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Art. 1.—Memorials of a Tour in some Parts of Greece; chiefly Poetical. 
By Ricnarp Moncxton Mitnes. lvol. London: Moxon. 1833. 


Tue fantastic shape in which this work presents itself before us, 
has at least the recommendation of novelty with it; besides which, 
the ingenuity displayed in the attempt to form a new compound 
from the most heterogeneous ingredients, is absolutely surprising. 

The work is a brief collection of desultory remarks, facts or 
descriptions of localities, or objects of art in Greece, which are put 
together in a manner that defy every thing like an approach to sys- 
tem. The remark or description sometimes begins in poetry, and 
is continued in plain prose ; sometimes there is a reciprocity of pre- 
cedence, and poetry yields to prose. ‘The muses appear to obtain 
the largest share of Mr. Milne’s attention, though love of the 
antique and of geographical lore make the most desperate efforts to 
dispute the preference. 

The author sets out with a strong admonition to all travellers to 
avoid, as they would a plague, the long week’s journey from Naples 
to Otranto (or Brindisi, as it is called). The district is totally 
devoid of interest, except that Canne, the seat of the great Roman 
battle, is situated in it. Turning next to Corfu, he yields to the 
inspiration which the sight of it generates, and the result is some 
dozen lines of choice hexameters in praise of the island. The land- 
scapes (the author affectedly writes the word landskip) here are © 
of unrivalled richness, and their general effect quite different from 
that produced on the mind by Italian scenery, this variation de- 
pending in a great measure on the raised roofs of the houses in the 
towns and villages of Corfu. The drive of the fashionables. “ The 
One-gun Battery,” forms one of the most remarkable ornaments of 
Corfu: it is, aS seen on one side, a small green terrace, on the 
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skirts of the thick olive grove through which it is approached ; on 
the other it is a platform on the top of as grand a cliff as ever 
beetled over a northern sea. The little peninsula on which it 
stands slants towards the east, so that the eye takes in the whole 
of the bay which is enclosed between St. Salvador and the citadel. 
The former stretches across the north, one level wall of majestic 
mountain rising at each extremity as into a natural turret, while 
the tongue of land on which the two-horned fortress raises its fan- 
tastic form, presents its crescent outline on the nearer side. The 
town (which, like most others in these latitudes, is far fitter to be 
painted than to be lived in) spreads from the citadel into the main 
land, and is backed by other fortifications, the suburb villages run- 
ning along the shore on either hand. Beyond the strait, which is 
seldom not adorned by some considerable vessel passing at full sail 
in one or other direction, the Albanian hills lay their huge shadows 
over each other as the place of the sun may chance to be, mass 
folding over mass, and tier rising above tier, till the highest range 
faintly draws the line of the eastern horizon. ‘To the north, the 
heights of the continent seem to join on continuously with those 
of St. Salvador, closing round the sea as if it were a lake; but its 
southward course lies clear, uninterrupted by a single islet. 

Mr. Milnes says, that it is delightful to linger of an evening in 
this tranquil spot, and to see relieved by the dark olive shades the 
illuminated hills around; for it is a custom of the Albanians, at 
the dry time of the year, to set fire to the brush-wood on the 
mountain sides, for the purpose of preparing new districts for cul- 
ture. The flames spread with the utmost rapidity, so as to give 
the hills the appearance of a volcano in its eruptive state, the fire 
descending from point to point until it reaches the sea, thus creating 
the illusion that lava is rolling down. 

Mr. Milnes, during his stay at Corfu, received from an old priest 
an historical local tradition of no small interest in its circumstances. 
At a certain era, the date of which is not clearly made out, the peo- 
ple of Corfu, compelled by the oppression of the Genoese, to take 
arms, chased their tyrants with terror and shame far into the wide 
ocean. They held a general assembly for the purpose of determining 
the superior power to which they should look for protection, for they 
knew that single-handed, and without the power of calling for suc- 
cours, they never could be able to stand against their old oppres- 
sors, or even against strangers who might be ambitious enough to 
invade the island. In the height of the discussion, which seemed 
to forbode discord, an aged man rose in the midst of them, well 
kiown for his wisdom and piety. He besought them to think of 
the great danger they were placed in, and of the providential favour 
shewn to them in their delivery from oppression, and remembering 
these, he expressed a hope that they would leave to him, as the 
fittest person, the choice of the guardian of the State. The assem- 
bly readily assented to the proposal, and they called on the patriarch 
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to specify the authority which he selected. He forthwith pro- 
ceeded to say: 

“‘ Let the fairest and fastest galley in the harbour be got ready, 
and let our holy bishops consecrate it to this high purpose with 
solemn words ; and on the deck let there be raised a rich altar, and 
the keys of our good city be placed upon it ; then, while the Dishop 
and his prelates are odering up the holy sacrifice, let the galley rh 
out to sea and go wherever the wind may bear it, and ycu all Lorry 
on shore in humble prostration and prayer; and whatever shi 
shall please the Lord that our galley first shall meet, let the keys of 
our city and the dominion of our island be given up to the nation to 
which that ship belongs.” 

The people unanimously agreed to the proposal, and the galley was 
prepared. ‘The bishop put on his purple robes of penitence, and 
knelt before the altar in the galley, and all the priests and the 
greatest and wisest men of the island knelt behind him; and the 
moment the chaunt began to rise, a fresh wind filled the ‘sails, but 
did not even sway the flame of the blessed tapers on the altar. Past 
the island of Vido, and towards St. Salvador, the anxious eyes of 
ihe people followed the vessel. When it entered the strait, those 
who were on board looked intently forward, but no ship, large or 
small, appeared on the waters, and they sailed on into the open sea. 
Here, in the dim northern horizon, the forms of two vessels met 
their sight at the very same moment, and this circumstance placed 
them in great perplexity, till the bishop said, “ Let us go forward 
and meet the ships with bold faith, whatever they be, and proclaim 
to them, that whichever of the two shall the first take possession of 
our good town, to that nation shall be given these keys and the do- 
minion of our island.” “So be it,’ answered all; ail how beat 
their hearts, when, as they approached, on one side the winged lion 
leaped out of the distance, and on the other gleamed the crescent of 
the infidel. The steersman turned pale, and, as by instinct, inclined 
the course of the galley towards its Christian brother ; but the holy 
men remembered the oath that had been made in their hearts, and 
putting faith above fear, bade him go straight onward, till they came 
between the two vessels, which, in wonder at the strange appear- 
ance, simultaneously endeavoured to draw near. Here they told 
their marvellous bidding, and had hardly ceased when he wind 
turned directly round, and all three ships, in full pomp of sail, were 
borne tow wide the town. The Venetian strove gallantly for the vic- 
tory, and at first had rather the advantage, but the spirits of the 
Corfuots soon began to faint at the certain conviction that the 
Turk was the fastest sailer. As they entered the bay she was half 
her length a-head ; as they past Vido she had trebled her distance ; 
a stifled cry of despair went up from the multitude; there seemed 
no hope, when the sound of the firing of a cannon was heard, and 
the ball fell in the midst of the citadel. « Thus,” cried the Vene- 
tians, ‘‘ thus we take possession of the gift of the city of Corfu.” 
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“ We accept the token,” answered the bishop of the island ; “ that 
was no human thought ; it is Providence that has foiled the infidel.” 
A shout of joy from the shore was the second answer, and the 
Turk, seeing that the multitude were rushing armed into their boats, 
and stricken with shame, made her escape with all haste. And from 
that hour to this, said the narrator, the power of the crescent, 
though separated from us but by this little strip of sea, has never 
prevailed to gain our town of Corfu ; for even when the Turk, many 
years after, had won fortress after fortress, up to the very town gates, 
he was driven back and out of the island by the power of God, the 
intercession of St. Spiridion, and the arm of great General Schullen- 
berg, whose statue you see on the Esplanade.” 

The Leucadian Promontory, the lovers leap, celebrated as the 
site of self-immolation by Sappho, was visited by Mr. Milnes. It 
is a range of rocks, on one side shelving to the sea’s brink, and 
clothed with greenish heather; on the other side it is fearfully pre- 
cipitous and formed of pure chalk. Near its extremity was a Tem- 
ple of Apollo, which no doubt was placed there as a receptacle for 
votive offermgs which the mariner was always anxious to pay as the 
price of his safety on the perilous coast. Even when the temple 
became a ruin, offerings were still made by the sailor, and what is 
more remarkable, lovers, instead of risking their necks by leaping 
down, were in the habit of making oblations at this shrine, believing 
that the god would relieve them from the influence of their passion. 

The topography of the Odyssean Ithaca, or Thiake, which was 
discovered by Sir William Gell, forms the subject of one of Mr. 
Milnes notes. In this island Sir William fixes the fountain of 
Arethusa, the grotto of the Nymphs, and the residence of Ulysses. 
The fountain is placed at the south extremity of the island, which 
is undoubtedly a beautiful spot, but is one to which it must have 
been impossible to bring cattle to drink, or which could be conve- 
niently used for any pastoral purpose. ‘This is the representation of 
Mr. Milnes, and he uses it as the foundation of an argument 
against the arrangement adopted by Sir William Gell. The foun- 
tain described as the Arethusian, now stands on a ledge of rocks but 
a few feet wide, a perpendicular precipice behind, a very steep descent 
beneath, and only approachable by one rather dangerous and very 
circuitous path. Now to the north, in a much richer and more fer- 
tile district, there is a fountain of the most picturesque kind, the 
common drinking-place of all the neighbouring cattle, and bearing 
the peculiar name of “ Melannéron,” or the black water, from the 
dark over-hanging rock, which throws its shade upon the well. It 
is explicitly mentioned in the Odyssey, that the cattle of EKumeus 
come to the fount of Arethusa to drink the “ black water.” 

He also differs with Sir William as to the site of the grotto of 
nymphs, described by him, and says, that a few years ago, a grotto 
was discovered by some shepherds in Ithaca, which bears a faithful 
resemblance to that described by Homer. ‘This grotto les about a 
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quarter of a mile from the sea, up the hill side, the mouth facing 
the same quarter as that of the cave below. At the opposite angle 
from that where you enter by a shelving descent, the grotto tapers 
upward in such a manner, and so much higher than the rest of the 
roof, that unless you have light directly under the aperture, it ap- 
pears as if it were a perpendicular passage to the surface of the 
earth above; and there could not be a simpler and fairer imagina- 
tion than that from this conical entrance, the nymphs fluttered 
down into the cool dwelling, which their “ stone distaffs,” the sta- 
lactites, so strangely adorned. Among the wantonly broken frag- 
ments that are scattered round, lie many relics of native vases and 
amphore, some still with perfect faces on them of fine execution, 
and in one corner was the reversed top of a small marble altar. 

In the town of Zante, Mr. Milnes declares that he observed 
something more decidedly Greek than in any other which he visited ; 
the currant vegetation struck him as forming the loveliest of the 
most tranquil of natural scenes. [ut the people of Zante were not 
alive to the beauty of this scene, for they were too much mortified 
by the depreciation of the commercial value of the article. Ever 
thing at Zante Mr. Milnes found to be currants: trade, thought, 
and conversation, were monopolized chiefly by currants: the hopes 
and the fears of the inhabitants were all involved in currants : scandal 
had no subject for its prey but currants : and even religion was made 
subservient to the predominant interest which exists for currants. 
The great mistake of the habitants was, that they sank most of 
their capital in extending the cultivation of the article, which at 
best brings only a precarious crop, and the consequence was, that 
the whole cultivation has turned out a dead loss to the proprietor. 
The author says, that the soil on which the currant is grown is too 
strong to enable the fruit to furnish wine, yet that a good brandy 
might be made from it. 

The atmospheric appearances of the climate of Greece in the 
evenings form a very peculiar feature, from the circumstance of the 
sun setting almost uniformly in a perfectly pure air, or at least one 
free altogether from clouds. ‘The author, very poetically, although 
without the aid of metre or rhyme, thus characterizes the peculiari- 
ties of a Grecian evening, 


“The throng and blazonry of clouds which glorify the time in other 
skies, and give to its features of splendour an interminable variety, are here 
totally unknown. Even if vapours and exhalations have attended and 
obstructed the luminary during any part of the day, it is very rare that 
they do not retire before the lonely monarchy of its end; or should they 
still linger, they are generally drawn out into thin long stripes, and the 
burning gold in which they are steeped is only relieved by tints of rose, 
saffron, and olive. But to me the scene is by far the loveliest when the 
God himself has sunk to rest, and, as his heritage of beauty to the earth, 
all things are fused into a faint roseate light, which does not seem to be 


cast upon, but to become the natural hue of, the whole circumambient 
ether.”—p. 35. 
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Mr. Milnes proceeded to Turkish Greece, and seems to have 
been much pleased with that portion of Roumelia, in the neighbour- 
hood of Yanina, where the genius of Ali Pacha developed itself in 
many useful improvements. He dwells for some time on the at- 
tempts which have been made to define the geographical positions 
of this part of Greece, in reference to its condition in the classic 
times. He appears to take great interest in the character of Ali 
Pacha, and devotes several pages to a sort of apology for that bar- 
barian. He says, that if Ali had been placed in the same circum- 
stances as Bonaparte, he would have shewn himself quite as great a 
man; for we cannot regard without wonder, and even something of 
awe, the intense mind which could burst the close net of Mahometan 
fatalism. ‘Those who are disgusted at the record of Ali’s cruelties, 
would do well to remember, that to commit cruelties is a method of 
savage life and of warfare, but that the cruelty of Ali was never 
that of lust or madness. but after all, Ali stands convicted of the 
greatest guilt. He caused the murder of Phrosine, a Greek girl 
whom he loved, because he found his son was a rival. Mouktar, 
the son, wrote a ballad, which is still popular throughout Albania, 
on the death of Phrosine. It begins with the words: “ On the 15th 
of August, Phrosine goes forth to walk on the water-side, by the 
lake, in the fresh wind. Oh, Phrosine! you did not do well to bid 
me send a cloak and a servant to carry it!” &c. &c. The cloak 
here mentioned belonged to Mouktar’s mother, and it was the clue 
by which Ali discovered the son’s attachment to the poor Greek 
girl. 

The most flagitious of the crimes of Ali, undoubtedly, was the 
system of mysterious murder which he pursued. Not content with 
devastating villages and towns, and annihilating whole tribes, by open 
massacre, his ferocious ingenuity induced him to employ plague and 
infection in the districts, for the execution of his full purposes, and to 
effect this, Ali used to cause pieces of rich stuff, imbued with plague 
virus, to be dropped in the streets of the devoted villages by persons 
who, having recovered from the disease, were hardened against it. He 
then drew a cordon-sanitaire round, which imperceptibly contracted 
itself, till it closed in the whole circuit of the village, when the soldiers 
broke out, and the sword destroyed what the pestilence had spared. 

The path of the biographer of Ali, however, will not have always 
to wade through blood, for he will have to present to the world, 
the pleasing picture, of roads thrown over mountains, of the wildest 
heights traversed by caravans, with the safety of the most civilized 
countries, and he will, if he does justice to Ali, lead his reader to con- 
clude, that if the impulse towards social and _ political improvement 
which sprang from the Rajah were continued, the present condition 
of the Albanians would have been different from what it now is. 
Such was the popular feeling towards Ali, that it is amongst them a 
proverbial expression, that when anything is proposed to them im- 
practicable in its nature, “ That Ali Pacha could not do it.” If a 
mule driver, for example, on the road, tells you at a steep part, that 
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you must get off, he will be sure to inform you that, “ Ali Pacha, 
imself, could not go down such a precipice on horseback. 

The “ rocks of Mateora,” fixed the attention of Mr. Milnes, by the 
marvels which they presented in their combination. 


“My attention,” observes the author, ‘“‘was excited, from some distance 
by a group of naked cliffs of unequal heights standing out against the 
twilight sky, the highest of which seemed pointing to the evening star, 
that rested elimmering a little way above it. But on a close approach in 
full morning light, through a grove of white mulberry trees that cover a 
gentle ascent, the feeling of singularity became so intense, that pleasure 
could not keep itself silent, but burst forth in loud and repeated laughter. 
The rocks come on, cluster on cluster, splinter and mass, some slight and 
slender enough to be confounded with the cypress at their sides, others 
immense, solid, and cathedral: others again in huge globes or formless 
clumps, so that the general outline is wildly irregular as was ever drawn 
along paper by the half-unconscious hand of an absent man, who lets a pen 
trail up and down and on at random, while his thoughts are other where. 
But it is wild-witted manhood that, for purposes of self-defence, or pious 
seclusion, or both, has given fresh peculiarity to this prodigy of Nature. 
The dwelling-places here constructed are of two kinds: small huts of 
reeds stand in artificial caves, of an oblong form, scooped at a fearful heighth 
in perpendicular cliffs of sand-stone or pudding-stone, and accessible only 
by fragile ladders, frailly attached to one another. The spectator at first is 
almost incredulous of their reality; he sends his imagination away into 
distant history, and can find nothing to connect with the scene before him, 
except the record of the people of Edom, who dwelt ‘ in the clefts of the 
rock,’ and held ‘the height of the hill,’ and made their ‘ nest as high as 
the eagle.’ But the excavations in the rocks of the city of Idumea (what- 
ever may have been their use in times of danger) seem to have been gene- 
rally applied to sepulchral objects; and, though perhaps more remarkable 
as works of human ingenuity, their appearance, at least in their present 
desolation, can hardly be more astonishing than this. The greater part, 
however, of the houses are of the common Eastern construction, and 
planted on the tops of isolated rocks, not only covering the whole of the 
irregular surfaces, but stretching out broad verandas over the unbroken 
precipice. Of this kind are the two principal monasteries, whose aerial 
positions are attainable by the simple and rapid mode of elevation in a net, 
a safe ascent of about four minutes and a half. The view from above is, 
however, less striking than those below; these grotesque shapes and frag- 
ments gain by a nearer and more separate observation.” —pp. 71—73. 


Mr. Milnes next visited the celebrated Vale of Tempe, the sight of 
which gives rise to the most enthusiastic feelings in his mind ; of the 
valley itself, he says, the most striking because, perhaps, the most 
unexpected character of it is its narrowness, for in fact, it is a glen of 
the most limited dimensions. The river, the well-known Penaus, 
never exceeding the common breadth of a mountain stream. There 
is no sign of ahabitation in the whole length of the defile. 

From a slight ascent, the traveller from Laressa first obtains a 
view of the plain of Pharsalia, so renowned in history, and the author 
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upon entering on it, gives expression to a series of fine reflections on 
the causes which led to the fall of the Roman empire. The Gulf 
of Volo next occupies his attention, and the neighbouring Mount of 
Pelion, with its climbing villages surrounded with cypresses and 
platans in irregular succession, forma subject of a very happy de- 
scription by Mr. Milnes. The place was rendered strikingly interest- 
ing, by its association with the recollections of the Argonauts, the 
first who sent a ship to sea. The pass of Thermopylae is described 
as a magnificent line of mountain coast, a broad extent of reedy 
morass, and a dull and shallow sea. The author has reason to 
remember the morass, inasmuch, as he made a vain attempt to 
pass it. 

Negropont is described by Mr. Milnes as one of the most valuable 
agricultural districts in Greece ; in respect of its antiquity it is still 
virgin ground, and offers to the learned a field of investigation of 
high promise ; its temples are covered with earth and thickets, its 
cities are yet untraced, and all its treasures wait for the excavator’s 
hand. Mr. Milnes thus proceeds in describing the state of this 
interesting site. 


« At Oreum, there is every prospect of a rich harvest in inscriptions, 
and it may be in works of art, for it was an Athenian colony, occupied after 
the compulsory transportation of the native Istizans to Macedonia by 
Pericles; the new-comers must surely have brought with them some proofs 
of that zenith of art which their mother-land then enjoyed. The remnants 
of edifices are numerous and widely scattered, but none of any apparent 
external merit. Of ancient Chalcis there are no other remains than some 
few blocks and fragments built mto the walks of the Venetian castle, but 
the neighbouring site of Eretria offers much to inquire into; it is a fine 
plain and port, with an acropolis behind of no great elevation. ‘The whole 
of the plain is covered with foundations, mostly in square forms, as of 
towers, none more than a stone high; so that by clearing away the mastic 
coppice, which is spread over a large part, and careful search, the whole 
plan of the city may be followed out. As being also Athenian, successful 
excavations may be hoped for; the people, who in their colonies raised the 
temples of Girgenti, must have had something great at home,—and indeed 
Livy positively mentions that ‘the Romians found here more works of art 
than they had ever done in a city of the same size;’ but they could not 
take all away, there must still be gleanings of their rapine. ‘This tract of 
ground has been lately purchased by M. Malamaki, the Danish Consul at 
Syra, the companion and interpreter of Dr. Clarke; he is fond of antiqui- 
ties, as he said, ‘as far as they are useful,’ and will thus readily facilitate 
those researches which will give delight to the antiquary, and perhaps 
profit to himself.”—pp. 110, 111. 


In a beautiful account of the charms of Euboa, the author shows 
the powers of his fancy, as well as the energy of his susceptibilities 
to the scenery of the place. His experience seems to have led Mr. 
M. to the conviction that the shepherds are, by far the best guides to 
the remains of antiquity, in all parts of Greece ; this 1s accounted for, 
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partly, by the remarkably reflective tone of their minds, induced by 
the serious and solitary nature of their employment, and sasllin , 
because they have been led to choose the sites and foundations of old 
edifices for their stations of repose. In these they must have found, 
not only the accomodation of seats, but the lofty situation of the 
edifices, gave the shepherds the opportunity of commanding the tract 
over which their jurisdiction extended. The plain of Marathon then 
comes forth, in all the gorgeous pomp of Mr. Milnes descriptive lan- 
guage; Mr. Leake, however, had done justice before to this theme. 

At Athens the impressions received by Mr. Milnes, from a review 
of its remains, were of a double kind. He confesses, that the sight 
of the Corinthian temple of Olympian Jove was more to him than 
any other spectacle, although he knew that it did not properly belong 
to the Greek remains. The whole of this city, he says, is one mighty 
ruin, in which the destructive power of time, cannon balls and great 
and petty pillages are visible. The smaller temples, particularly, 
have incurred damage from these petty pillages, and English mid- 
shipmen have the doubtful credit of doing most in that way, and the 
author tells us, that they come armed with chisels for the purpose, as 
may be seen by the mutilations of the exquisite friezes, and capitals 
of the smaller columns. He gives the copy of a note, which was 
dropped by one of these youthful Goths, which forms quite a curiosity 
in its way. It seems to be addressed by one of the young plunderers 
to another, and exhibits a marvellous indifference to the nature of 
the contemplated offence. 


“Dear James,—lI have lost the ear that I took away from the one of 
those stone women on the top of the hill: Smith has got the other: so, as 
I don’t like his having a prize which I have lost, will you have the goodness, 
as you are going there to-morrow, to chip me off the nose neatly and let 
me have it before we sail. Yours ever.” 


Such are the documents which will fully account for the mutila- 
tion of the Caryatides, whose faces have been detached in pieces that 
would have done credit to the bill of a vulture. Athens is now in 
Greek hands, and it will be the fault of that people if such dis- 
graceful practices are still permitted to go on. Much even yet may 
be done, according to our author, in the judicious management of 
these ruins; the earth, which during the seige, was heaped on the 
roof of the Erectheiod by the captain of the citadel to protect his 
family, whom he had novel within it, from the cannon of the ene- 
my, and which proving too heavy fell in upon them, is to be cleared 
away, and a beautifully -sculptured gate, which has thus been well 
preserved, brought to light. ‘The Propyleion too will re-assume its 
old magnificence when the walls, built up between the pillars, are 
removed, and the double range is brought clearly forth. A very 
slight repair will make the Theseion all it was in the days of Peri- 
cles ; the only grave injury is where a Turk blew up part of one of 
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the corners to get at the honey a swarm of wild bees had made 
there; 1t has been used for some time as the burial place for 
strangers ; there Tweddale lies without a stone; the one over ano- 
ther young Inglishman of the name of Watson, who died at Patras, 
bears this pathetic inscription, ‘ Si miserandus in morte, —saltem 
in sepulcro felix.” 

The spoliation of the Parthenon by Lord Elgin, is alluded to by 
Mr. Milnes with great indignation ; Ae he contends that the sed 
action was mixed up with “deceit, injustice, and very low avarice. 
The Athenians never failed to show resentment for this act of rob- 
bery as they call it, and there are some circumstances of a myste- 
rious nature, which can only be accounted for by referring them to 
this feeling of the popular mind. It appears that Signor Lusier}, 
the active ‘agent of Lord Elgin in this business, died by the break- 
ing of a blood-vessel. The feeling of the people ran so high against 
him, that he thought it necessary to barricade his house at night, 
particularly as he lived quite alone. The day of his death, “the 
neighbourhood, surprised at his non-appearance, forced the door, 
and found him extended on the floor, his blood about him, and a 
huge black cat seated on his breast, ‘which the people to this day 
believe to have been the avenging spirit, the punisher of his crimes, 
or else the form assumed by his own black soul; according to the 
latter notion, the animal was instantly killed. 

The proposal of Mr. Milnes for the restoration on the part of 
Great Britain, of the Elgin marbles, is certainly, to say the least 
of it, romantic. ‘The suggestion that she should return these an- 
cestral monuments, out of consideration for the descendants of a 
people so glorious, comes with a very bad grace from those who are 
acquainted with the circumstances under which the transfer took 
place. If the people of Athens were so forgetful of what was due 
to their ancestry, if Turk and Greek too were allowed with im- 
punity to go on mutilating the remnants of the Divine art, of which 
they had so much reason to boast, if, m short, the avarice and sor- 
did minds of the Greeks of Athens, placed their proudest relics at 
the disposal of the highest bidder, what was there to prevent Eng- 
land from taking the precious remains into her keeping, and retain- 
ing them at least in trust, until a guardian worthy of greater confi- 
dence is found for them? It may be true that Greece, by and bye, 
will be no longer a remote corner of Europe, but that she will be 
as Rome or Parthenope now is—a common resort for the wise and 
the intellectual and the learned, is more than we can venture to be- 
lieve. Mr. Milnes states, that the district of Athens still abounds 
with architectural relics of the most important character, and we 
are happy to find, that a system has been put into execution where- 
by those discoveries will receive that attention from the inhabitants, 
which will manifest a little more sincerity of patriotism, than their 
former negligence or corruption exhibited. At the same time, that 
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we think our author exaggerates the account of the Elgin spoliation, 
we yet must join him in reprobating as he does, the insulting com- 
pensation which was attempted to be offered to Athens. 


“It was,” observes Mr. M., “in the shape of a huge town-clock, to 
contain which the inhabitants themselves were put to the expense of an 
ungainly wooden tower. Does the inscription, recording so pompously 
the gift of Lord Elgin, owe its existence to the fine irony of the citizens, 
or the blind vanity of the donor? I have often thought how like the 
situation of all the world, now-a-days, is to that of these Athenians ; they 
are losing all things of beauty and grandeur that they possess, and receiv- 
ing in return some worthless intellectual clock-work. This poor city, 
however, did not even retain its utilitarian advantage ; in the early part of 
the revolution, the soldiers, taking the brass for gold, pulled the clock to 
pieces, each having a wheel or two for his share.”—pp. 133, 134. 


Upon the subject of that curious and ill-understood branch of 
architecture, called Cyclopean, Mr. Milnes has some curious ob- 
servations. He says, that in investigating these structures, sufficient 
attention has not been paid to their geological character, and froma 
minute examination he has deduced a series of remarks, by observing 
which, any gentleman may surround his park with a wall of the 
fabric which has been sufficient to immortalize the mason-people of 
the early Greeks. These directions are so brief and so simple, as 
to induce us to extract them. 


“Take stones of four sizes,—the first as large as possible,—the 
second as large as can be procured in considerable quantities, so as 
to form the principal part of the wall; the third and fourth or lower 
sizes down almost to pebbles, as may be most convenient. Let the sides 
of the first and second sizes be rudely rounded off, so as to give the 
generality a quadrilateral form ; some, but few, may be pentagonal. ‘They 
must be very nearly of the same heighth and ranged in horizontal layers, 
the upper stones either lying upon the lower, or their angles touching, or 
an upper stone falling naturally into an angle made by the sides of two 
stones in the layer below. The first size should not enter the first or 
even second range, but be reserved for the upper, though not for the 
highest ones; for in these the first size should totally disappear, and the 
second be often replaced by the third and fourth. As long as the large 
stones lie in tolerably straight order, it is only necessary to fill up the 
cavities, which, as the edges never fit together, are very frequent, by 
tightly wedging in the smaller sizes, but where, by the angles of the 
upper layer falling into the apertures of the lower, the upper loses some 
of its regularity, and a space is left between two large stones, then a nar- 
row stone, of the same heighth as the large, is closely interposed, and the 
disorder not continued into the still higher layers. Thus the chief method 
of the construction is the clear division of one layer from another, as far 
as the polygonal shape of the stones permit; and I should imagine that 
every cavity in one layer ought to be compactly filled up by a stone of 
proper size, before the other is begun. The smaller sizes seem to be all 
left in their natural form, never cut. Sometimes a continual series of 
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smaller stones, placed perpendicularly one above another, extends from 
the top to the bottom of the wall, with little order, but I should rather 
consider this a sort of reparation than as part of the original structure. 
The perfection of the masonry must consist in the skilful adaptation of the 
smaller sides to the interstices of the large, and the firmness of their 
setting. It is this which, combined with the immensity of the masses 
employed, promises to the fortifications of Tiryns, an endurance into un- 
fathomable time, when the temples of Greece are dust, and the Mauso- 
leums of Egypt themselves entombed in sand.”—pp. 146, 147. 


The estimate with which Mr. Milnes concludes, of the state and 
prospects of modern Greece, exhibits a profound knowledge of, and 
an accurate interpretation of history. He shows, that the religious 
sympathies, which subsist between it and Russia, may make an 
opening for the latter to insinuate itself so far into the good graces 
of the former, as that we shall see restored and civilized Greece, the 
tool and agent of the aggrandizing spirit of the autocrat. The hope 
that such a consummation will be averted, rests on the prospect 
which a German connexion promises, since the establishment on its 
throne of a German family, and the fact of the influential class of 
Greeks being chiefly composed of pupils of Western Europe. The 
habits of inquiry-which the Germans have adopted, are particularly 
calculated to interest the Greeks, inasmuch, as no people more than 
the German scholars have illustrated Greek antiquities, and there- 
fore there is reason to hope, that the effect of an association of the 
two people, will be to lead the Greeks to a familiar knowledge of the 
high intellectual character of their ancestors, and to a consequent 
endeavour to imitate them. 

This work, notwithstanding its eccentricities, will be found to 
contain many valuable remarks. ‘The poetry has been purposely 
overlooked, as it is certainly behind the prose in its claims to our 
attention. 





Arr. I1.—Naval Adventures during Thirty-five Years Service. By Lirvr. 
W. Bowers, R.N. In 2 vols. 8vo. London: Bentley, 1833. 


FIvE-AND-THIRTY years service and a lieutenant still! Marry, but 
this is the hardest of all fates, and in a land too where a sailor 
fills the throne! How is it that even the shadow of a relic of 
the old vicious system of navy patronage should be suffered still 
to survive in an age like the present, which is so conspicuous for 
its triumphs over the prejudices of centuries? But these are re- 
flections which cannot be pursued at present, as the attractive 
volumes before us forcibly demand our undivided attention. 
Lieutenant Bowers is as genuine a tar as we could wish to be- 
come acquainted with. He has all the characteristic marks of 
the true sailor about him, that is to say, a seaman from choice, 
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from the love of adventure, from that innate spirit that teaches the 
youthful spirit to spurn the mean occupations of life, and fly to 
those regions in which genius and heroism are most likely to be 
appreciated and rewarded. At eleven years of age he performed 
his first trip, in the ship Whale, bound for the Polar regions. 
Having returned to his native town of Liverpool without encoun 
tering any dangers worth describing, he joined a West Indian 
Brig, which happened to be at the moment lying in the docks of 
the town. The brig shortly sailed for the West Indies, but just 
at the close of her voyage she fell in with two French cruisers, 
which ultimately succeeded in capturing her: the whole of the 
brig’s crew was consequently obliged to go on board the Pansée, 
one of the French cruizers. 

Lieutenant Bowers enters into a description of the discipline 
and internal economy of a French man-of-war, as he was enabled 
to give it from his experience on the occasion to which we have 
just adverted. The era of the event was the commencement of 
the French revolution, and Mr. Bowers witnessed on board the 
Pansée, the rejoicings for the execution of Louis the XVI. In 
about two months after their capture, Bowers and his messmates 
were emancipated from the Pansée, having been exchanged for 
as many French prisoners, and he was finally transferred to the 
British man of-war, Bellona, Captain Wilson. This ship was 
subsequently employed in the expedition despatched against 
Porto Rico, Peace with France having been at length proclaimed, 
young Bowers returned home in July, 1802; but avery short 
time elapsed ere he was again on board, and this time he joined 
the ship Z’om of 270 tons, which was destined for an experimental 
voyage to the Pacific. It turns out that the speculation which 
led to this expedition was the hope of catching sperm whales. 
This is a branch of naval commercial enterprize which has onl 
been recently adopted by British merchants, but which offers 
many points of interest to the naturalist. The ships employed 
in the trade sail for the South Seas in all seasons ; they require 
to be in good repair, newly coppered, with three years provisions 
of the best quality, and a liberal supply of sails, rigging, sea- 
stores, and anti-scorbutics, the success of the voyage often depend- 
ing on their ability to keep at sea. This branch of the trade was 
first established at the Bermudas, Nantucket, Newbury Port, and 
one or two small places in the United States, but has now spread 
to several parts of England, especially London, where it is car- 
ried on with much spirit and success. The coast of Peru and 
Gallapagos Islands were, until lately, the great resort of these 
fish ; but, with a singular instinct, they have abandoned those 
shores, and taken to the coast of Japan, the Feejee, Navigation 
Islands, and the Indian Ocean. During the passage out, the 
crews, from thirty to thirty-five, according to the number of boats 
in each vessel, are employed in preparing the latter and their 
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gear; for, on entering the trade winds, or even off the Western 
Islands, sperm whales may be met with. The boats are usually 
from twenty-three to twenty-eight feet long, sharp at both ends, 
like a canoe, with six men, five | rowers and: a steersman, and ¢a- - 
pable of carryimg seven or eight hundred weight of whabe line 
and other materials. ‘The instruments of attack are the harpoon 
with a barbed prong, anda lance. Look-outs are placed at the 
mast-head, and when the fish is seen it Is made know n to the deck 
by the cry 0 of “Town oh!” “ Where away?” is the demand, 
which is answered by denoting the quarter it isin. ‘The course 
of the ship is directed towards it, and the boats prepared for lower- 
ing; when near, they are off in an instant, and skim the sea 
with the fleetness of the dolphin. 

Mr. Bowers gives us a very copious account of the adventures 
of the Vom, and the success of the expedition, but adds a very 
unfavourable description of the conduct of the master, whose 
temper aud imprudence gave general displeasure to all on board. 
Our lieutenant quitted the Tom in May, 1805, and embarked on 
board the tosario, a Spanish trader, at the rate of eighteen 
dollars a month. He hand, in fact, deserted from his former 
master, and had not been long on board the Spanish vessel, when 
information of the fact was communicated to the authorities b 
one of the crew through spite, and Bowers was brought to Callao 
and there thrown into a dungeon, where he endured. great suffer- 
ings for four months. By having recourse to a bold and i ingenious 
stratagem, in which walls were scaled, deep moats crossed, and 
iron gates sawed across, he at last succeeded in escaping from 
prison into Callao, and thence proceeded as a seaman in a 
Spanish trader, which was bound for Valparaiso. From this port 
he embarked in an American ship, the Amelia, for Cadiz, which 
suffered from storms on the voyage, and was ultimately compelled 
to bear up for Guernsey. Our Lieutenant speaks indignantly of 
the treatment which he suffered from the Spanish captain on the 
arrival of the ship, and gives us the following description of the 
melancholy situation to which he was now reduced. 


‘“ Destitute, without a rap in my pocket—the Captain taking advantage 
of a verbal agreement having refused to pay my wages—pelted by the 
pitiless storm, wet to the skin, and without a rag to shift with, I knew 
not whither to go, or which way toturn; at length, espying a light in the 
stall of a poor cobler, I was permitted to shelter myself till daylight, when 
I sallied forth to the pier, to try and procure a job and a breakfast. In 
this I was lucky enough to succeed, and continued to be employed on 
board a vessel, until, having satisfied my necessities, I lost no time in 
writing to the owners of my late ship the Jom, making the necessary 
statements to recover the insurance, &c.; meanwhile, I fortunately con- 
tinued to find employment on board the ship, in rigging and refitting her 
for sea. ‘Three weeks having elapsed, and no answer received to my letter, 
and my scanty wages not enabling me to proceed to London, a liberal offer 
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induced me to make a short trip in a certain trader, a fine, spanking, 
rakish-looking rogue of a cutter, pierced for eighteen guns, one of the 
fastest sailers in this adventurous trade. The crew, consisting of thirty- 
five men, all stout, active, resolute young fellows, were commanded by 
W , one of the most intrepid and daring, of the whole daring frater- 
nity. Her cargo was tobacco, her destination to the north-west coast of 
Ireland. The crew, with arms and ammunition, having been embarked 
the night before sailing, from the back of the island, a staggering breeze 
carried us across Channel without accident; we reached the coast, and 
prepared for business. ‘The coast, however, swarmed with cruisers, and 
we were obliged to wait a favourable opportunity: meanwhile we were 
frequently chased, and had some narrow escapes, but nothing could touch 


us, and we eventually landed our cargo, and began to take in ballast.”— 
pp. 145—147. 





On his arrival at Guernsey, our Lieutenant found communica- 
tions for him to proceed without delay to London. In that cit 
he had sojourned but a short time, when his yearnings for the de- 
lights of an ocean life returned upon him, and a few weeks only 
intervened until he was ou board a seventy-four at Plymouth. 
As the Lieutenant has something to tell of the ship, we presume 
that he deemed it prudent merely to give the initial of her name. 
He mentions amongst some of the oddities which distinguished 
her people, one of the officers of the ward-room, a Lieut. G. 
M . who at an early age having lost his right leg in action, 
had substituted for it a recular timber toe, manufactured for him 
by one of the ship's carpenters on a new and improved principle 
of his own invention. The merits of this consisted in connecting 
with its original locomotive purposes (in the event of falling in 
with a land privateer or other belligerent), the additiona! one of 
attack or defence, as an ambulating gun, musket, or fire leg 
bemg bored and lined with metal at “the extremity, ‘and farnieliod 
with a touch-hole about half way up. Astonishingly active and 
full of humour and fun, whenever he went to beat up the quar- 
ters of the “ dignity’’ on a man-ofewar-hill or other haunts, 
George, having loaded his engine with gunpowder and peas, and 
furnished his magazine with spare ammunition, would sally forth, 
and with his cigar as a match, would set the whole neighbourhood 
in a roar, as he presented his arquebuss, and chased the sable 
beauties round the room. 

The cruize having been completed, Mr. Bowers next joined the 
Niobe, a 38 gun frigate, and railed in her to the West Indies. 
His subsequent adventures are amply described, but for the most 
part they consist of events of no great novelty or interest. The 
peace which succeeded on the fall of the French empire, did not 
suspend the activity of our determined seaman, for he contrived 
still to keep up his engagements with one ship or another, scarcely 





> 
ever failiny to resenienanl himself to captains or masters when he 


wished to make a trip. 
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In 1817, we find the unwearied Lieutenant, after returning to 
London, on board a man-of-war brig, called the Anna, destined 
for Leghorn, as a preparatory voyage for a more important one 
to the Pacific. When the Anna came back to England, the 
scheme of sending the expedition had been abandoned, and Mr. . 
Bowers, just to kill time, took charge of a ship which was sent to 
St. Domingo for a cargo of coffee. ‘The vessel reached that 
island and anchored at Port-au-Prince, just as the war, in which 
Christophe made such a figure, had terminated. He found that 
seaport very unhealthy, but kept off the prevailing fever chiefly, 
by moving his ship, after she had been relieved of her cargo, out- 
side the harbour, covering her completely with mats and awnings, 
and not suffering a man to leave the ship. He himself, how- 
ever, experienced one attack of fever, which he declares he 
shook off by the following treatment: the moment the earliest 
symptoms mere indicated, he placed his feet in a tub of hot water, 
which was enclosed with blankets, so that the steam of the water 
was kept in; he drank hot barley-water with a little rum mixed 
in it, and retiring to bed in a profuse perspiration, he slept well, 
and awoke, certainly in a weak state, but with all his fever gone. 
He tried the same plan with others in the same predicament, and 
with the hke success. 

The natives of Port-au-Prince, now the capital of the kingdom 
of Hayti, he describes as having been fond of show and gaiety. 
He attended many of their assemblies by invitation, and always 
was struck with the inordinate quantity of the perfume which had 
been employed by the company, which he attributes to their anx- 
iety to overcome the inordinate secretions from the skin to which 
they were subject. Another festivity which he more than once 
attended, was the sanctification of their sugar mills, a very gay 
and joyous ceremony. It was sometimes kept up several days, 
the negroes imagining that, in proportion to its duration and ex- 
pense, the concern would prosper, and themselves protected from 
harm. For this purpose an extensive hut is built, and covered 
in with palm, cocoa-nut and plantain branches; the sides are 
wattled and filled with grass constantly wetted, with now and 
then a bottle of Eau de Cologne, lavender-water, or other pers 
fume, sprinkled over it. In this, after the ceremony of christening 
and reading prayers, the time is occupied in feasting and dancing 
—the proprietor, his kindred, friends, and acquaintances, forming 
a numerous and gay assembly. Mr. Bowers frequently visited 
the plantations, and always remarked that the negroes, with no 
other remuneration for their labour than a scanty portion of the 
fortheoming crop, and their holiday on Sunday, appeared cheer- 
ful and happy, affording a striking and pleasing contrast to the 
unhappy victims of servitude in the West Indian colonies, con- 
demned to the lash and to labour beyond their strength. The 
Sunday is a great day with this part of the population, the whole 
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turning out after market and mass, and keeping it up to the 
sound of their tomtoms and other simple music, until one or two 
o'clock on Monday moming. Boyer, the present President of 
Hayti,is described as a dark mulatto, of the middle size, apparently 
about 45. He was considered a man of talent, but ambitious. 
The troops appeared to be well clothed, disciplined, and placed on 
a respectable footing. Their uniform was blue, that of the officers 
adorned with gold, and white trowsers, The naval force of the 
State at the time of his visit consisted of three ships, all named in 
honour of the great friend of humanity: viz. the Wilberforce, 
Abolitionist, and Philanthropist. They were moored not far off, 
and had their masts and yards struck, and their sails unbent. The 
crews remained on board, but stripped of all their clothes, and 
with only one blanket each. They were fed on plantains, yams, 
and rice, and had little else to do than sleep and bask in the sun. 

In March, 1818, the ship, with its cargo of coffee, arrived at 
Hamburzh from Port-au-Prince. Mr. Bowers reached London in 
the May following, and in a very short time commenced a voyage 
to the Pacific in the same brig, now docked and completely re- 
fitted. His cabin mess at setting out, consisted of an old Jamaica 
merchant, who, with a most retentive memory, had seen much and 
read more; and who, consequently, full of anecdote and informa- 
tion, made a most agreeable companion. ‘The next was a soldier, 
who had served several campaigns, and had been aide-du-camp to 
Sir Robert Wilson. A third was a young man, who, though never 
out of the sound of Bow-bells, had in the way of business, ac- 
quired much useful information. Another was a native of San- 
tiazo, who served under Napoleon in the Spanish division of his 
army, and the rest were two German brothers, first-rate musicians, 
and a young fellow who acted as clerk. 

Some adverse circumstances attended this voyage, but when our 
Lieutenant had landed on the Chilian coast, he felt that he was am- 
ply compensated for all his anxiety. Chili, which he had visited in 
early life, he states, was held up by bis imagination as the El 
Doradoof all his hopes. He now set his foot on the soil of his 
choice, conscious of the vast improvement which had taken place 
in his own furtunes, since the period when last he had trod the 
same ground ; for on that former occasion he was without kindred, 
friends, home, or aught that he could call his own, save the rags, 
as he calls them, wherewith he was covered; but now, how 
different !—enjoying mdependence, commanding a fine vessel, 
with a earté blanche to act as he pleased, not only im the 
possession of friends and patrons, but of comparative wealih. 
Mr, Bowers engaged a comfortable lodging on shore, aud devoted 
his time with the utmost cordiality to Chilian society. He had 
uot sojourned long on shore, when Lord Cochrane, who had been 
long expected, arrived, and was received with due henours. The 
Lieutenant expresses the greatest delight, at renewing his acquain- 
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tance with many Chilian families, towhom he had been introduced 
at the period of his first visit to these quarters, and from his 
account, we conclude that the Chilians must, indeed, be the very 
models of hospitality. At Santiago, the higher order of the 
population appears to have undergone a decided change in the 
structure of its social system, and instead of the habits of reserve, 
which used to distinguish the females in particular, they are now 
remarkable for their resemblance in manners and customs to the 
most refined circles of Europe. An atteudauce at several balls, 
given in honour of the patriotic chiefs who distinguished them- 
selyes inthe war with the mother country, enabled the Lieutenant 
to give a correct description of these amusements ; the company, 
he informs us, generally assemble at eight o’clock :—the rooms 
were well lighted with wax candles, in chandeliérs, or side 
branches. The older dames take their stations on a row of chairs 
next the wall on each side, the younger or unmarried in front ; 
their male friends or relations are grouped around them, standing 
and entertaining them with the on dits of the day. The dancing 
commences about nine with some lively country dance ; the prin- 
cipal couple leading off. The doors and windows are always 
thrown open to allow an uninterrupted view of the scene within 
to all outside. These for the most part consist of young folks, 
who have not been fortunate enough to receive an invitation, and 
who always come tapado, muffled up in the mantillo, so as to be 
known by none but their own immediate friends within, who gene- 
rally take care they shall not be shared out of the good things 
constantly handing round between each dance. The country 
dance, varied by the waltz and the minuet, is kept up with great 
spirit until twelve, or sometimes one, when the doors of the sup- 
per-room are thrown open, and a universal movement is made for 
the tables, at which there is seldom more than sitting room for the 
ladies, the men standing behind their chairs, providing them with 
the various good things, ham, turkey, chicken, tongue, sweet- 
meats, wine, and fruits, under which the tables bend. The latter, 
in their turn, are supplied by their fair friends, who, while exert- 
ing their masticating powers on one morsel, are handing another 
on the point of their fork to their attendant; thus no time is lost, 
and it is thought the highest compliment for a lady to distinguish 
an individual of the other sex by passing the petits morceaux 
across the table to him, when he in return generally sends some- 
thing back of his own. 

After the wine the play of pellotillas is begun: this entertain- 
ment consists in rolling up little pellets of bread, and shooting 
them slyly at each other, The sound of the music is the signal 
for all to rise; the young rush to the ball-room, but the older 
dames seize whatever they can clutch of the viands, and fill their 
handkerchiefs with them. Quitting Santiago with regret, the 
Lieutenant returned to Valparaiso, where he received a visit on 
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board from some of the principal families. Departing from Val- 
paraiso, Lieutenant Bowers, in the course of his voyage, anchored 
near a polat of land called Iquique, in south latitude 20° 10’. He 
was greatly struck to hear continually from the people of Iquique, 
the demand of ‘* something to present to the lady Nina.” Im- 
pelled by curiosity to inquire about the lady, he discovered that 
she was a celebrated beauty of Guantaxia, who had been recently 
married to the Governor of Iquique. The Lieutenant lost no time 
in making overtures to the governor, and at last completely suc- 
ceeded in securing both him and his beautiful spouse as firm 
friends, to whose assistance in the subsequent part of his career, 
he declares, he was several times indebted for the preservation 
of his life. A few leagues from Iquique are the rich mines of 
Guantaxia, and a little further on those of S Santa Rosa. They were 
both visked by our traveller, who was liberally permitted to in- 
Spect every part of the wor ke, Lhe silver, he s says, is extracted 
by amalgamation, the process of which is too curious to be passed 
over. The ore, brokew into small pieces, and sometimes slightly 
heated, is esedhed 3 ina mill, through which is conducted a stream 
of water that carries the earthy and metallic particles of ore as 
they become sufficiently pulv erized into a cistern or pit, the cone 
tents of which overflow into another, carrying away the lightest, 
and leaving the heaviest particles in the first. The sediment, 
taken out and laid in separate aud equal heaps on ox-hides or 
stone floors, is mixed with common salt and mules’ dung ; afier 
this, mercury Is gradually sprinkled overit, and the whole is well 
stirred or trodden down several times a day, until the er. is 
observed to remain by itself, the silver being’ saturated by 1 
This process lasts from inn to fifteen days, sometimes more, 
When completed, the amalgam is carried into a trough, and there 
stirred under a stream of water r; this is conducted into a second, 
and a third, carrying with it all the earthy and liglitest metallic 
particles, finally “depositing the latter, and taking é away ouly the 
former. ‘The metal when sufficiently washed, is taken out, put 
into bags, pressed so as to force out as much of the mercury as 
possible, and then moulded into pifia or cones like a sugar loaf. 
These, having undergone another pressure, are finally placed i ina 
small furnace e and sufliciently heated to cause the evaporation or 
fusion of any remaining substance mixed with the silver. 

By his activity and skill the Lieutenant seems to have carried 
ona very profitable system of traffie with the different districts on 
the South American coast; and it is probable that he would 
have succeeded beyond wren his wishes in amassing wealth, had 
he not impruder.tly exposed himself to a cold, the consequences 
of which brought him to the very brink of the grave. In the 
meantime, his ship was sold, and his money obtain ied from him 


by the unprincipled knaves to whose care he had the misfortune 
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to be entrusted ; and after five months of suffering he awoke, he 
says, as from a trance, and found that his property was goue. 

Recommended to proceed to Coquimbo, for the benefit of: a 
change of air, the Lieutenant was lucky in meeting with a gene- 
rous countryman, Mr. George Edwards, of whose hospitality and 
kindness he speaks with the most enthusiastic gratitude. Con- 
trary to expectation, after a few months, he was able to obtain a 
portion of his property, and with the preceeds purchased a fast 
sailing American brig, in which he ca:ried a cargo of wheat to 
Lima from Valparaiso. Of the former city a copious description 
is given, but the subject is familiar to most of our readers. The 
same remark also applies to the account which the author presents 
to us of the chief heroes who flourished during the late revolu- 
tionary troubles of South America 

Lieutenant Bowers gladly accepted an offer of a passage to 
England, and upon his arrival there proceeded to Cheltenham. 
At that health-restoring residence, he so completely recovered the 
foriner vigour of his constitution, as to be able to commence 
another commercial expedition in a ten-gun brig which he pur- 
chased. On reaching Valparaiso with his cargo, he found the 
country in confusion, the patriot cause bemg now in a very 
uncertain state. Having been persuaded to carry a portion of his 
freight to Callao, the Lieutenant, on his voyage from Valparaiso, 
had the misfortune to fall in with a Spanish privateer, and to be 
captured by her. The Spanish captain bebaved with great severity, 
plundering both money and property, and treating the Lieutenant 
and his crew with the utmost oppression. Put ashore with his 
crew, at last, at Quilca, ard thus stripped of everything, the 1l- 
fated party bad only to depend on the charity of the inhabitants 
of the place, and this was abundantly extended to them by the 
military commandaut, and a Mr, Lucas Cotera. The most stre- 
nuous exertions were immediately put in requisition to pursue the 
privateer, but the whole of the proceedings were ineffectual. In 
these efforts Commodore Stewart, of the United States’ ship, the 
Franklin, rer.dered himself particularly conspicuous; and after 
vainly attempting to recover the property captured by the pri- 
vateer, he received the Lieutenant and his party on board. 

The author speaks in terms of high admiration of the discipline 


which he observed on board the American vessel. His account 
is as follows :— 


‘During nearly two months that I remained on board, though the greater 
part of her crew were ‘old King’s men,’ I do not recollect witnessing one 
single instance of drunkenness, insolence, or disorderly conduct. The 
routine of duty was performed with all the smoothness and precision of a 
well.arranged machine. These results, as will ever be the case, were pro- 
duced much less by measures of severity and coercion than by the perfection 
of regulations evidently founded, as they should be, on a knowledge of 
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human nature, and above all, a thorough acquaintance with the character 
of the amphibious portion of it, for whom they were peculiarly adapted. 

‘‘ Among the whole class of propensities, all more or less blind or obtuse, 
none reasons less than drunkenness, its indulgence paralyzing or enervating 
the reflecting faculty. Hence, of all vices this is the most incorrigible 
and irreclaimable. 

‘“‘ Aware of this, and that no punishment, neither the dread of the cat, 
nor the terrors of the yard-arm, can effectually deter the confirmed drunk- 
ard while the means of gratification are within his reach, that on the con- 
trary, as with other forbidden fruit, the inclination increasing in the ratio 
of the very difficulties interposed, but becomes more irresistible, an ex- 
cellent plan, in addition tothe ordinary prohibitory measures against the 
introduction of spirituous liquors, was adopted, which effectually prevented 
the barter, accumulation and transfer, of the daily allowance, so common in 
our ships under the ordinary system of serving out grog. Every day, at 
dinner and supper, the crew mustered by divisions, under the superinten- 
dence of their respective officers, and drank their portion at the tub, each 
individual when he had emptied his pot, reversing it over another tub or 
bucket placed for that purpose; thus effectually preventing any portion of 
it from being smuggled below. In our ships, the cook of the mess for the 
time being always comes in for an extra allowance, besides which the more 
inveterate soakers have always the means of occasional indulgence, either 


by purchasing the allowance of some one of their shipmates, or by clubbing 
together and taking it by turns. 


“Still further to prevent this abuse, the executive officer should levy 
unsparing war on every empty bottle or vessel capable of containing 
liquids. 

“The commodore himself, a hardy veteran of sixty, exhibited a laudable 
example of zeal and activity to those under him. With all the agility of 
the youngest, he might be seen, while in quest of the privateer, from time to 
time mounting the rigging to the top-gallant-mast-head, whence with 
anxious eyes he swept the horizon.” —pp. 167—170. 


A journey performed by Lieutenant Bowers subsequently to 
Arequipa, for the purpose of visiting Mr. Cotera, brought him 
into a country, the luxurious vegetation of which filled him with 
admiration. ‘The state of parties at Arequipa, the celebration of 
the carnival there, and its commerce, form the subjects of an 
interesting chapter. The Lieutenant, returning to Valparaiso, 
recovered his ship Katherine ; and he oratefully 1 mentions that his 
passage back was generously given to him by another American 
Captain, Isaac Williams, of the Arab, Boston. By the assistance 
of friends, and the fav ourable events of the crisis, the Lieutenant 
was enabled once more to resume his old successful career of 
commercial enterprise, and before quitting Valparaiso with a fresh 
cargo, he resolved to repay, as well as he could, the hospitality 
which had been extended to him whilst there. He gavea splendid 
féte champetre, which was numerously attended. 

The Lieutenant enters into considerable details respecting 
several of the individuals who had attained d'stinction in South 
America during the tnrbuleut period of the revolution, Amongst 
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others, he notices the history of Matteo Menart, whose name 
spread terror for a long time along the coasts of Chili and Peru. 
A Genoese by birth, w hilst yet a boy he fled from his home, and 
entered a ship bonwsdl for the Pacific Ocean. When the ship 
reached Peru, he deserted her, and finally settled at Callao, where 
he married a native, and opened a dram- shop, which he conducted 
ou the most depraved principles. His daring disposition pointed 
him out to the authorities as a useful ally, and he was appomted 
one of the crew of the harbour boat ; he was there promoted, and 
at last able fo possess bimself of a small vessel, with which he 
traded. In one of his voyages he happened to bes captured, with 
several other small craft, by Lord Cochrane, at the mouth of the 
river Guayaquil ; the arrest took place at night, and there was no 
doubt that in the mor.ing the whole w ould have been liberated, 
as the measure, commanded by Lord Cochrane, was one merely of 
security. But the indignation of Menari knew no bounds, and in 
ie nicht he attempted to murder one of the men who were — 
on board to watch him. He was placed in irons, and tied up t 
the gangway, where he was well Raoeed. besides being bested 
of his vessel. These proceedings so strongly operated on his 
mind as to induce him to vow eternal hatred to the English 
name. He joined an outlaw called General Benavides, who: car- 
ried devastation amongst the Chilians wherever he went, with a 
body of Indians, who readily flocked to his standard. Menari 
joined this man as a naval officer, and in this capacity he come 
mitted many murders and robberies on the neighbouring seas. 
An expedition was sent against Aranea, the district infested b 
this lawless band, and at “the head of it was Jock Roberton, a 
Scotchman, who had come out with others to join Lord Cochrane. 
A great battle ensued, in which Roberton was successful, routin 
Benavides, and leaving Menari for dead on the field. ‘The latter, 
however, survived, and being brought to Valparaiso a prisoner, 
was ultimately released through the infl uence of a powerful friend. 
Not only was ‘he liberated, but was put on board a schooner, be- 
longing to a captain of Guayaquil, where he behaved so well as 
to induce the latter to make him an officer of the ship. Menari 
took the first opportunity to act the traitor to his benefactor ; at 
the head of five of the crew, he rose one night, and turned the 
captain and some others adrift, and proceeded with the valuable 
cargo to Chiloe, which was then in possession of the Spaniards. 
In ‘the meantime, Roberton had abandoned the service of the 
Chili government, and had fixed himself with some foilowers in 
the island of Mocha. a few leagues only from the Chili coast. 
Menariheard of the fact, and he resolved upon avenging the victory 
which Roberton had formerly gained cver him. He proceeded to 
Mocha, and succeeded in decoying the poor Roberton to his ship, 
where he kept him, squeezed up in a henecoop, on bread and 
water. He would have readily taken the life of the prisoner, if 
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he did not feel some enjoyment in torturing him. Whilst Ro- 
berton was still on board, Menari had many encounters with 
different ships, which at last very considerably diminished the num- 
berofhismen. In thisextremityhe forced Roberton to become his 
first lieutenant, and it was chiefly through the assistance of the 
latter that Menari was able to capture the Lieutenant’s brig. 
Menari was at last taken by a French corvette, and brought pri- 
~ soner to France, and after many adventures was appointed to the 
command of the port at Corunna. The Lieutenant informs us 
that this villain is now in Valadolid, living on the half-pay of a 
lieutenant in the Spanish service. 

The reverses which the royal cause had met with in South 
America considerably changed the prosp-cts of Lieutenant Bowers 
for the worse, inasmuch as his principal speculations were founded 
on entir ely opposite expectations. 

The concluding chapters of this work are principally occupied 
with retaarks on the navigation of the seas round the coast, and it 
is needless to say that the practical information arising from such 
experience as Lieutenant Bowers has had in those seas, must be 
well worthy the attention of sailors. After twelve years acquaint- 
ance with the navigation of the Pacific, he bears honourable tes- 
timony to the admirable conduct of the British captains who have 
been engaged in the protection of our commerce in those seas. 
He then calls the earnest attention of all the friends of humanity 
to the question of the improvement of seamen. He offers a variety 
of suggestions for effecting the moral amelioration of this singu- 
larly “neglected class ; in a comparison-of some length he shows 
how much better off the American sailors are than the British, the 
condition of many of the latter being altogether deplorable. The 
whole of this portion of the volume is particularly deserving the 
attention of the legislature, as containing hints of the most serious 
consequence for their guidance in the adoption of commercial 
measures. The style of the Lieutenant is highly creditable to his 
talents and acquirements, and will surprise those who, like our- 
selves, will have learned to comprehend the extent of the attention 


which he was under the necessity of devoting to very different 
matters, 





Arr. IIIl.—A Treatise on Roads ; wherein the Principles on which Roads 
should be made are explained and illustrated, by the Plans, Specifications, 
and Contracts, made use of by Thomas Talford, Esq., on the Holyhead 
Road. By the Right Hon. Sir H. Parnety, Bart., Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Institution of Civil Engineers, London. London: Longman, 
tees, and Co. 1833. 


WE do not know the character in which a public man deserves 
more to be respected and admired, than when he directs his abi- 
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lities to the promotion of some purpose connected with the do- 
mestic economy of the people ; because in the sphere to which 
he thus transfers his exertions, little of that recompense awaits 
him which usually forms the attraction that leads men to take a 
part in political life. With such performances as Sir Henry 
Parnell has now furnished a specimen of, we usually associate 
the very best and most disinterested motives ; for it is impossible 
to suppose that a selfish or a careless man would interrupt the 
tranquillity of a life which fortune had rendered so easy, in order 
that he might serve by his voluntary labours the interests of his 
fellow-men. 

The subject of the present volume forms one which, to the 
people of Great Britain, presents itself with very peculiar features 
of recommendation. The roads of England are the first and most 
striking features by which all travellers are taught to estimate the 
degree of our social refinement. Of all apparent indications by 
which a country can be judged, the state of the roads is the en- 
terion the most unequivocal and the most ample. When the con- 
dition of the highways, as well as their number, are on a scale of 
superiority in any wiver country, the fact at once announces that 
amongst its people will be found the high moral qualifications 
which correspond with sucha state of improvement; for if the 
subject be carefully studied, it will appear that convenient and 
good roads cannot be formed except where the public good is 
preferred to private interests, where the few must yield to the 
wishes of the many, and where neither feudal selfishness nor 
caprice can interfere with such arrangements as the general 
accommodation may demand. Hence the roads of any territory 
will generally afford to travellers some insight into the character 
of the government which holds jurisdiction over it ; and not a few 
foreign visitors of England have recorded their opinion that she 

roved herself the freest country by having the best roads. 

Such, then, being the character of the subject, it is pleasant 
to see that it is reserved for one so competent as Sir Henry 
Parnell to treat it, particularly as his qualifications are entirely 
practical, having been derived from his experience in the enter- 

rize for establishing the great work, the Holyhead road. The 
object of the book is to state, in a familiar manner, and to illus- 
trate by graphic representations, the best methods of construct- 
ing publie roads, so as that they should admit of being travelled 
upon with safety and rapidity, and of being rendered the medium 
for the conveyance of goods at the lowest possible point of 
expense. 

After an introduction, which is chiefly occupied with historical 
matter, the author commences by laying down rules for tracing 
the line of a new road. He insists upon the propriety of always 
having recourse, in the first instance, to an actual survey by in- 
struments of the country, and not to trust to the eye alone. A 
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surveyor should, therefore, be employed, and he should take the 
levels of all the various lines that appear most favourable. A 
map should then be made, and so shaded as to show the exact 
nature of the country in respect of high grounds and valleys, 
streams, ponds, houses, churches, &c. A section of the soil 
should also be made, for the purpose of exhibiting the nature of 
the strata. The golden rule in the formation of a road 1s to take 
the line between two points—that is, the shortest has the greatest 
level, and which demands the smallest amount of expense. But 
the nature of the country must always be considered, and the 
numerous obstructions to be surmounted in many places consti- 
tute an important part of the science of road-making. Sir Henry 
accordingly has a Icug chapter on hills, and gives some curious 
information on the descent of those of certain heights by common 
vehicles. He shows that an inclination of 1 in 35 is found b 
experience to be just such an inclination as admits of horses being 
driven in a stage-coach with perfect safety, when descending in 
as fast a trot as they can go; because, in such a case, the coach- 
man can preserve his command over them, and guide and sto 
them as he pleases. A practical illustration that this rate of in- 
clination is not too great, may be seen on a part of the Holyhead 
road, lately made by the Parliamentary Commissioners, to the 
north of the city of Coventry, where the inclinations are at this 
rate, and are found to present nv difficulty to fast driving, either 
in ascending or descending. For this reason it may be taken asa 
general rule, in laying out a line of new road, never, if possible, 
to have a greater inclination than that of 1 in 35. 

Sir Henry, with good reason, complains that the great mistake 
of road-making in hilly countries has been this—that after the 
roads ascend a considerable height on one side, they are sure to 
descend again on the other side, before they gain the summit of 
the country through which they pass; so that the ascent is greatly 
multiplied, and the delay of travellers isin proportion. ‘Thus, on 
the London and Barnet road, the number of perpendicular feet 
which the horses must ascend is upwards of 1300, though Barnet 
is only 500 feet higher than London; but then in coming from 
Barnet to London—that is to say, making a total descent of 500 
feet—it actually happens that a horse has to make an ascent of 
nearly 800 feet. Sir Henry concludes that several hundred feet 
might be saved by judicious improvements in these roads. 

He next considers the necessity of surmounting the obstacles of 
rivers, and appears to be of opinion that a great deal too much 
timidity is feit about the expense of bridges, when the line of a 
road would naturally be shortened by them. People do not ima- 
gine, when they are called on to pay tor the building of a bridge, 
for the purpose just mentioned, how much they may save in time, 
and inthe cost of materials and repair for many years to come. 

In reference to bogs and marshy ground, Sir Henry ts cf opinion 
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that it is always best to avoid them; for let the artificial road be 
ever so well constructed, still it is upon a soft foundation, which 
yields ; and in another chapter, the author shows how much the 
burden of horses is increased by carrying loads over an elastic 
road. If, however, it be unavoidable to carry the course of the 
road over such a soil, then the expense of proper drainage must 
be incurred: and a high embankment, in order to compress the 
porous sub-soil, is a measure of absolute economy. In all’cases a 
good indication for the line of a road will be afforded by the ex- 
istence of proper materials in a given locality; and another gene- 
ral rule is, that a road should be so directed as to secure to it an 
uninterrupted exposure to two atmospheric influences, namely— 
the sun and the wind. Water allowed to remain on the materials 
of roads wears them away very rapidly, particularly when they 
are crushed by vehicles. 

In the second chapter, Sir Henry enters at large into the prin- 
ciples of the art of constructing roads, and he commences by 
stating that the first and most obvious principle of all, is that 
which is most commonly violated. The quantity of hard materials 
at present employed never exceeds scarcely a thickness of five or 
six inches; whereas that very depth of small stones, to make a 
good road, should be laid on a regular foundation constructed of 
large stones, and set as arough pavement ; and in the illustration 
of his views, he applies the mechanical principle of Sir Isaac 
Newton to roads. He then considers and estimates the kinds of 
external force which operate against the momentum or tendency 
to move in a straight line by carriages travelling over those roads. 
Copious directions are then given for laying the foundation of, 
and for forming a road, and several of the specifications actuall 
carried into effect on the Holyhead road, are quoted by Sir 
Henry, for the purpose of exhibiting the value of observing the 
regulations contained in them. The subject of drainage is next 
considered at length. 

The author describes seven kinds of roads, which have each 
their particular use and application. He enters into the histor 
of iron railways, the period of the first employment, of which he 
considers as by no means clearly ascertained. In the course of 
his remarks on this class of roads, we find an estimate of the come 
parative expense of transferring goods by canals, by railways, 
and by common roads: as a curious calculation it deserves atten- 
tion. From various observations which have been made on the 
work actually performed by horses on several railways, it may be 
assumed, that the greatest effect produced by horses is twelve 
tons gross, drawa over a space of twenty miles per day ; and, as 
the waggons employed on railways are generally one-third of the 
gross weight, the net weight of the goods carried will be eight 
tons over twenty miles per day, by one horse, or 160 tons over 
one mile, at the averave velocity of two miles per hour, The 
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expense may be taken at two-pence per ton per mile. Qn canals, 
one horse will draw a boat containing twenty-five tons of goods, 
over a space of sixteen miles per day, at the speed of two miles 
and a half per hour: this is equivalent to 25x 16=400 tons of 
merchandise carried over one mile per day, of two and a half times 
as much as on a railway. ‘The actual expense of transporting 
v'oods by canal, is only one half-penny per ton per mile, including 
boat-hire, steersman, wages, and horse power. This has been 
the regular charge on the Ellesmere Canal for some years, and is 
now introduced on the Oxford canals, and several others. In 
Scotland and Ireland, where the roads are made with broken 
stones, and where the practice is to use one-horse carts, the work 
which horses perform may be taken at 25 ewt., exclusive of the 
cart. But in England, where waggous are used, and the roads 
are not so hard, the work of horses may be taken at 15 ewt. In 
the latter case, the average cost is about ninepence per ton per 
mile, including the wear and tear of the carts, and the wages of 
the drivers. In some parts of the country the cost is sixpence per 
mile, but in other parts, as near London, it is one shilling. ‘The 
expense of carrying goods by locomotive engines on railways 
much exceeds that on canals or on railways with horses. 

The next class of roads is that called paved roads, which Sir 
Henry shows, when made on proper principles, are much superior 
to common roads in enabling horses to draw very large burdens. 
Sir Henry complains that the London pavements, up to a recent 
period, were constructed with a great degree of negligence as to 
the important principle of a solid foundation, and as the bottom 
of these pavemeuts was formed of all sorts of rotten materials, 
some portions of the surface necessanly gave way before others. 
A little more attention has lately been paid to the paveme.ts in 
London, and lately, Fleet Street has been paved with considerable 
care ; the stones were properly shaped and dressed, and evenly 
laid: the ground was dug out twelve or eighteen inches deep, and 
a body of broken stones was put into the space thus cleared out 
for a foundation, and the joints of the paving stones, when set, 
were grovted with liquid lime. Yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
pavement soon got out of order, and became uneven and extremely 
defective in a few months after it was made. ‘The cause of this 
failure was the stones for the foundation having been thrown in 
loosely, by cart-loads at a time, and merely levelled before the 
paving stones were laid on. The great defects in the London 
pavement, with respect to the shape of the paving stones, and to 
proper bottoming, are, in a great measure, to be attributed to the 
errors committed by the persons who have had the management 
of making contracts for it. 

The manner, too, in which the contracts were effected may be 
considered as leading, in a great measure, to the imperfection of 
the London pavements ; Sir Henry thus lays down a complete 
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plan for paving London, in which the directions are very copious 
and detailed. An allusion to the practice of Macadamization is 
made, by Sir Henry, for the purpose of showing the folly and 
expense of the attempts made to render it applicable to London. 

The author then proceeds to the full consideration of roads 
partly paved, and partly made with broken stones, and of roads 
with a foundation of pavement, anda surface of broken stones ; 
the value of the latter sort of road, is illustrated by the history 
of the proceedings, which took place for the formation of the 
Highgate Archway road. Several attempts, which cost a vast 
deal of money, were made, but ineffectually, to secure a goed 
way, by that great northern thoroughfare. At length Mr. 
Telford’s plan, of a foundation comprised of Roman cement and 
gravel, was adopted with the happiest results. ‘The baronet pro- 
ceeds to lay down a plan, for forming a road, which shall consist 
of a foundation of rubble stones, and a surface of broken stones ; 
for cheapness, and for durability, particularly when employed for 
cross turnpike roads ; this formation is preferable to the next 
plan, which he describes, of a road exclusively composed of 
broken stones. Such roads as the latter are not fit at all for 
thoroughfares, and they are the roads on which the greatest ha- 
vock is made by hard frosts and thaws. Gravel roads should be 
thought of in localities only, where stone materials for roads 
cannot easily be procured, and, even then a good gravel road 
can only be formed, by making a convex surface, of which the 
middle portion shall be of the depth of sixteen inches, while the 
borders shall be only ten inches, and further by taking the great- 
est care to draiu effectually, the sub-soil on which the gravel is 
laid. 

Of the appendages necessary to roads, fences are of the first 
importance, and our authority states, that the stone fences are not 
only cheaper and better, but that they are much neater on road 
sides, than hedges. Nevertheless, he gives copious directions for 
the raising of quick fences. 

Such is the classification of the sort of roads, which it is useful 
to make known, with a view to the application of the useful 
principles which it embraces, and which by their adwption, may 
not only save public money, but greatly add to public convenience. 
In the next division of this work, Sir Henry enters into the par- 
ticular details of the execution of his general plans. He begins, 
with noticing those more cumplicated operations, connected with 
roads, which are of a nature to demand the skill of the stone 
mason. ‘The construction of bridges, then is an important branch 
of these, and the principle cbject the buildmg of them, in the 
view of the road makers should be ;—first, the most eligible situa- 
tion, as regards direction of the road ;—secondly, the proper 
width for the roadway ;—thirdly, the inclination of the roadway 
over the bridge ;—and fourthly, the number and span of the archer. 
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In the next place, the building of walls for supporting roads, such 
as breast walls and retaining “walls, will require the mason, who 
will likewise have to give his attention to cross-drains, inlets, out- 
lets, depots for holding the materials used for repairs of roads, 
toll-houses, lamps, and mile-stones. ‘Ihe directions respecting 
the toll gates and bars show, in a remarkable manner, the minute 
attention Sir Henry has paid to all departments of the great sub- 
ject ; a toll-gate, he tells us, should never be placed on a hill or 
at the bottoin of one. When carriages are going up hill, the 
horses must make a great exertion to ‘put a carriage into motion 
after being stopped at a toll-gate. Many fatal accidents have 
eceured from having toll-gates just at the bottom of hills. When 
circumstances render it unavoidable that a toll- gate should be 

placed at the bottom of a hill, the gateway dali be very wide. 
ir a single gate be used, it should not be less than fifteen feet in 
the clear : but, in such a situation, it is much better to make 
double gates, meeting in the middle, without a centre-post ; by 
these means an opening may easily be had of from twenty- four to 
thirty feet in the clear. Toll-gates should be painted white, to 
make ihem more easily seen in the night-time. They are fre- 
quently made too high. When this is the case, they are more 
expensive and unsightly than low gates, and their additional 
weight acts asa powerful leverage in straining and pulling the 
hanging post out of its place. 

When the project, for the formation ofa road has been matured, 
and its plan agreed upon, there are further essential steps to be 
taken before the execution is begun. The maps an d drawings, as 
before stated, should be provided ; a specification should be pre- 
pared, explaining in detail, the method of execution ; then, when 
thespecification has been settled, the estimate of the expense of the 
work is to be made out, and after all this has been accomplished, 
there remains the contract for executing it. The admonitions which 
are given by Sir Henry, on this last interesting subject are highly 
deserving of attention. Contract is undoubtedly, according to all 
experience, when conducted on proper regulations, the surest 
way of securing the superiority of the proposed work. A con- 
tractor of known skill and integrity may always be preferred to 

any other person who may be the most deserving in respect of 
cheapness, in case that a competition is raised; but if such a 
contractor cannot be obtained, then an advertisement must be 
had recourse to. 

But when tenders are delivered in, it 1s very important to take 
care to act upon right principles in making a selection from them. 
The preference should invariably be decided on by taking into con- 
sideration the skill, integrity, and capital, of the persons who make 
the tenders, as well as the prices which they offer ; for if a contractor 
be selected without skill, or integrity, or capital, merely because his 
tender is for the smallest sum, the consequence will inevitably be 
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imperfect work, every kind of trouble and disappointment, and fre- 
quently expensive litigation. The true principle to go upon in 
selecting a contractor is to lean in favour of liberal terms; and 
rather to overpay than underpay him. He should be made quite 
confident by his bargain, that he will receive a fair profit for his 
time and labour ; he will then embark in his work with spirit, and 
be led by a desire to gain reputation to perform his agreement to 
the satisfaction of all parties; but when, in following an opposite 
principle, a contractor is led by competition to undertake a work for 
a price that is too low, he starts, from the commencement, by having 
recourse to every species of contrivance for avoiding the fair fulfil- 
ment of what he is required to perform ; every thing is done in an 
imperfect way; sub-contracts are made at inadequate prices, a 
continual contest is carried on between the contractor and the in- 
spector, and most commonly the whole concludes in a law-suit, the 
ruin of the contractor and his securities, and great loss to tradesmen 
and others by debts due by the contractor and his workmen. 

Having completed the exposition of his views on the formation of 
new roads, Sir Henry Parnell calls our attention to the best methods 
of improving old ones. It was not till 1819 that a good system of 
management was enforced on the trustees of the turnpike roads. A 
considerable change for the better was the consequence, but nothing 
like what was required has as yet been accomplished. In regard to 
their direction, for example, the turnpike roads of the kingdom at 
present are extremely defective. The reason is, that the line of the 
present roads is the same as was first selected by the aborigines of 
the country, for their footways and horse tracks, and the conse 
quence is, that there is scarcely a road in England between two 
places which can be said to be in the best line as respects hills, or 
even as to distance. A fundamental change is therefore essential 
before we can ever expect to make our roads what they ought to be 
in a country where the rapidity and convenience of communication 
are of such peculiar importance. 

The first step therefore, according to Sir Henry Parnell, which 
should be taken towards the improvement of the principal roads of 
the kingdom, is the making of surveys of the mail-coach roads : 
this work should be done by government. ‘The engineers employed 
should also be required to make plens and estimates for the im- 
provements which may appear to be necessary ; and the trustees of 
every principal road should be furnished with copies of the surveys, 
and of the plan and estimates for improvements relating to the road 
under their care. The number of single mail-coach miles daily 
travelled in Great Britain, including pair-horse coaches, 1s 15,604. 
The expense attending the surveying of them should not exceed 3/, 
a mile; so that the whole expense to be incurred on this important 
preliminary step, for the improvement of these roads, would not be 


of a large amount. . 
Those roads, against whose direction no objection apples, should 
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be put into a proper form, especially with a view of preventing those 
accidents of such frequent occurrences to night coaches. These 
casualties result most commonly from the coachman getting off the 
road unconsciously, and running his wheels on high footpaths or 
banks on the borders of the road. Sir Henry proposes that to 
render such consequences impossible, the footpaths should never 
exceed six inches above the side channel on the road, and that a flat 
mound of the same height as the footpath should be raised on the 
other side of the channel on the road. A coach, in fogs or storms, 
might be easily drawn into the channel, and kept there without any 
danger of being overturned. 

One of the most practically useful portion of this volume is that 
which relates to the repairs of roads; and in order that every 
attempt of this nature should be successful, it is essential that the 
process should be conducted on some regular and fixed plan. One 
general rule which scarcely admits of exception is this, that the 
harder the material employed in repairing roads, the better and 
cheaper will be the roads. The best descriptions of stones for the 
above purpose are basalt, granite, quartz, syenite, and porphyry 
rocks. Of other stones, the author gives the following informa- 
tion :— 


‘‘ The whinstones found in different parts of the United Kingdom, 
Guernsey granite, Mountsorrel, and Hartshill stone of Leicestershire, and 
the pebbles of Shropshire, Staffordshire, and Warwickshire, are among the 
best of the stones now commonly in use. The schistus rocks being of a 
slaty and argillaceous structure, will make smooth roads, but they are 
rapidly destroyed when wet by the pressure of wheels, and occasion great 
expense in scraping, and constantly laying on new coatings. Limestone 
is defective in the same respect. It wears rapidly away when wet, and 
therefore, when the traffic on a road is very great, it is an expensive ma- 
terial. Sandstone is generally much too weak for the surface of a road, it 
will never make a hard one. It is very well adapted to the purpose of a 
pavement, as a foundation fora road. Flints vary much in quality as a 
road material. The hardest of them are nearly as good as the best lime- 
stone, but the softer kinds are quickly crushed by the wheels of carriages, 
and make heavy and dirty roads. Gravel, when it consists of pebbles of 
the hard sort of stones, will make a good road, particularly when the peb- 
bles are so large as to admit of their being broken; but when it consists of 
limestone, sandstone, flint, and cther weak stones, it will not; for it wears 
so rapidly, that the crust of a road made with it, always consists of a large 
portion of the earthy matter to which it is reduced. This prevents the 
gravel from becoming consolidated, and renders a road made with it ex- 
tremely defective with respect to that perfect hardness which it ought to 
have.” —pp. 271, 272. 


The quantity of materials to be put on the road in the course of 
the year must be regulated altogether by the amount of the traffic, 
and the capability of the materials to resist the wear: the time, 
however, for the repairs will be most properly fixed in the months 
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of October and of April, these being the periods of the year when 
the roads are most likely to be saturated with moisture. The water 
channels and drains should also be regularly cleaned, the surface of 
the whole of the road should be scraped from time to time, so as 
never to allow half an inch of mud to remain upon it at any time, 
the object being to expose the surface to the sun, so as that it shall 
become perfectly dry. The succeeding chapter contains a very full 
account of road instruments, and tools; and not only are the com- 
plications of those instruments, such as the theodolites, spirit levels, 
and sextants, clearly explained, but very familiar directions for their 
use are added. 

A chapter on the Legislation of Roads, concludes the disserta- 
tion of the worthy baronet. Perhaps in no example that could be 
pointed out, is the distinction between Great Britain and almost 
every other country more obvious than in the peculiarity belonging to 
her, ofa spirit of commercial associatiou. In France, all the principal 
roads are under the direct management of government. What is 
the state of the roads in France? They are almost all weak and 
rutted. The main roads leading from the metropolis are paved and 
kept in good order, but in most districts the roads are repaired with 
gravel, and consequently are impassible in winter: the diligences 
are unable to pass over them more rapidly than at the rate of four 
miles an hour. Where the materials are harder in the country 
parts of France, the roads are scarcely ever smooth, so weak are 
they in their foundations. But there are extensive tracts of that 
kingdom, where no regularly formed roads are to be found at all. 
And yet in the year 1830, a sum of no less than £1,800,000 was 
granted for the support of the roads of France. In England, the 
government has, as the result clearly proves, that it has taken 
a very sound view of its policy, by devolving its powers to persons 
who, under the title of subscribers, commissioners, or trustees, are 
willing to undertake the formation of new roads, or the improvement 
of old ones. Nothing but leaving the management of roads to those 
who live in their neighbourhood, could have reconciled the people 
of England, to the payment of such an enormous sum as Is now 
produced by tolls. Turnpike roads i many instances, have sprung 
wholly from the spirit of private individuals, and the same source 
has given rise to the formaticn of canals, docks, bridges, and most 
of the useful public works in the country. If, however, the exist- 
ence of this excellent system has its great advantages, it likewise 1s 
subject to some objections, because in point of fact, the roads are 
much more imperfect than under such a system, they should have 
been. Thus, whilst nothing is left undone in all other kinds of 
public works, whilst civil engineering, architecture, machinery, are 
all brought to a degree of perfection which excites astonishment, 
in the midst of all this, we behold our roads, every one, almost with- 
out exception, defective in the most essential particulars. The Go- 
vernment has no part to take of the reproach which attaches to this 
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state of things, but it falls exclusively on the country gentlemen 
who are expressly delegated by the legislature to superintend the 
roads. Adam Smith, in speaking of ‘the trustees of roads in his 
day, informs us that more than double the money was usually levied 
by them, than would be sufficient for the completion of the work in 
the best manner, and yet that instead of attaining that perfection, 
the roads were made in the most slovenly manner, and sometimes 
were never finished at all. How far this description applies to mo- 
dern times will be best understood by Sir Henry Parnell’s account 
of the errors committed in giving effect to the turnpike system. 


« According to the provisions of every T urnpike Act, a great number of 
persons are named as trustees: the practice is to make almost every one a 
trustee, residing in the vicinity of a road, who is an opulent farmer or 
tradesman, as well as all the nobility and persons of large landed property ; 
so that a trust seldom consists of fewer than 100 persons, even if the length 
of the road to be maintained by them does not exceed afew miles. The 
result of this practice is, that in every sct of trustees there are to be found 
persons who do not possess a single qualification for the office; persons 
who conceive they are raised by the title of a road trustee to a station of 
some importance; and who, too often, seek to show it, by opposing their 
superiors in ability and integrity, when valuable improvements are under 
consideration ; taking care, too frequently, to turn their authority to ac- 
count, by so directing the spending of the road money as may best promote 
the interests of themselves or their connexions. 

“It sometimes happens that if one trustee, more intelligent and more 
public spirited than the rest, attempts to take a lead, and roposes a 
measure in every way right and proper to be adopted, his ability to give 
advice is questioned, his “presumption condemned, his motives suspected ; 
and as every such measure will, almost always, have the effect of defeating 
some private object, it is commonly met either by direct rejection, or some 
indirect contrivance for getting rid of it. In this way intelligent and public 
spirited trustees become disgusted, and cease to attend meetings; for, 
besides frequently experiencing opposition and defeat at the hands of the 
least worthy of their associates, they are annoyed by the noise, and lan- 
guage with which the discussions are carried on, and feel themselves 
placed i in a situation in which they are exposed, to insult and ill usage. 

“‘ Numerous cases could be quoted to prove the accuracy of what is here 
stated; but it is unnecessary to do so, because every one acquainted with 
the subject, who reads these remarks, will readily allow their general cor- 
rectness, and be prepared to admit that the sketch might easily have been 
still more highly colouyed.”—pp, 292—294. 


Hence the want of system in the measures adopted by the 
trustees, an evil which can only be remedied by a limitation of the 
number of trustees. Then, too, it would be essential to have a 
committee of such trustees chosen by ballot, and which would act as 
the executive in all matters of detail, leaving to the general body the 
management of the revenue, and the directions of the general affairs. 
Another evil of the present system is the division of the same line of 
read into separate jurisdictions or trusts. It is the opinion of our author 
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that all the existing trusts should be consolidated, and that not less 
than fifty miles should be allowed to each. All the mail-coach 
roads, he contends, should be placed under the management of a 
single trust. No time should be lost by the legislature, in creating 
some power, which would be authorized to control trustees, and 
prevent all such abuses, as come under the general heads of neglect 
and corrupt practices. At present the remedy for their neglect, as 
pone out by the law, is at once ludicrous and odious, for if any 

oard of trustees suffer a road, under their jurisdiction, to degenerate 
into a bad condition, it is not to the authors of the mischief that the 
law directs its constitutional resentment, it is against the parish, 
the general inhabitants of which being known to be perfectly innocent 
of the whole matter. The remedy proposed by Sir H. Parnell in this 
case, 1s to allow petitions to be presented to the going Judges of 
Assizes, who should try the allegations, with the assistance of a 
jury, and should have the power of superseding trustees, in case of 
such delinquency was proved as justified such a step. The public 
should further be protected against trustees, by the introduction of 
a better, more open, ‘and more deliberate system, than is now 
followed of carrying turnpike bills through parliament. But even all 
these changes will not be sufficient, to secure an upright and effi- 
cient discharge of their duties by trustees, unless they are placed 
under the immediate superintendance of a public board of com- 
missioners. 

This work of Sir H. Parnell is illustrated by notes, and a very 
considerable number of plates, the latter being executed with great 
accuracy and skill. By the extent and quality of the knowledge 
contained in it, by the soundness of its principles, and the lucid and 
conclusive reasonings which it comprehends, we may regard it as a 
standard performance, assuming its permanent station, as a source 
of authority and reference in our literature. 





Arar. 1V.—Travelling Mems, during a Tour through Belgium, Rhenish 
Prussia, Germany, Switzerland, and France, in the Summer and Autumn 
of 1832—including an excursion up the Rhine. By Tuomas Dyxez, Jun. 
In 2 Vols. London: Longman, Rees,andCo. 1834. 


We take up Mr. Dykes unpretending volumes, merely with a view 
of renewing some of our recollections of the “‘ Grand Tour,” which 
it used to be our duty after the peace, so frequently to perform, and 
sometimes with very indifferent companions. 

A considerable period has now elapsed, since we formed one of 
the numerous parties which almost daily cross the straits of Dover, 
en excursions of curiosity, and the time has almost arrived, when it 
is fitting for us to remind our readers, of all that they have for- 
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gotten of the once well-known scenes, with which they were so 
familiar. 

Mr. Dyke took the precaution of preparing himself for a tour on 
the continent, by a preliminary excursion in his own country. 
Commencing according to immemorial usage, his journey in the 
Netherlands, he is not very particular in his descriptions until he 
arrives at Brussels, and there it would seem that he laid in his re- 
gular stock of note-books. He appears to be well pleased with the 
aspect of the country, and generally exhibits in his remarks a very 
impartial spirit. ‘The churches in Brussels, however, are not to his 
taste, the virgin and saints in them, being awkwardly and vulgarly 
dressed : still he is bold enough to affirm that the people of the con- 
tinent are more observant of their religious duties, than the Protes- 
tant people of England. Mr. Dyke picked up several mementos 
of the great battle in the field of Waterloo which he visited, for he 
says, that even still bones, bullets, trappings, and various militar 
ornaments, are to be seen in abundance on the newly-ploughed lands. 
He found to his great mortification, that the tree called Wellington, 
from its being on the station where the Duke stood on the day of 
the memorable battle, was no more, for a mercenary Goth from 
England, bought it of the farmer of the grounds, and converted it 
into tooth-picks and snuff-boxes for his own emolument. Upon the 
mound of earth raised by the Dutch as a monument of the above 
event, Mr. Dyke saw the bronze lion, which was wrought out of the 
cannon taken from the French. ‘This piece of art, bears traces of 
the barbarous attempts made to destroy it, of the French troops on 
their return from Antwerp. He says that the whole aspect of the 
battle-field is considerably altered in consequence of the surface 
having been pared to supply the material for the large mound. 

In speaking of the political condition of Belgium, Mr. Dyke is 
of opinion, that she cannot long continue an independent existence, 
limited as is her extent, and destitute as she is of harbours, colonies 
or shipping. He predicts that France will ultimately be the gulf 
into which Belgium will be merged. Still Mr. Dyke is by no means 
an advocate for the old connexion of Belgium with Holland. The 
distinctions of language and religion alone were sufficient to coun- 
teract every attempt to amalgamate the two nations into one people. 

The experiment which was tried to effect a union between them, 
was conducted under circumstances the most favourable possible 
for a successful conclusion, for, as Mr. Dyke observes, all that a 
father could do for his children—all that mw can do for his peo- 
ple, did William of Orange, King of the United Netherlands. He 
promoted good-will between his Protestant and Catholic subjects ; 
bestowed all the offices of state impartially, upon both Dutch and 
Belgians ; improved to an amazing extent the public works ; such 
as roads, conveyances, hospitals, schools, &c., and extended the 
commercial interests of the two countries, to a prosperity un- 
exampled during centuries. His mode of furthering the latter 
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= ea proved how much he had the welfare of his kingdom at heart. 
hen permission was requested to commence any great under- 
taking, he often became a partner in the concern, and lent large 
sums of money to the firm. The extensive foundry of Mr. Cocke- 
rill, an English gentleman, near Liége, is an instance where the 
late King of the Netherlands lent and lost an immense sum of 
money. 

Mr. Dyke, after having penetrated the Prussian territory, was 
struck with the superior system on which the Diligences are con- 
ducted, as compares with either France or Belgium.. The arrange- 
ments connected with public travelling, are of the best description, 
securing the greatest amount of certainty and convenience to the 
travellers. The results of a visit to Cologne, are detailed at consi- 
derable length, but the account of the Cathedral is taken from Mr. 
Fearnside. No less than fifty manufactories of Eau de Cologne, 
are in activity in this city. A voyage up the Rhine was now fixed 
on by Mr. Dyke, and in performing it, he notes the chief cele- 
brated places on its banks. Not far from the little town of Ko- 
ningswinter, he met with one of those immense rafts, which form so 
peculiar a means of navigation on the Rhine. The rafts have the 
appearance of floating villages, from the wooden houses erected on 
them by the crew. Cattle and sheep are conveyed for the use 
of the men during the voyage. These extraordinary rafts con- 
sist of pine-trees fastened to each other, and, nearer Switzerland, 
are composed of a few trees only: as the navigation becomes less 
obstructed, they receive at various places numerous additions, until 
tha raft becomes the enormous machine we witnessed. They are 
often upwards of a quarter of a mile long, and seventy and eighty 
feet broad, having a draught of seven feet water. ‘The crew is as 
numerous as that of a man-of-war, varying from 500 to 800 men, 
who guide the course of the raft, by rowing at the end. The con- 
sumption of provisions on a raft, from its original starting-place to 
its destination, is 45,000lbs. weight of bread, 20,000lbs. of fresh 
meat, 10 cwt. of dried ditto, 12,000lbs. of cheese, 12 ewt. of but- 
ter, 35 large sacks of vegetables, 500 olims of beer, each holding 
180 bottles, and six or eight butts of wine, of seven and a half olims 
each. The live stock is, as I have before intimated, butchered on 
the voyage, in addition to this. A capital of 400,000 florins is re- 
quisite for its equipment. | | 

The scenery of the Rhine is described in great detail, but as the 
subject has been repeatedly illustrated in recent works, we may with 
propriety pass over the catalogue of Mr. Dyke. it 

Directing his course into Germany, the traveller visited Mayence, 
Weilbach and Francfurt (I'rankfort), with several other cities and 
towns, descriptions of which would be by no means new to our 
readers. The population of Germany he found to be characterized 
by good-nature, good-humour, and industry, the latter quality being 
found especially in the females. In agriculture, these people hold a 
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very respectable rank, and such is the universality of cultivation in 
Germany, that such things as waste lands, or even uncultivated 
patches, are not to be found there. “All the high roads are said to 
excellent in that country, but no paved roads are seen there, the 
practice of Macadamization being very generally adopted amongst 
them. ‘The peasantry are never scattered over the country; they 
all live together in hamlets; their cottages are much larger and 
more strongly built than ours, but there appears about them a want 
of taste, such as 1s seen in the pretty and becoming ornaments that 
surround the habitations of an English village. The rose or jas- 
mine is never seen outside a German cottage; neither is there 
a grass plat in front of, nor a well stocked garden behind the 
house. 

Nearly the whole of the second volume is devoted to an accouut 
of the author’s travels in Switzerland. Amongst the places visited 
by him was the Abbey of Benedictines, at Einsiedeln, in the Canton 
of Schwyz, where pilgrims were crowding in incalculable abundance. 
We give Mr. Dyke’s account of the place. 


‘‘ But the principal attraction here is the miraculous image of the Vir- 
gin, which is enclosed in a small chapel of darkly-coloured marble, ever 
which the present sumptuous edifice is erected. This image is the prin- 
cipal cause of all its riches and renown. Thousands and thousands of pil- 
erims come from all quarters to kneel before the sainted shrine, and to 
obtain indulgences. Over the door is written, ‘‘ [ce on obtient indulgence 
pleniere et remission des peches.” There is a fountain before the abbey, at 
which all drink, it being stated that Christ himself drank from it. The 
apartments in the abbey are on a splendid scale, and the riches, showered 
in by the devout, immense. The pilgrimage hither is rapidly increasing: 
in 1817, there were 114,000 pilgrims; in 1824, 150,000; in 1828, 
176,000 ; and in 1831, 190,000. It was to visit this extraordinary place 
that we saw so many going. We walked with some who had come from 
the north of Germany: it was a family group. The father, mother, son, 
and daughter, and the old grand-dame. The latter was the most weary : 
footsore and exhausted, her faultering lag announced long travel and 
severe toil. To look at her, one would have thought she could not have 
hobbled a mile from her own heritage, and yet here she was hundreds of 
leagues from her home, and having the same distance to return, buoyed up 
by devout feeling and superstitious hopes. The others were also tired in 
proportion to their ages: the young ones laughed with us, and between 
their prayers uttered jokes which we could not understand, except by the 
laughing eye and the merry open countenance. I am sure we ail ejacu- 
lated our inward prayers, that theirs might find a merciful acceptance in a 
forgiving Redeemer. Such heartfelt devotions and such unwearied desire 
to please God, however mistaken they may be, cannot, one would think, 
but be kindly looked upon by Him with whom one repentant tear is worth 
a year’s professions. It is on the heads of the deceivers—of those who 
drag these poor creatures from their homes and kindred, to spend their 
strength and the savings of years upon a pilgrimage like the present—that 
the bolt must fall. A journey to Einsiedeln is considered indispensable 
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before death. As the legend over the door states, here they obtain remis- 
sion for sins past, and indulgence for crimes yet uncommitted. Here, too, 
they leave, in offerings to the shrine, monies ill afforded, and the reward 
of bitter toil and labour.”—Vol. ii. pp. 18—20. 


At the town of Zurich, Mr. Dyke was struck with the fact that 
neither theatres nor balls are permitted in its precincts. Concerts, 
however, are common. At the evening parties, ladies and gentlemen 
never meet, the members of each sex being invited on seperate 
evenings. Proceeding up the lake of Zurich, Mr. Dyke arrived at 
Horghen, a town half way up the lake, where he and his companions 
commenced their pedestrian exploits, and making use of his expe- 
rience as a walker, he furnishes to travellers some good practical 
hints on the subject. To take as little luggage as possible should 
be the motto of the pedestrian; not that a great coat would be 
useful and desirable betimes, but a just calculation shows, that for 
once that such a burden repays the trouble of its carriage, twenty 
times at least it will prove an intolerable nuisance. A small umbrella 
is a very admissible companion of the pedestrian, not so much as a 
protection from rain, but as a walking-stick in the first place, and 
next certainly as a covering from a shower. [I‘itted nicely to the 
shoulders should be a knapsack, elegant in form, small in size, and 
of water-proof quality. The contents of the knapsack should be a 


pair of trowsers, a shirt, a pair of stockings, two pocket-handker- 


chiefs, two'cravats, a case containing needles, thread, a piece of rag, 
some twine, pins, shaving tackle as light as may be, and a bit of soap. 
The last article is indispensable, it not being usual to supply it in 
continental inns. When there is added to these a pocket telescope 
and drawing apparatus, the pedestrian will probably have a weight 
of nine or ten pounds. ‘The dress worn by the pedestrian ought to 
be a flannel waistcoat—which is a friend in all seasons, to repel the 
cold and to absorb perspiration—the usual linen apparel, and a pair 
of tolerably stout shoes, easy and square at the toes. Ifthe trowsers 
in the knapsack be of woollen cloth, that worn should be a light 
summer one, and vice-versa. 

A tour through the Cantons of Lucern and Berne furnishes the 
author with materials for two more chapters. At Legnau, in the 
latter Canton, the houses consist chiefly of the “ Swiss Cottages ;” 
these habitations are built very large, and look more like mansions 
than the residences of the peasantry. In these the corn is housed, 
almost always in the upper chambers. These cottages are all built 
of the pine timber, which is very cheap; the consequence is that 
the liability to fire is so great, that the law of Switzerland requires 
that every house should be insured. The rate of the msurance is 
very moderate, being no more than about ten shillings the thousand 
pounds. Mr. Dyke speaks in the most eulogistic terms of the 
industry of every class of the Bernese, the women being there, as mn 
most parts of the Continent, the most active and persevering of the 
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labouring class. The hotels in Berne, and indeed in most of the 
Cantons, are government establishments or monopolies, and the 
at in them are therefore comparatively high. The fountains of 

erne constitute one of its most attractive ornaments, but the 
curious machinery of a large clock on the gateway, at the head of 
La Grande Rue, seems to have pleased our traveller much better. 
The dial-plate is of extreme dimensions, and when the figure-hand 
points to the hour, the good Bernois stand and gape for the thou- 
sandth time at the approaching wonders, like as in our own city of 
London they used to quiz the clock of St. Dunstan’s. When” the 
hour is consummated, an old fat bag-piper begins to puff and play 
away, In tones exactly resembling those of that ** windy instruinent, : 
which may be often heard in Switzerland as well as in Scotland 
When the bagpiper has done, a cock comes forward, claps his wings 
like a conqueror, and crows like a chanticleer. Then a cavalcade of 
moving figures, bears, horsemen, dogs, &c., move round a centre, 
and, to crown the whole, a full-length man in armour strike the da 
of the month and the hour of the day—so that the Berne clock beats 
the old Fleet-street one “ all to sticks.” 

Krom Berne the distance tu Hofwyl is triflmg, and Mr. Dyke 
made a visit to this latter place. It is almost superfluous to remind 
the reader that Hofwyl is the seat of the famous seminary of Fel- 
lenburg, where agriculture, amongst other practical sciences, is 
taught. Mr. Dyke’s account of this establishment is highly inte- 
resting. 


‘“‘ There are schools for the superior and inferior classes of society, both 
male and female. The number of pensionnaires is about 400, among which 
may be found, English, Danes, Germans, Spaniards, Russians, French, 
Italians, &c. &c. There are twenty tutors to teach agriculture, the lan- 
guages, natural philosophy, belles lettres, botany, and in short, every other 
useful and polite knowledge. Music, drawing, sculpture, singing, &c. 
have also their separate masters. ‘The gymnastic school is on a large 
scale: here we saw balancing poles, wooden horses, ropes, and all the ne- 
cessary apparatus. There were also several fine horses for the Riding 
Academy. M. Fellenberg has fixed his college in the centre of two beau- 
tiful farms, where his eleves become practically acquainted with the different 
modes of agriculture. One of these is intended as a model of what farms 
ought to be, and the other is used for experiments. There are also at 
Hofwyl a swimming pond, with convenient dressing-rooms on its verge ; 
and, adjoining the farm-yard, a repository of almost every known imple- 
ment of husbandry, models of agricultural instruments, &c. We saw, too, 
a variety of workshops for the manufacture of any implement required. In 
the stalls were 66 head of cattle, which are regularly curried, and fed with 
potatoes and green provender. The pigs are confined in byres, and fed 
from troughs. 

- Among other things, we visited the dairy, where the milk is kept in a 
deliciously cool state; the kitchen, where cooking was going on in a 
wholesale way; and the washing-house, a place in w hich a dozen people are 
regularly occupicd in tending the apparel of the students. In the principal 
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college we walked through the school-rooms and sleeping apartments, in the 
dining-room there is an apparatus, by means of which the dishes are con- 
veyed up from the kitchen beneath. ‘The same chapel is used alternately 
for Protestant and Catholic; the paraphernalia of the latter being enclosed 
in a recess during the hours of the former worship. In the musical saloon 
were pianos, harps, an organ, violoncellos, &c. One thing must not be 
omitted: M. Fellenberg, more happy in his philosophic views thad Mr. 
Owen (who derived his idea from Hofwyl, where his two sons were edu- 
cated), has succeeded in his plans and endeavours to combine instruction, 
religion, and recreation. ‘There are no prizes or humiliating punishments. 
A judicious praise or a well-timed rebuke he has found to be quite sufhi- 
cient; consequently, there are fewer unamiable feelings engendered at 
Hofwyl than at most other seminaries. As to music forming a part of 
education, the worthy philosopher says it is “‘ precious, as softening the 
character, and calming the passions; fortifying the love of order, and of 
the beautiful; strengthening the bonds that attach man to his country, and 
raising his imagination and his wishes towards heaven.”—Vol. ii. pp. 
83—86. 


From Berne Mr. Dyke proceeded to Lausanne, and thence over 
the Jura mountains to I'rance. Nothing of importance occurs in 
his description of this journey, and in truth we may with justice 
state that the same observation applies to the larger portion of 
these volumes. ‘The writer appears to have meditated in his work 
the composition merely of a guide for Continental travellers, and the 
whole is evidently written under an impression on the part of the 
author that the scene which he describes is before the eye of the 
reader. Regarded in this light, we should conclude that the work 
would prove valuable to the tourist, for it contains a great number 
of details respecting localities, which cannot possibly interest the 
reader who never saw them. 





Art. V.— Cecil Hyde; a Novel. In 2 vols. London: Saunders and 
Otley. 1834. 


Barnardiston ; a Tale of the Seventeenth Century. In 3 vols. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1884. 


Tuose who are careful to note the signs of the times, will not be 
slow to perceive that there is a tendency, silently progressing in the 
public mind, to take an interest in the anomalous condition in which 
the families of our aristocratic classes are at present placed. The 
number of novels especially devoted to the development of the for- 
tunes which the younger branches of noble families meet with, 1s 
now considerably on the increase, and the augmentation is only the 
index of the march which this important question is making in the 
public mind. There is scarcely indeed a character in society, taken 
in the abstract, which demands more of our sympathy than one of 
the junior children of a British peer. Like the amphibious tribes 
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of nature, they are destined for a double state of life; from birth to 
puberty they are fitted for the elements which make up the great, 
the luxurious, the opulent sphere of existence, when by the effect of 

a sudden metamorphosis their adaptation to this medium altogether 
ceases, and they are forced to seek their abode in an atmosphere of 
a different kind. Men of sense begin to see that beings with this 
destiny belong to no natural system, and that they constitute only a 
race of fated victims, on whom an unjustifiable penalty is tare Ay 
The rational part of society in England begins, we say, to be sensible 
of these things ; and, like the straws which are held up to ascertain 
the direction of the wind, the modern novels may be regarded as 
signals whose indications are not to be disregarded. 

The first of these compositions, “Cecil Hyde,” purports to be 
written by the individual of that name; and he turns out to be the 
yonngest of a large family, being the fruit of a second marriage by 
his father, Lord de Beauvoir. The number of sons to be provided 
for was sufficient to impose it upon any parent as a duty that he 
should let no opportunity pass of doing so adequately for them ; but 
the noble baron, careless of consequences, took his permanent 
station amongst the ranks of opposition, and thus lost the surest 
facilities for the beneficial disposal of his sons. 

The eldest brother, the humble Talbot Hyde, was asked to marr 
when he came to the legal age; but he refused the lady, who it 
seems stood five feet eleven in her stockings, and might Ato ta 
weigh some sixteen stone exclusive of her drapery. ‘Talbot, sooner 
than associate for life with such a Hottentot Venus, finally exiled 
himself to Florence, to console himself in the society of a danseuse. 
Of the other brothers, Edward lost an arm, and Phillip had a bullet 
passed through his lungs at Waterloo: both were rewarded for six- 
teen years service with unattached companies on half-pay, whilst 
Thomas was obliged, on account of some legal penalties incurred 
through indiscretion, to withdraw to the Isle of Man, and finally to 
cross the water, to settle in the Illinois territory as a backwoods- 
man. 

Cecil himself was early destined for the army by his father ; but, 
disinclined for the service, he refused the offers of a purchased com- 
mission, and bent his thoughts to diplomacy. He applied to his 
uncle, the Earl of Stratford, who happened to be a Privy Councillor, 
Lord Lieutenant, and filled other posts, which gave him some in- 
fluence with the ministry. The Earl being either unable or unwilling 
to render assistance, actually bowed out his nephew for the present ; 
but Cecil took care to accept an invitation to a ball, addressed to 
him by Lady Stratford about the same time. At the ball he met 
his old friend and cousin, Lady Jane Poynings, with whom he was 
near falling in love, until he afterwards saw that she was betrothed 
to the Duke of Tunbridge. A full account of the various parties he 
joined, is given by Cecil Hyde ; he viewed them in general as a phi- 
losopher, making reflections such as were not likely to occur to any 
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of the thoughtless giddy throng comprising the living scene. We 
were struck in particular with his observations in reference to a 
young lady, the daughter of a colonel, who performed the honours 
at her father’s supper-table one evening when Cecil was present. 


‘* Miss de Montmorency did the honours of the table with a grace and 
good breeding that I had never seen surpassed on similar occasions. Of 
course she did not indulge in the atrocity of eating ; a practice, the open 
exhibition of which cannot be too severely reprobated in a young lady, as 
wholly inconsistent with those ideas of delicacy and refinement which, in 
the mind of every man of sentiment, are inseparably connected with his 
abstract notions of female perfection. It is indeed much to be regretted 
that the fair part of the creation should ever be obliged to resort to those 
humiliating means of nourishing the vital spark, on which the existence of 
our grosser nature depends. But as they cannot wholly divest themselves 
of this degrading attribute of our common humanity and terrestial condition 
they should confine its operations withinthe narrowest possible limits, con- 
sistent with the preservation of health; or at least, by a judicious compro- 
mise between sentiment and sensation, indulge their carnivorous propen- 
sities in the privacy of the boudoir and observe the strictest maigre m 
public. Above all, I would impress this conviction upon the minds of all 
young unmarried ladies, who speculate, even remotely, on a change 
of condition. A good appetite is one of the prerogatives of the lords of the 
creation. In them, of course, it requires no apology. But on the other 
hand, no excuse can palliate its development in a pretty woman. Vain is 
the plea of a long morning’s ride; vainer still that of a whole evening’s 
waltzing. Cupid is asensitive and abstemious deity; and the sight of a 
nymph devouring a couple of pork chops for luncheon, or discussing a 
plateful of ham and chicken at supper, will repel his warmest advances, and 
put him to flight as effectually as a frown or a wrinkle.”—pp. 194—196. 


He frequently visited at the house of this lady’s father, having 
been admitted on terms of great familiarity; he fell in love with 
Miss Montmorency, but under the unpromising circumstances in 
which he was placed he resolved not to associate her fortunes with 
his, and in the hope of separating himself from her for ever, he 
pursued his scheme more ardently than ever, of obtaining a diplo- 
matic appointment abroad. In the meantime his sister, who had 
been on a visit at the mansion of a friend of the family, received the 
addresses of Henry St. George, a young man of prepossessing 
appearance, accomplished, the descendant of an ancient family, and 
with an ample fortune. St. George, however, proved to be no more 
than a flirt, and his conduct soon satisfied the sister of Cecil Hyde, 
that the intentions of this pretended suitor were not serious. A 
duel ensued, which Hyde was induced to initiate in consequence of 
the nature of the insult. The parties went to the ground: Hyde 
fired his pistol, but St. George declined to make use of his, and an 
explanation ensued, the latter consenting to marry his sister. These 
proceedings took place at Dover, from which the whole party, in- 
cluding the seconds, returned to town together. Unon thet e-"-r' 
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it was agreed that St. George should send a letter to Miss Hyde, 
informing her of all that had happened, and offering her once more 
his hand. Her reply was to the following effect :— 


“ After the extraordinary note which I received from you on Sunday, I 
was ill-prepared for the communication with which you have favoured me 
to-night. Iam, however, too well aware of the circumstances which ac- 
companied or induced this change of conduct on your part, and allow me 
to say, too thoroughly dis-abused with regard to your sentiments, to 
hesitate for a moment as to the nature of my reply. 

“That I have, however blamelessly on my part, exposed myself to be 
treated with slight and indignity, must ever be matter of deep regret and 
mortification to me; but I should indeed forfeit my own self-respect, were 
I to acquiesce in the renewal of a suit, which, I cannot but feel, is now 
urged merely out of regard to appearances, and in a reluctant spirit of atone- 
ment for conduct which I will forbear to characterize. 

“That this atonement has been strictly made by your letter of to-day I 
am willing to admit; and therefore, were I even disposed, I have no right 
to address you in the language of reproach. But though it may be our 
duty to forgive, it is not always in our power to forget. You will, Iam sure 
believe me, when I say that I harbour no resentment against you: but, 
feelings of confidence and regard are not resumed at will, and the illusion 
once destroyed is destroyed for ever. 

“‘T have only, therefore to bid you farewell: which I do, without anger, 
and with every sincere wish for your happiness. But it will be better for 
both of us, that we should not meet again—CLARA HYDE.’—pp. 
19—20. 


During this crisis, the day appointed for Lady Jane Poyning’s 
being married to the Duke of Tunbridge arrived, and Cecil could 
not avoid attending the ceremony. He proceeded to the church on 
the prescribed morning, where he found the bridegroom and a 
large circle of his friends. They all waited in the vestry, and much 
anxiety was expressed when the hour for the ceremony came, and 
no bride appeared. The minute hand still went on, and at length 
a messenger from the Earl of Stratford (the lady’s father) arrived 
in great haste for the bridegroom, announcing the deplorable intel- 
ligence that the bride had eloped the night before with Lord Glen- 
dower, Cecil and his sister returned home to Scroope Castle, where 
the death of their mother, shortly after their arrival, filled up the 
measure of their affliction. Unable to bear the scenes and associa- 
tions which constantly recalled the most afflicting recollections, 
Cecil proceeded on the mission to which he had been appointed, as 
an attaché to the embassy at Paris. The ambassador and his lad 
appear to have behaved with great kindness to Cecil, and in trut 
he seems to have become with every circle to which he had access, 
a general favourite. The secret of his influence he has the good 
nature to impart to us, and we believe that there are few whose 
opinions of the world will not be improved by the following obser- 
vations :— 
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‘* Unless a man be a positive fright, or an irreclaimable clown, it requires 
but fittle study and attention on his part to become a general favourite in 
society. A disposition to be pleased with others is the first step towards 
being pleasing oneself; and it would be superflous to observe how ne- 
cessary it is to exhibit that favourable feeling towards all those whose ac- 
quaintance you are desirous to cultivate, whether from motives of inclination 
or interest. This is half the battle—and a very little knowledge of the 
world, and still less personal trouble, will suffice to secure you the victory. 
Nine times out of ten, a man recommends himself less in society by what 
he says or does, than by what he does not say or do. A constant effort to 
display your smartness in repartee, or your ingenuity in argument, at the 
expense of your neighbours, should it even extort from them an acknow- 
ledgment of your cleverness, will end by making you the object of their 
dislike. Most people are very much of Madame dela Ferte’s opinion, and 
will not allow any body but themselves to be always right. Submit, there- 
fore, to be sometimes in the wrong; and give up the point with a good 
grace, when such a concession involves no sacrifice of moral or political 
principle,—no violation of taste or sentiment. In petty matters there is 
no disgrace in the appearance of defeat ; your adversary will be always in 
the better humour for his implied victory, and even with the bye-standers, 
what your character loses in logic it will gain in politeness. In such cases 
Chesterfield is a better guide than Watts, or Duncan. In fact, much of 
your success in society must depend on the judicious management of the 
self love of your acquaintance; and in this forbearance is much more 
requisite than flattery. The self love of most people intrenches itself in 
matters of marvellously small moment; and in proportion to the insignifi- 
cance of its object, must you be cautious in assailing it. You may often 
censure the follies, or reprobate the vices of your friend without incurring 
his displeasure ; nay, perhaps he will like you the better for it, if you do 
not actually preach: but, beware how you criticise his manners, or call in 
question his skill in horse-flesh. After six weeks familiar acquaintance 
with a man, you may tell him with impunity that he stands a fair chance of 
going to the devil; but it is hard to say what degree of intimacy can 
authorize you to tell him that he is in want of adancing-master. ‘This may 
appear strange, but it is easily accounted for. In the general intercourse 
of society, a man’s estimation necessarily depends more on his manners 
than his morals; for these are in his own keeping, and as long as his vices 
are those of a gentleman, society is not bound to take any cognizance of 
their existence, unless, as frequently happens, they should communicate to 
his character a certain degree of eclat in her eyes. Butin his manners she 
has a decided and personal interest, which she is naturally disposed to 
guard with a watchful jealousy. It matters little, for instance, to your 
partner in a quadrille, that you should have lost half your fortune the day 
before on the Derby or the Leger, been ‘ cleaned out,’ at Crockford’s, or have 
run away with the wife of your bestfriend. But it is of vital importance to 
her that you should not tear her flounces by lashing out in an echappe, 


shock the delicacy of her nerves by an oath, or bore her to death by a ‘ twice 
told tale.’’’—pp. 80—83. 


Amongst the society in Paris outside the diplomatic circle which 
Cecil frequented, was that of St. George and Lord Glendower and his 
lady, both of whom, by a curious coincidence, sojourned in that city 
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at the same moment. To his great astonishment, Cecil obtained 
undoubted proofs that St. George, who had once behaved so badly 
to his sister, was deeply engaged in endeavouring to alienate the 
affections of Cecil’s cousin, the Duchess of Tunbridge. Cecil was 
privy to the intrigue, and took an opportunity at a ball to interfere 
with St. George, as he was about to force Lady Glendower away. 
A second duel was the consequence, and it was fought with swords. 
Cecil was dangerously wounded, and with difficulty recovered, 
although his father and sister went over to France to tend him during 
his illness. 

The drama now closes: the breach is made up between Cecil and 
St. George, and Clara and the latter are brought together through 
the interposition of her father: Miss Montmorency, who was nearly 
snatched from Cecil, re-appears in Paris a rich heiress; and Cecil 
himself, whilst almost in despair lest his suit with that young lady 
should not succeed, is informed of the sudden death of Earl Strat- 
ford, and of his will, whereby he made Cecil his heir, and cut off 
his undutiful daughter. Cecil generously transferred the property to 
Lady Glendower, the unhappy culprit, who shortly afterwards died 
of a broken heart. The tale ends with the marriages of Cecil to 
- Miss Montmorency, and of Clara Hyde to St. George. 

This novel is a very fine specimen of a style which at once pos- 
sesses elegance andenergy. But even that qualification goes a short 
way towards forming a competency to execute a novel, as is strik- 
ingly exemplified in the present case. In the first place, we have 
no plot whatever, the story being composed of a series of dependent 
incidents, which have no necessary connexion, and are not rendered 
subservient to any artful contrivance intended to surprise or affect 
the reader. ‘The characters are quite in keeping with the imperfec- 
tion of the plot. What, for instance, can be more at variance with 
the strict rule of poetical justice, than to secure a happy exit out of 
dramatic life of such a man as St. George, who, after exhibiting 
himself as an adept in every baseness, is yet, without the slightest 
mitigating circumstance, rewarded with the hand of the lady whom 
he previously had disgracefully abandoned. Then there is Lady 
Jane Poynings most gratuitously and needlessly converted into an 
abandoned woman, there being not the least necessity for a guilty 
act upon her part throughout the whole of the scenes. The two 
duels between the same two antagonists is an expedient of the 
manager, too, which every body will attribute to great poverty of 
materials. We must likewise notice the display of his acquaintance 
with foreign languages, which the author chooses to make in many of 
his dialogues. This is a practice introduced by Lady Morgan, and 
it formed one of the causes which led to her unpopularity. I‘ew 
persons who read for amusement will put up with the affectation 
which it displays, as if plain English, forsooth, were not of sufficient 
dignity to be worthy of conveying the rare ideas which some of 
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these authors express in French or Italian. Notwithstanding all 
these defects, the volumes, for the terse and animated style in which 
it is written, highly deserves the attention of the public. 

Barnadiston is declared by its author to be the first literary 
production, of one altogether inexperienced in the discipline which 
it requires. His excuse for this want of preparation is the previous 
devotion of his whole life to the military profession, for that the 
avocations of a soldier on constant duty, “ the roar and wit” of the 
mess-table, or the dull routine of garrison or colonial service, are 
little suited to the encouragement of literary occupations. But the 
author need by no means indulge in these timed apprehensions. 
Men of his profession, whose time has been as much monopolized 
by, its details as it was possible for his to be, have contrived, not- 
withstanding, to put forth compositions of the greatest merit, as 
mere literary emanations, and who, even in this very branch of ima- 
ginative productions, have for a time disputed the supremacy even 
with the veteran civilians. 

The great fault of this work is, in common with most of the 
novels of the present day, an absolute contempt of the necessity of a 
plot. There is a sort of wanton spirit amongst almost all our novel 
writers, which makes them rely too much on their own powers of 
execution, and hence all those necessary means. of exciting interest 
are utterly abandoned. One author supposes, that by his skill in 
dialogue he will combat all difficulties, and compensate for every 
omission; another will trust for his success to his power of descrip- 
tion, but in a very small proportion of cases indeed, do we find the 
composers of novels take a due estimate of the nature of their enter- 
prize before hand, and thus are led in the execution of the details 
into labyrinths, from which the clumsiest expedients alone can ex- 
tricate them. When many of these authors set about a tale, they 
begin a story of which they see neither the middle nor the end; 
once the dramatis persone are thrown off upon the stage, they are 
left as it were to shift for themselves during their career. In many 
of the fictions recently published, we could very often point out a 
particular crisis of the plot, at which the author finds it absolutely 
necessary to invent entirely new motives and tendencies for particular 
characters, and this too they find themselves unable to avoid, 
although they are convinced that it will be the death of their con- 
sistency. 

The tale of Barnadiston is evidently a contrivance got up for the 
purpose of enabling the author to display his taste and ambition, in 
gorgeous descriptions of those scenes which were exhibited in the 
feudal times. Albert Barnadiston, the remnant of an ancient and 
honourable house, is sent to London, and in the name, as well as 
with the claims which he inherits from his ancestors, he proffers his 
services to Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards the ill-fated king, 
who lost his life on the scaffold, but who was then destined for a 
secret expedition to Spain. We shall follow Barnadiston to White- 
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hall, and hear the author’s description of the reception of the gallant 
youth. 


“‘ James the First, at the time we speak of, had become corpulent, and 
his ever ungainly figure made more so by the quilted doublet and vest 
which he wore, from a timidity of the assassin’s dagger, of which, from 
youth upward, he had ever entertained a strange apprehension. He had 
also become feeble on his limbs, from his mortal enemy, the gout, which 
showed victorious in every encounter with his shattered frame; add to 
which, the anxiety of a father, and a king, from the repented promise 
which he had reluctantly yielded to the entreaties of Prince Charles and 
the favourite, towards the wild Spanish journey, which had cast an addi- 
tional load of care over his heavy and unintellectual countenance. When 
Albert Barnadiston with his esquire, the pallid-featured Wilfred Conyers, 
joined Sir Philip Maulerever, the old warrior was tricked out in the cos- 
tume of an Elizabethan gallant, and complimenting the young lord upon 
his comely appearance and dress, he mounted his horse, and carocolled 
with his juvenile companions to Whitehall, the beautifying and ornament- 
ing of which, the king was busily hurrying forward in fond anticipation 
of bequeathing a splendid abode for the darling son of his old age. The 
ante-chamber at Whitehall, it was crowded with the young nobility ar- 
rayed in their richest garbs; and the picturesque dresses, costly jewels, 
and velvet cloaks, deeply trimmed with dark furs, with the flowing white 
plumes of the gay courtiers, threw a brilliancy around the courtly circle. 
There might be seen the magnificence of Buckingham, and the simplified 
garments, and calm bold bearing of the young puritanical leaders, Pym, 
Vane, and St. John, and the proud Algernon Percy, the Northumbrian 
heir, with Sidney of the house of courtly Leicester: there, too, was his 
young and talented brother, afterwards the Lord Lisle, and Lord Deputy 
of Ireland for the Parliament. When the presence-chamber was thrown 
open, and the high ministers of the crown had been admitted, Albert for 
the first time beheld the worn and shattered king, leaning against a high 
velvet stuffed chair, and supported by easy cushions: he appeared feeble 
and care-stricken, and even the vein of pedantry in which he was used 
to indulge, to the utter confusion and vexation of many of the gaily- 
trimmed courtiers, had lost its charm: no smile was seen to illuminate that 
sepulchral countenance, and the demon of death already sat in mockery 
upon the golden jewelled tiara which circled the temples of the king. On 
his right hand stood the Prince of Wales, in all the pride of youthful man- 
hood, admirably set off by the dark vesture, black velvet cap and raven 
feather, which suited so well with his peculiar countenance, strongly ex- 
pressive of melancholly, yet very indicative of resolution or obstinacy ; 
which success might have pronounced to be heroism, but which the unfor- 
nate events of his life, his duplicity, and strange perverseness, stamped | 
with the brand of folly. He possessed not any winning graces, and the 
unfortunate impediment in his speech threw an air of ill-favour over his 
discourse ; yet to a spectator he bore himself princely, with a noble, kingly 
mein, and warrior carriage. The crowd of courtiers thronged through the 
presence, and the names which afterwards figured in the revolutionary 
war—the warm supporters of prerogative and tyranny, or the champions 
of equal rights and equal laws—were heard in the courtly circle of Eng- 
land’s king.” 
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Barnadiston, appointed by royal authority to accompany Prince 
Charles, proceeds with the rest of the suite to Paris. Here they 
were received with the highest consideration, and at a court mask, 
which the English party were invited to attend, Charles caught the 
first glimpse of Henrietta, the ill-fated daughter of Henry IV. 
Pursuing their journey to Spain, the royal party left Paris well 
pleased with the treatment they received, and having reached Ma- 
drid, were treated with still greater attention by that court. 

The author puts forth all his power in depicting the spectacle of 
a bull-fight appointed for the amusement of the British Prince and 
his attendants. Barnadiston was one of the champions of the arena 
on that memorable day, and carried off the laurel which was placed 
on his head by the fair hand of the Duke of Lara’s daughter. He 
now becomes an object of malignant jealousy to De Walden, one 
who filled a high office in Prince Charles’s retinue, and as Barna- 
diston was returning from a court ball, where he was especially re- 
garded by the beautiful lady already mentioned, De Walden, whose 
resentment had been raised to its utmost height by what he had 
witnessed, incited his page Paliker to way-lay and stab his rival. 
On his recovering from the consequences of the wound, Albert was 
despatched from Madrid to England on some private mission by the 
Prince. On his arrival in his native country, he finds his mother 
on the eve of terminating her existence, and promises to comply 
with her last injuncticn, that he should marry a young lady whom 
she had previously adopted, Miss Millbank. 

In the meantime, the demise of James I. took place, and Charles 
ascended the throne. Barnadiston, who was in retirement at his 
castle, was summoned by the new monarch to proceed with Buck- 
ingham to the continent, for the purpose of escorting the young 
Queen, Henrietta, to England. A great portion of the work is oc- 
cupied with an account of the court, various in its proceedings, and 
the conduct of the Queen; the latter being drawn strictly in obe- 
dience to the representations of history. ‘Chroughont the whole of 
the various adventures and employments in which Barnadiston was 
engaged, the malignity of De Walden was still operating actively 
against him. This individual at last joined the fanatic puritans, 
and from his subsequent acts, there is reason to believe that he did 
so merely to have a wider scope for the indulgence of his revengeful 
disposition. 

The romance terminates by an attack on Barnadiston’s castle, 
which was conducted by De Walden, and, as the former held out, 
the edifice was set fire to. The noble proprietor, in attempting to 
escape, was killed by the same Paliker who unsuccessfully attempted 
the same purpose before ; the castle is reduced to a state of ruins 
by the conflagration, and the only inmate saved from the general 
devastation is the young lady to whom Barnadiston was betrothed. 
She was allowed to escape, and withdrew to such consolations as a 
convent afforded for her unparallelled misfortunes. 
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The above tale relates to a family of the name of Barnadiston 
which really existed, and resided in a castle that stood once on the 
banks of the little streamlet of the Stour, on the steep above the 
village of Kedington, in the county of Suffolk, on the Essex border. 


In the neighbourhood of that sequestered valley the author passed 
the happiest portion, he tells us, of his life. 





Ant. VI.—Forty Years Residence in America; or the Doctrine of a Parti- 
cular Providence exemplified in the Life of Grant Thorburn, (the original 
Lawrie Todd) Seedsman, New York. Written by himself.—With an 


Introduction. By Joun Gatt, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. London: Fraser, 
1834. 


Most commonly it happens that those who undertake to write an 
account of their own lives, are actuated by the influence of certain 
qualifications which happen to be the best possible for fitting an in- 
dividual for the task of biography. for example, it requires the 
greatest possible simplicity in any man to suppose, that he or his 
actions can form an adequate subject for the consideration of his 
fellow man, and who yet is induced from a contrary feeling to pre- 
sent a history of his career to the world. The very simplicity in 
which the work originates, is the guarantee of the fidelity of the 
author, and no man reciting the tale of his worldly fortunes, can 
ever be dull if he tells the truth. All the biographers, therefore, who 
have written amusing lines of themselves, have been remarkable 
for the quality to which we have alluded. The latest of these self- 
elevated heroes, the worthy author before us, Grant Thorburn, 
Seedsman, of New York, alias Lawrie Todd, will be found by no 
means deficient in the property of simplicity, and if any difference 
may be found to exist between him and his predrcessors, it will 
certainly be all on the side of the candid and careless Grant. 

The subject of this autobiography, was born on the 18th of Fe- 
bruary, 1773, at a village called West Houses, near Dalkeith, about 
six miles from Edinburgh, in Scotland. He was bred to his father’s 
mechanical trade, that of a nail-maker, in which he attained a 
dexterity that made him envied by his brother workmen. 

Being of a temperament which made him easily susceptible of en- 
tering into warm sympathies with others, he joined one of the socie- 
ties of the Friends of the People, which in 1792, were so numerous 
in these countries. In his capacity of member of the Dalkeith 
Corresponding Society, he was arrested in the winter of 1793, with 
seventeen of his colleagues, and marched to Edinburgh, where he 
was put intothe same prison as Thomas Murr, the unfortunate 
Scotch Reformer. Mr. Thorburn gives the particulars of the life 
and trial of Muir, but the subject is already familiar to the public. 


Being released without much trouble from imprisonment in Edin- 
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burgh, the autobiographer, accompanied by his brother, sailed for 
New York, in April, 1794. The party on board offered a singular 
combination as might have been expected at such a crisis. There 
were among the passengers, Presbyterians, Methodists, Univer- 
salists, Burghers, Cameronians, Deists, and an Anti-Burgher minis- 
ter, and it was not uncommon to see the minister preaching on the 
quarter-deck, and singing the old version of the Psalms, whilst a 
Universalist was chanting Winchester’s hymns on the forecastle. 

Scarcely had the ship anchored opposite New York, when a 
party came on board looking for workmen that would respectively 
suit them. A call for nail-makers brought up Grant Thorburn on 
his legs, who being asked if he conld make nails, gave such a reply 
as astounded the inquirer. In fact, Grant, a few weeks before he 
quitted Scotland, executed between six A.M. and nine Pp. M., in one 
day, no less than 3320 nails, for a wager of sixpence. But as 
Grant and his brother were proceeding next morning on shore, they 
were accosted by another nail-maker at the head of the wharf at 
which they landed, and who being Scotch-folk and possessing other 
advantages, were naturally preferred as masters by the young 
nailers. Grant does not hesitate to say, that some of the most 
important advantages which he eajoyed during his life, resulted 
from this choice, for he took up his residence opposite to a school- 
house, for the educaton of Quaker children, the boys were in the 
habit of frequenting his nail shop, either to warm themselves or 
feed a monkey, which he kept in the forge. Many of these boys 
in after-life, stood staunch friends to the nail-maker. 

Being in the habit of rising early to go to his work, Thorburn 
used to observe every morning, regularly, a young woman who met 
him precisely on the same spot eaeh successive day. There was 
nothing in her conduct inconsistent with the greatest propriety, and 
Thorburn concluded that she was a tailoress or seamstress, and 
that she went out at this early hour for the benefit of her health. 
After a little time we find Thorburn and his brother actually 
established as lodgers with the mother of this very girl. The 
lodgers and the landlady, with her daughter, became all excellent 
friends ; they were fortunate enough to be all disposed to religion, 
and Thorburn, being himself of a different persuasion from the 
landlady’s daughter, contrived to influence her by arguments to 
eome over to his faith. He succeeded, and she was publicly received 
in the chapel which Thorburn frequented. It is needless to say 
that our autobiographer at the time was over head and ears in love 
with the mantua-maker, and on the day on which her religious 
initiation took place he told her so. She heard his avowal with a 
sigh, which, to Thorburn’s consternation, she afterwards interpreted 
by telling him that she sighed because of the pain it must give him 
to hear that she had received the addresses of a young man for two 
years, and was all but engaged tohim. Ass this suitor had property, 
Thorburn began to despair, and he asked the young woman why 
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she did not marry this person. She replied, “I can’t tell—I can’t 
make up my mind.” “T had confidence,” continues Thorburn, 
‘‘ from previous observation, in connexion with her present answer, 
‘I can’t tell,’ that our marriage was registered in heaven, and if so, 
that all the powers of earth, and all the devils in hell, could not 
prevent it.” He was under ‘the necessity, however, of taking time 
to accomplish his wishes, for much was to be done before he could 
venture on so important a step as matrimony. As a specimen of 


the determined perseverance and industry of our autobiographer, we 
give the following statement :— 


« About this time, in the spring of 1796, my brother not being in good 
health, we hired a small store, having saved about one hundred dollars ; 
we laid it out in small hardware, and got fifty dollars’ worth more on credit, 
consisting of pins, needles, scissors, knives, &c. My brother was to attend 
the store, while I was to make nails to support us both. When I began 
to place one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of goods on the shelves, I 
found they would make a very poor appearance ; and as I was just begin- 
ning to find out that appearance went a great way in this world, I procured 
a nanaber of brick-bats and round sticks of wood: the wood I sawed in 
lengths, and covered it with ironmongers’ paper, having one shaving-box 
or snuff box attached to one end. ‘These, when laid on the shelves, oceu- 
pied the space, and appeared to be six, twelve, or twenty-four boxes, just 
as the size may be; a brick-bat thus covered, having a knife and fork out- 
side, looked as well on the shelf as two dozen real ones; so on with 
acissors, &c. &c., till the shelves were decently filled, and the store made a 
respectable appearance, I procured a glass-case to stand on the counter, 
in which I kept four, six, or eight of a sort for retailing; and as they sold 
off, I procured half-a-dozen more by wholesale; so I had no occasion to 
discompose my brick-bats nor wood blocks. By mistake, I had tied a 
round shaving-box on a brick; a slikie old Scotchman, who used to step 
in for a crack, observed it. ‘Ay, man,’ says he, ‘but ye hae unco queer 
things here: wha ever saw a square shaving-box?’ I let him into the 
secret; we had a good laugh. Says he, ‘ Ye’re an auld-farrant chap; na 
doobt but ye’ll do very well in this country.’ My brother got tired of 
attending store, and went off to Philadelphia, 1 was now in great trouble ; 
we were beginning to make some pennies by the store, and did not like to 
give it up; neither did I like to give up my nail-making, for this was sure. 
So I resolved to push my courtship, calculating, that if I got married, I 
would have a shopkeeper of my own; but if not, to sell off and leave the 
city; for I could not live in New York and see her the wife of another ; 
and in the meantime continued to keep both. For this end I arose at four 
o'clock a. m., and made nails till eight; opened store at eight ; staid in till 
eight p.m.; shut up, and went to * nail- making till twelve: thus getting 
scant four hours” sleep in the twenty-four, My nail-shop window opened 
into the yard of the house where I boarded, and where my girllived. She 
used to come to the window: I helped her in, where she staid sewing or 
knitting till midnight; I working and courting, thus killing two birds with 
one stone.’’—pp. 52—54. 


These interviews very speedily terminated, and the parties were 
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quietly married at the house of a mutual friend. The room in 
which they lived was six feet by twelve ; their furniture consisted of 
a bed and bedstead, one pine table, value fifty cents, three Windsor 
chairs, a soup-pot, tea-kettle, six cups and saucers, a griddle, frying- 
pan and brander. But it was enough for Grant Thorburn ; it was 
all they wanted, for, as Grant says, they were all the world to each 


‘other. This marriage had one unfortunate effect ; for it is very 


likely that it proved the death of the rival lover. 

The author gives a copious and highly powerful description of the 
ravages of the yellow fever, in 1798, at New York, and it would 
appear that he took an active part in securing proper attention to 
the patients, by the most heroic personal sacrifices. The mortality 
estimated in the city in that year is absolutely astonishing, and we 
may form some judgment of the state of things there when we find 
that two small boys went round the city with a cart full of coffins to 
sell ! 

Mrs. Thorburn, after giving her husband one child, died of a 
rapid consumption in 1800. Grant, however, had too great an 
abstract regard for the pleasant state of matrimony, so he took a 
second wife in less than a year after becoming a widower. This 
was not the only change in his fortunes, for the introduction of cut- 
nails exploded the consumption of the manufactured article, and 
Thorburn was under the necessity of turning grocer. He was 
doing very well in this line, when unfortunately a popular firm 
opposed him, and ultimately obliged him to seek his fortune in 
some other line. This he considered a great misfortune at the 
time, but it subsequently proved a blessing in disguise, as the sequel 
will show. 

About this time the ladies of New York began to show a taste 
for flowers, and it being customary for grocers to sell empty flower 
pots, these articles formed part of Grant Thorburn’s stock. But 
his penetrating eye soon saw that a better description of pots were 
wanted, so he painted a pair green, instead of the old brick-bat 
colour, and the effect was finally of great importance to his fortunes. 
Tn the fall of 1802, he saw accidentally, for the first time, a man in 
the market selling flower plants, and taking up a geranium, (the 
first of the sort he had ever seen) he thought that by putting it into 
one of his new painted pots, the public who entered his shop would 
be more attracted by it. Having brought the flower home, and 
did with it as he intended, the pot and flower were very speedily 
picked up by a customer, and Thorburn was induced to go once more 
to the market. The sale of the flowers in the pots, took a serious 
turn, and the vendor being a Scotchman, the two soon struck up a 
bargain, whereby the plant-seller was to home and raise seeds, which 
were to be purchased for sale by Grant Thorburn. The result we 
must state in his own words. 

«J now advertised in the papers of the day garden-seeds. In a short 
tine my small stock was all sold out: I knew not how to replace them. 
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In this difficulty a friend stepped into the store, and introduced me to his 
friend, Mr. Morgan, just arrived from London, having a small invoice of 
garden-seeds, which he was willing to sell at a small advance. A bargain 
was soon struck, for the invoice contained the very articles I was daily 
asked for, and knew not where to obtain. Next day, on opening the 
casks, I found a catalogue of seeds for sale by William Malcolm and Co., 
London; this was at that time a prize to me, for never before this had I 
seen a seed-catalogue. This catalogue had noted on the margin the time 
of sowing—a thing I was totally ignorant of. Having now a plan, I pub- 
lished a catalogue of my own, and, with the assistance of my friend, the 
gardener at Brooklyn, adapted the time to suit our own climate; so that 
now, when my customers asked when such and such seeds ought to be 
sown, I was able to give the necessary information. Next fall, I sent a 
small remittance with an order to Mr. M. The seeds arrived in good 
season, and, with the seeds raised by my friend at Brooklyn, composed a 
good assortment to commence business in the spring. The seeds I had 
imported and got raised here, proving very good, my sales increased beyond 
what my friend could supply; and some of the market-gardeners, sup- 
posing they might be able to sell me seeds, had this year raised seeds for 
that purpose. Having no other resource, I was fain to purchase such as 
were offered; and, being a mechanic by profession, and alike ignorant of 
seeds and gardening, I had long to struggle with the impositions of unprin- 
cipled seed-raisers, they often selling me spurious seeds, and asserting they 
were of the most genuine quality.—pp. 96, 97. 


A speculation which our autobiographer entered into, for cultiva- 
ting a few acres of land with seeds, absolutely ruined him, and he was 
under the necessity of going through the ordeal of a white washing, 
as the process of the insolvent act is called. After his discharge he 
acted as a porter, but finally was able to resume his old residence, 
and thrive as a seedsman. 

In the course of his active life, Grant Thorburn came in contact 
with many who became conspicuous in the world, and among those 
particularly mentioned by him are the notorious Tom Paine and 
General Moreau. Paine he often saw, and conversed with, and 
the uniform honesty with which Thorburn utters the truth, renders 
his account of this unfortunate man exceedingly useful. ‘The follow- 
ing anecdote was communicated to him by Paine. During the 
sanguinary sway of Robespierre, when every republican that the 
monster could get in his power was cut down by the axe of the 
guillotine, Paine was in the dungeon, and his name on the list, with 
twenty more, ordered for execution next morning. It was custo- 
mary for the clerk of the tribunal to go through the cells at night 
and put across with chalk on the back of the door of such as were 
to be guillotined in the morning. When the executioner came with 
his guard round, wherever they found a chalk the victim was 
brought forth. There was a long passage in the cellar, or dungeon, 
of this bastile, having a row of cells each side containing the prison- 
ers. The passage was secured at each end, but the doors of the 
cells were chiefly left open, and sometimes the prisoners stepped 
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into one another’s room to converse. Paine had gone into the next 
cell, and left his door open, back to the wall ; thus having the inside 
out. Just then came the chalkers, and, probably being drunk, 
crossed the inside of Paine’s door. Next morning when the guard 
came with an order to bring out twenty, and finding only nineteen 
chalks (Paine being in bed, and his door shut), they tock a prisoner 
from the further end of the passage, and thus made up the number. 
So Mr. Paine escaped; and before the mistake was discovered 
(about forty-eight hours after), a stronger party than Spirie’s cut 
off his head, and about thirty of his associates ; and so Paine was 
set athiberty. But being afraid to trust his head any longer among 
these good democrats, for whom he had written so miuch, he made 
the best of his way for this country. 

Paine was fond of company, but as his habits were intemperate, 
his society was by no means select. “In short,” says Mr. Thor- 
burn, “ he was the most disgusting human being you could meet in 
the street. Through the effect of intemperance his countenance 
was bloated beyond description—he HM as if God had stamped 
his face with the mark of Cain. A few of his disciples, who stuck 
to him through good and through bad report,—to hide him from the 
gaze of men, had him conveyed to Greenwich, where they supplied 
him with brandy till he died.” 

General Moreau, when he quitted France, retired to New York, 
with his beautiful and rich young wife ; what made her particular 
in the eyes of Grant Thorburn was her partiality for flowers. 
Moreau was much liked in America, for his unassuming and agree- 
able manners. ‘The candour of Thorburn never forsakes him on 
on any occasion, and though grateful to the Americans for the hos- 
pitality and encouragement always shown to him, yet he never failed 
to speak the truth of them when there was occasion for him to do so. 
In passing through Jersey to Albany, only, in the year 1831, he 
gives a description of the inhabitants, which requires some boldness 
certainly to enable him to promulgate. He found them a lazy, loung- 
ing, sipping people, that sat at fires placed in ten-plate stoves, to which 
latter he seems to have entertaineda most decided hostility. He had 
met with persons, he declares, who would not believe that the sins 
of the fathers are visited on their children, but he recommends all 
such, just to take a view of Jersey society for a short time in winter. 
‘“‘T saw delicate-looking women hewing wood and drawing water ; I 
saw children standing on the snow and sliding on the ice without 
stocking or shoe on their feet ; while the lazy drunken father was 
spending his time and money by the ten-plate stove. I have ever 
thought laziness and drunkeness to be the very essence of iniquity, 
and here I saw it visited on the innocent children with a witness. 
thought the very brute creation of Jersey were groaning in pain un- 
der the wickedness of the men. Horses and cows stood trembling 
by the board-fence, the bones sticking through their hide-bound 
skins, without the slightest covering to protect them from the pierc- 
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ing winds. Cedar poles and brush were there in abundance, but the 
men were chained to the ten-plate stores, while they ought to have 
been constructing a place of shelter for their dumb beasts. The 
clean rye-straw was blowing about with the four winds of heaven, 
which ought to have been gathered to the cutting machine, boiled 
with a few potatoes or coarse ground Indian meal.” 

Our autobiographer was well acquainted with the physician who 
attended ‘Tom Paine in his last illness, and received from him 
the true account of the last moments of that unfortunate man. We 
give the melancholy tale, for it belongs to the most useful part of 
biography, the practically exemplary passages of men’s lives :-— 


“It is not true, as has been reported, that Mr. Paine recanted his free- 
thinking principles on his death-bed. His physician—a man of good 
standing and respectability—informed me, that in the same hour that Mr. 
Paine died he was in the room. Mr. Paine’s complaint was excruciating, 
and ever as the convulsions returned, he would exclaim—‘ Lord, help! 
Lord, help! Lord Jesus, help!’’ he had then a few minutes’ respite from 
the pains. The doctor stood by his bed: says he, ‘“‘ Mr. Paine, you have 
published to the world, and we all know your sentiments on that subject ; 
I ask you now, as a man who will be in eternity before one hour, am I to 
understand you as really calling on the Lord Jesus for help?’ He thought 
for about one minute, and then replied—‘ J don’t wish to believe on that 
man.’ ‘These were his last words, for in twenty minutes thereafter he 
died. It is a fact, that he applied (vfficially) to the Society of Friends to 


have his body buried in their ground; and when notified of their refusal, 
seemed much hurt: 


“«* Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die..—Youne. 


‘* Mr. Paine, with all his failings, was a man of strong mind. I remem- 
ber (and I have heard him state the fact), when Louis XVI. was condemned 
by the Convention to suffer death, each member, on voting, was obliged 
to state his reasons: when it came to Mr. Paine, he voted against his 
death ; and, among others, gave the following very sound reason :—‘ As I 
think,’ says he, ‘ gentlemen, we are not making war on the person of the 
king, as a man—we are contending for principle. Unfortunately for Louis 
he was born a king—he could not help it—it was not his fault. Let us 
spare his life—give him a sum of money to live on, and banish him to 
America—there he can do no harm.’ I thought this the best speech he 


ever made since the day he wrote the book on ‘ Common Sense.’””—pp. 
209, 210. 


Grant Thorburn had some peculiar notions on theatres, and’ these 
he never failed to espouse, no matter what was the consequence. 
An actor from London once called upon him, and found him still an 
uncompromising enemy of the stage. ‘The man of the sock inquired 
the reason, and Thorburn gave it out without the smallest hesita- 
tion. ‘“ Why,” said he, ‘“ wherever I see a playhouse erected, I 
always find that immediately in its neighbourhood spring up a porter- 
house, a gambling-house, an oyster-house, and a house that is, 
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perhaps, much worse than any of those houses: I find that it often 
happens that this last house is chiefly supported by those who fre- 
quent the other houses.” Other objections were stated by him, and 


he satisfied his companion that he had at least some reason on his . 


side. The shrewdness and tact shown by this autobiographer in 
all his controversies, are peculiarly worthy of attention, and to 
peruse them becomes a source at once of instruction and amuse- 
ment. ‘To judge of his extraordinary powers in this way, we need 
only refer to one example of the felicitous way in which he disposed 
of a young Mansfield Yankee, who seemed disposed to visit the 
results of his own indolence on his acquaintance, Grant Thorburn. 
This person walked into Grant’s store one day, and stood leaning 
on the counter for about ten minutes without speaking. 


“«« Well, sir,’ said Thorburn, ‘ what is wanting ?’ 

‘* * Nothing particular,’ said he; ‘ only I am the son of B D , 
who kept a book-store in Water Street, thirty-three years ago, and with 
whom you were well acquainted.’ 

“* You look like him,’ said Thorburn; ‘ and how do you live ?’ 

“«« By serving the Lord,’ said he, ‘ as well as I knows how.’ 

«« Then you are a preacher.’ 

“*No; I teach the languages.’ 


‘“‘ Thorburn says he thought it must be the dead languages, for he looked 
as dead as a snail; and he knew by the ‘ cut of his jib,’ and the stock he 
sprung from, that he was preparing to open his battery on charity; so, 
thinks Thorburn, I will have the first shot. ‘ And why are you not teaching 
now ?’ said he. 

“« My health will not admit; it was too sedentary.’ 

«« Well,’ said Thorburn, ‘ go and hoe corn—that’s a healthy trade.’ 

“«« It blisters my hands,’ said he; whereupon the author said, 

« «When first I began to handle the hammer, my hands blistered too ; 
but I wrought the blister down, and wrought till my hands grew as hard 
as a horn; and though I have wrought, on an average, from six in the 
morning till nine at night, for fifty years past, yet my hands have not 
blistered since: besides, you say you serve the Lord as well as you know 
how. ‘ But,’ says he, ‘ you must be first diligent in business, and then fer- 
vent in spirit, if you mean to serve Him: and Paul also comes in, closing 
the matter at once: he says, ‘the man that won’t work should not eat.’ 
‘ Now,’ says Thorburn, ‘ when a widow with two children comes begging, 
right or wrong, I help her; but a batchelor of thirty, sound in leg and 


limbs, let him work or die.’ He turned to speak to a customer—he was 
off—he saw no more of him.”—pp. 223, 224. 





It is well observed by our author, that his success in life was in 
a great measure due to his faithful observance of the sabbath ; nor 
is it in a fanatic spirit that he says this, but upon a downright esti- 
mate of the results of this observance, as compared with a neglect 
of it. One who is in the habit of spending the Sunday as religion 
teaches him to do, will devote himself to occupations which require 
little expenditure: he will not indulge in excursions, nor in luxurious 
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dinners on that day; but will, under ordinary circumstances, be 
able to lay by money. Now this is the secret of the thrift of the 
Scotch, whenever they take up their residence in foreign countries, 
they are always sure to make money, because they are always the 
best observers of the sabbath, and that is the day on which profana- 
tion wastes the earnings of most people who have to trust to them- 
selves for their subsistence. Hence it is that Scotchmen always 
thrive in foreign countries. 

Upon the subject of emigration to America, Grant Thorburn 
offers some advice which is particularly worthy of attention. He 
strongly recommends every man who is comfortably settled, and 
who makes a living, to stay where he is; for if he thinks that he 
will live better and happier under a republican form of government 
than he does in his own country, the sooner he gives up such a 
delusion the better will it be for him. He may reckon on finding 
quite as many political rascals in a republic as in a monarchy, and 
perhaps more, as there is in the former greater scope for intrigue. 
In these republican societies are found a set of fellows talking 
about equal rights, while they give right to nobody—about the 
public good, while they are filling their pockets with the public 
money—against family pride and kingcraft, and as soon as they 
make money enough out of the people to set up a two or four-wheel 
carriage, dress up an imported flunkie footman, or Virginia negro, 
with a green coat, red collar, black hat, and gold belt, daub 
something on his carriage-doors by way of arms, being the like- 
ness of nothing in heaven above or on the earth beneath; thus 
imitating, as near as he can, nobility and royalty ; and this is his 
republican simplicity! Talking about disinterested regard for the 
public good, while it is only to bring down every one to his level, 
that he may rise on their ruin. And then there are the elections, 
which never stop. Kept in continual motion by a set of political 
puppets behind the curtains, descending to means low, dirty, and 
dishonourable, where no honourable man can follow ; so that there 
is some danger of the government being left to the management of 
men who are the off-scourings of all things. 

Nevertheless, America is a fruitful land: the climate of it does 
so much for man, that he has but little to do for himself. Whilst 
in Europe the population is constantly in fear of the crops, in 
America the cause of anxiety is how to get rid of the large produce : 
there neither corn-laws, poor-rates, nor church-rates, exist ; and it 
is the opinion of our autobiographer, that a man cannot confer a 
more lasting benefit on his posterity, than to place his children in 
America. Farmers coming with money there, may buy a farm 
and live where and how, just as they please. A good mechanic may 
be always sure of employment ; but one with a family will do best 
to get into the interior, because the number who come to New 
York, without the means of going further, make it no difficult 
matter to obtain good mechanical labour, and, consequently, the 
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remuneration is less. Bedding is the only article which a man 
should take out with him, every other article of necessity or conve- 
nience being sufficiently cheap in America. But of all things let no 
man go out from this country who thinks he can obtain a com- 
petency without industry: professional men in particular, and those 
who live by their wits, are strongly recommended to remain at 
home. Emigrant domestic female servants form a very thriving 
race in America; so do emigrant farming labourers: and the feel- 
ings of the latter class, when they have had the experience of about 
a year or two in America, are very fairly represented in the follow- 
ing dialogue, which is given by our autobiographer as it occurred 
between two farmers’ servants from Lanarkshire. They emigrated 
to Philadelphia, and both entered into the service of one of those 
substantial farmers within four or five miles of town, whose tables 
are daily loaded with necessaries as well as luxuries, and where the 
farmer and his white servant eat at the same table. The one was 
named Sandy, and the other Jock. One morning, after they had 
been about eighteen months in their place, as they were dressing, 
Jock says, “ Ah! Sandy, I had an awful dream last night.”— 
‘* And what did you dream, man?” says Sandy.—< Aye, but it 
was an awful dream,” says Jock.—‘ And what did you dream ?” 
says Sandy; “did you dream you had broken your leg ?”—* I’ar 
waur than that,” says Jock.—~ And what was it, man? did you 
dream your mither was deed ?”—‘ Waur than that yet.”—“< And 
what was it ye dream’d, man?” says Sandy; “did ye dream ye 
was in the bad place ?”—* It was waur than that yet,” says Jock. 
— And what was it, man?” says Sandy.—‘ Oh! I dream’d I 
was at home again,” says Jock. 

Mr. Thorburn discusses with much common sense the value of a 
republican government. He says, that in America he would rather 
see a commonwealth than a monarchy ; whilst in England he would 
infinitely prefer the latter form: and this is the expression of the 
sentiments of one who loves liberty and his kind, and who has given 
good grounds for believing that he was sincerely attached to both. 

Our author concludes his work, by a reference to the political 
state of America. In reading her history for the last fifty years, 
he finds that Providence has taken the affairs of the country into 
his own immediate direction. In pursuing this part of his subject, 
the autobiographist carries out the principle hobby, which forms 
the great draw-back on the pleasure which we derive from this 
volume. If Mr. Thorburn only escapes a shower of rain, and meets 
a man in the street whom he has left his house to call upon, such 
accidental circumstances are at once elevated by him into miracles, 
into acts of the immediate Providencé of God. There is no doubt 
but that every movement, every act of life traces its origin to the 
Creator, but for any weak creature of humanity to suppose himself, 
or his worldly happiness to be the particular object of divine super- 
inten 'ance, is not presumption only, because, as in the case before 
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us, there is too much innate religious awe for presumption in such 
matters, but it is great simplicity, and it shows a degree of self- 
consideration, of which the individual himself is totally unconscious. 

In all other respects, the work is a highly interesting and instructive 
one ; it is the production of a bold and proud spirit, tempered by a 
deep feeling of reverence fcr religion ; ‘it. is candid and blunt, and 
exhibits virtue made efficient for practical purposes, by innate 
shrewdness and a knowledge of the world. Such is the history of 
himself, which has been put before us by a man, whose education 
consisted in little more than learning to read the bible, and write 
his own name, who went to New York from his own country and 
arrived there with only three cents. in his pocket, who began business 
as a seedsman, without knowing a geranium from a cabbage head, 

and yet succeeded i in bringing his establishment to the very first 
rank in America. An example better calculated than that found in 
this book, of the bare worldly advantages of genuine integrity, 
attended by its consequences, morality and correctness of conduct, 
has never been placed before the public. 





Art. VII.—Letters from Switzerland and Italy, during a late Tour. By 
the Author of “ Letters from the East,” and “ Travels in the East.” 
1 vol, large 8vo. London: Bentley. 1834. 


We should be doing great injustice, not only to the author of this 
work, but also to the intellectual part of the public, were we to 
abstain from marking the very important distinction subsisting 
between such a publication as is now befcre us, and the mass of 
that literature coming under the category of ‘ Travels and Tours.” 
Of the latter, we shall be authorised by the truth if we pronounce, 
that for the most part they are composed of hasty observations, of 
records, the formation of which is often founded merely on a glance 
from a carriage on a high road, a careless hint from an unknown 
fellow-passenger, and in almost all cases without a due devotion of 
time, or attention to the real nature of the facts, and the descriptions 
which are represented. But how very different a character is de- 
served by that collection of evidence which an observer, even with 
the common qualifications of one, may obtain, who mingles daily 
for a long period with the objects of which he is to give an account. 
The interval devoted to his investigation affords sufficient time to 
penetrate into the realities of the scenes, and the societies with 
which he has intercourse, and thus alone can a traveller, in tbe true 
sense of the word, be entitled to all that confidence which must be 
the foundation of the amusement and instruction of his readers. 
Mr. Carne’s “ Letters from Switzerland and Italy,” then, are not 
the results of that bird’s-eye view of men and manners and scenery, 
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which may be compassed by the outside passenger on the top of a 
diligence; his acquaintance with these countries has been pro- 
tracted, and the period when his report begins has been preceded by 
the very best opportunities for acquiring information. 

In describing his recent winter abode in the valley of Thun, one 
of the most central in Switzerland, he enters into a full description 
of its situation, remarking in particular its proximity to some of the 
noblest scenes in that picturesque land; the castle and domain of 
Wemmis, which were quite adjacent, presenting a spectacle of ex- 
traordinary beauty. The interest of the vale, however, was in some 
degree diminished by a dwelling, which called up unpleasant asso- 
ciations in the minds of those persons who remembered that it was 
a few years ago, tenanted by a wealthy Inglish gentleman, who, in 
his zeal for enlightening the natives of Switzerland, spared neither 
time nor expense in the execution of his task, devoting all his hours 
in private visits to the cottages, and in the distribution of tracts 
and pamphlets. But he had the good sense to open his eyes at last 
to the vanity of his sacrifices, and he withdrew from Switzerland. 
The case of this benevolent person brings to Mr. Carne’s recollection 
a Swiss, whom he accidentally met on the mountains of Syria, and 
who had left Geneva for the East, fully determined to convert all its 
heathen natives. Heis described by Mr. Carne as a mild, pale, and 
enduring man, with a spirit nerved to its high purpose, but with a 
mind totally unqualified for the object ; he was ready to meet the 
fate of a martyr in the cause, and readily endured stripes and abuses 
from the natives, with hunger and fatigue. The pity which Mr. 
Carne felt at the recital of his afflictions was nearly turned into 
laughter, when he found that this reformer spoke not a word of the 
language of the people whom he meant to convert. But these are 
only mild specimens of the folly and absurdity to which even the 
benevolent impulses of the human heart are unfortunately sometimes 
directed. 

The celebrated vale of Lauterbrunnen being one of the most inte- 
resting of the “ lions ”’ within a convenient distance of his residence, 
Mr. Carne proceeded with his party to this place, in the midst of 
winter, to the great astonishment of the Swiss peasantry, who were 
seen in their houses on the mountain sides, looking with wonder at 
the travellers. The scene was altogether singular, having been 
formed by the extreme narrowness of the valley, that was nearly 
choked with snow, the tops of the tall trees at intervals breaking 
forth from their white shrouds, the jagged precipices, many thousand 
feet above their heads, each point, each crag, distinctly visible, such 
was the excessive clearness of the atmosphere. 

The hamlets of Lauterbrunnen were of the most wretched de- 
scription, shivering and half-starved groups were gathered around 
the hearths, destitute of every comfort and necessary of life. Mr. 
Carne’s companion, a few years before, had explored the higher 
part of this valley, early in the season, when the snows had melted, 
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to his great surprise, he lighted, in his difficult course, on a lonely 
chalet, in which he found a human being under the following ented: 
ordinary circumstances :— 


‘‘The man was not a native of Lauterbrunnen, but of a distant canton, 


-which may account partly for his being left in so deserted a state. During 


the last days of the preceding autumn, he had watched a few goats feed- 
ing on the pastures, when the snows fell so suddenly and heavily, that he 
was compelled to take refuge in the chalet, in the hope that they would 
disappear ere long. In this hope he was disappointed; the winter set in 
yet more severely, and the snows contifued to fall and remain, to such a 
depth, that his chalet was converted into a prison. Here he had lived for 
five months ; his only companions were two goats, whose sustenance was 
the mountain moss, and a little dried herbage, which he had preserved. 
His own food was some goat’s-milk cheese; at last he killed one of the 
animals, and dried the flesh. A little Indian corn which he had at the © 
commencement was some help for a while. 

“‘The appearance of the dwelling was as dirty and squallid as possible ; 
the man, the goat, and the chalet, all looked black, as if they had ascended 
from the regions below; he had a long beard, and seemed an utter 
stranger to the blessing of fresh water—his drink was furnished by the 
melted snow. The only luxury the poor fellow enjoyed, and in which he 
revelled, was a good fire. Fancy could hardly picture a more wild im- 
prisonment: how wistfully the lonely man must have looked ‘forth, day 
after day, through the bars of his chalet, on the ocean that slept deep 
and calmly around! And, when at last the snows rose high above the 
roof, and shut out the light of earth and sky, his despair was great. 

“Day and night came and went—he knew no difference; neither the sun- 
beams gleaming fiercely on the surface, nor the softer moonlight, could 
penetrate the thick canopy of snows. He heard no sounds, nor could he 
tell the passage of time; for, like a Kamtschadale, he slept away as 
much as he could, and the sleep was more welcome than the waking; 
when, crouching by the fire, husbanding the sustenance of his poor goat 
and himself, pacing to and fro the little interior of his chalet-—a few steps 
would suffice—were all his occupations. He drank eagerly and with 
gratitude of the horn of brandy that was offered. His solitary goat was 
to journey forth with him.”—pp.—12—1l4. 


In pursuing their adventurous journey through the snow-covered 
districts, they met with an English sea captain, who had taken up 
his residence in the valley of Hasli, and also in the village of Mey- 
ringen, for the purpose of joining the sports of the Chamois hunters. 
He was lodged and boarded in the house of a native, for three francs 
a-day. He had no amusement but the hunt, and in this he joined 
with great enthusiasm, night and day, encountering the greatest 
fatigues. It is worth while noting that his unfailing resource against 
the “depressing effects of this toilsome life was, not indeed the Kir- 
chenwasser bottle, but a large lump of white sugar, the virtues of 
which he extolled, as being capable, when eaten, of restoring him, 
when hungry and exhausted, to fresh vigour and energy. 

Mr. Carne gives a very favourable account of the de~estic e-~. 
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dition of the peasantry of Berne. In Switzerland, the winter sun- 
set is the finest of spectacles, and is compared by our author to the 
dying throes of a voleano—again, again—fiercer, and yet fiercer 
still ; and then, a sudden whiteness fell, like death! In the valleys, 
which were so much frequented by Mr. Carne, the nights were of 
peculiar loveliness ; the fall of the avalanche from the Jungfrau, 
heard at the remotest distance ; the noble mountain itself, such an 
object as has made him believe that no landscape is perfect without 
a snowy mountain, as it furnishes the truest relief to the rich and 
various hues of groves, gardens, and vales. Such indeed is the 
nature of the impressions excited by mountains, on the untutored 
hearts of the natives, as that they believe in the existence of a class 
of spirits whose haunts are mountains. The popular name for this 
description of genii is bergeister, spirits of the mountains, which 
are said to have their dwelling in the glen: if they are seen by the 
Chamois hunter, about that hour when daylight, fading, no longer 
lights the hunter on his way, and though the latter is liable to be 
lured into a precipice, still the mountain spirit does not fail, on all 
proper occasions, to lend his secret but very useful assistance, in the 
performance of the duties of the dairy and the farm-yard. 

In describing the casualties of a Swiss winter, Mr. Carne dwells 
on the fate of the little village of Biel, situated in one of the lateral 
valleys in the upper part of the Vallais, which took place, we believe, 
somewhere about the period when he resided in that country. 

Biel, as we have said, was in a vale surrounded with mountains, 
and the oldest of the inhabitants, which amounted in all to us more 
than five handred, never remembered that any avalanches had ever 
fallen from their heights. Hence an unsuspecting confidence 
reigned amongst them from generation to generation, which was 
destined to terminate in the most fatal manner. On a certain 
morning, the labouring part of the population went forth as usual 
to the fields, leaving the sick, the aged, and the women at home. 
All of a sudden the peasantry in the fields heard a rushing sound, 
and turning their eyes in the direction from which it proceeded, 
they were thunder-struck at the spectacle which was presented to 
them. An immense body of snow rushing in upon them from the 
mouth of a ravine. ‘The avalanche it seems had fallen six miles 
off, it had travelled the distance to the village through the ravine, 
beneath the termination of which the village of Biel lay, and in an 
instant the loosened mass fell over it lke a cataract, covering cot- 
tages, gardens, and trees. The destruction was frightful, some 
being killed, and others grievously maimed and crushed. One little 
trait is preserved by Mr. Carne, which affords an addition to the 
numerous facts that recommend so strongly to our care and afiec- 
tion, that faithful animal, the dog. 


“It so happened, however, that one was left: a little boy five years of 
age was found alive and unharmed, clinging to the neck and body of a 
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faithful dog. When the mass of snow fell, and his mother and the other 
children perished, he had clapsed in his terror, the large dog who chanced 
to be close to him at the moment. The sagacious animal covered him 
with his body, and lay gently down beside him during the long darkness ; 
the warmth of his body, as well as his companionship, cheered the little 


- fellow through the trying scene. He gave a simple and touching detail of 


his own feelings, and the sounds of anguish and despair that he had 
heard from hour to hour.” —pp. 34, 35. 


A subscription was entered into, and we are happy to say that a 
great deal of consolation was thus administered to the survivors. 

It happened, that during his excursion in the pleasantest part of 
Switzerland, Mr. Carne was overtaken by the season in which the 
Swiss agricultural families leave their homes, and drive their herds 
up the mountains, to remain there in chalets until winter should 
drive them again to their residences in the valleys. This is a wel- 
come time to the people, for it is a pleasant change of clime and 
abode. Nothing could be more delightful than the chants of the 
peasantry resounding from the hills, as they made the ascent. Mr. 
Carne in this excursion met with a pale and interesting girl riding 
on a mule ;—she proved to be the sister of a curate’s daughter of 
the neighbourhood, who had recently died. The deceased young 
lady was accidentally seen by an English family, who fixed upon 
her as a governess. They brought her over to England, treated 
her with kindness, and even afforded her the opportunity of settling 
herself for life. But her heart had been early given to another in 
her own country, and whilst in England she heard of his death. 
Her health declined, she was sent back to Switzerland, and died 
there under the influence of sorrow. The sister never recovered the 
shock of this death, and it is probable that she did not long 
survive it. 

Upon the delicate subject of Swiss female beauty, Mr. Carne is 
particularly candid. He tells us, that throughout the whole canton 
of Berne, it is even thus: great thick figures ; features full of kind. 
liness, but broad and unmeaning; a pair of legs, exposed as if 
courting admiration (being never covered below the knee,) and of 
the shape and thickness of huge wedges of timber, just hewn from 
the mountain oak. Where then is the dream—the illusion of Swiss 
beauty ? The head-dress of the Bernese females of all ages, is made 
of black horse-hair, which rises over the head thin and airy, in the 
form of wings. The natives of this canton have generally a squalid 
complexion, which arises altogether from the habitual neglect of the 
benefits of ventilation. The courtships of this peasanty are con- 
ducted in a very peculiar style; every Saturday night the lover, 
apparelled in his best attire, hies to the abode of his mistress. So 
far it is in keeping with “ The Cottager’s Saturday Night” of Burns; 
but farther the comparison holds not with that beautiful pasto- 
ral. It is after the whole of the family are retired to rest, and 
the paysanne has all the house to herself, that she appears at the 
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window to look out for the approaching footsteps of her lover. 
Perhaps the chalet is beside a glacier or cataract, or looks over the 
dark face of the rock ; soon the swain stands beneath the wooden 
walls that hold his treasure, and, without any parley or waste of 
words, he climbs up at once, and enters the apartment of his 
mistress through the window that has been left expressly open. 
Here he remains, treated with cakes of different kinds, and the 
fiery spirit called eau de cerises, and passes the witching hours of 
night, till morning often surprises him still in the chamber of recep- 
tion. This practice is connived at by the parents, nor is there an 

thing surprising in this, when we find that an example of relaxation 
of moral discipline is afforded by the government itself. Thus, 
every married person in the Canton of Berne, and in the Canton of 
the Vaud, is allowed to obtain four divorces, which he may success- 
fully sue ‘for, upon the very vague grounds of an inconsistency of 
of habits between himself and his wife. This facility gives rise to 
abuses, which prove most fatal to the morality of the Bernese. 
Another exemplification of the lax morality of this people, is to be 
found in the manner in which they observe the Sabbath. There is 
no cessation of the ordinary labours of the mechanics, or of the 
amusements, particularly of the sport of shooting at a mark with 
rifles. Again, the theatres are open on a Sunday. Mr. Carne 
expresses a very becoming indignation at these abuses, and says, 
that in the Catholic districts, where long habit and a belief of their 
innocence render these practices less obnoxious to the religious, 
such things may be palliated, but that they are unpardonable 
amongst the Protestants of Switzerland, particularly when sanc- 
tioned, not merely by the connivance, but by the example of a 
pastor. 

Crime is rare in Switzerland. This peculiarity is as much owing 
to physical obstacles, as it is to any moral superiority ascribable to 
the inhabitants ; but when a case arises in which a disposition to 
crime is developed, it is distinguished by great atrocity, and also by 
some strange anomalies. ‘Thus, Switzerland is one of the few 
countries in which a female has been found to lead a banditti. Clara 
Wanzel commanded a band of robbers, which for many years was 
the terror of the country. This band was ultimately taken, and its 
members condemned to a just punishment. 

The ascent of the Jungfrau is an enterprise which ranks in spirit 
and enterprise with that of Mont Blanc. Some pretend that the 
Jungfrau is the most difficult of the two to be encountered, and con- 
sequently that the gaining of the summit of this mountain is a 
diploma for heroism of far more value than that which accrues from 
a viotorious ascent of Mont Blanc. About four years since, two 
gentlemen of Berne resolved to attempt the heights of the Virgin 
mountain, and, after incredible hardships and difficulties, at last 
succeeded. They declared it to be a far more arduous enterprise 
than the ascent of Mont Blanc: the precipices, which look from 
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a distance like crystal walls that may not be scaled, were often 
perpendicular. ‘These adventurers were engaged three days in the 
attempt, being obliged to lodge two nights amid wastes of snow, 
and retrace their steps many a time to seek a safer path; yet so 
delighted were they with the novelty aud excitement of their 
journey, that they hazarded it a second time in the following season, 
and succeeded with very great, though with somewhat less peril and 
hardship than on the former occasion ; painting in vivid and enthu- 
siastic terms the recompense they had reaped. The mountain of 
Savoy (Mont Blanc), on the contrary, whether from its extreme 
height, or the clouds and vapours that are apt so suddenly to 
gather on its summit, rarely gratifies those who arrive there with 
the magnificence of view they expected. Three things, it is said, 
the traveller inevitably encounters there—great expense, great 
fatigue, and great disappomtment. 

Continuing his journey, Mr. Carne arrived at the Grimsel, where 
a hospice was established, forming a sort of miniature representa- 
tion of the famous asylum of the Great St. Bernard. The house 
of reception of the Grimsel is situated on a small lake, and in a 
wild district. It is inhabited about four months in the year, by one 
who rents it from the Canton of Berne, and when the tenant quits 
it, he leaves a small stock of provisions for the relief of such persons 
as may be bold enough to encounter the passage during the winter 
season. During the period of the proprietor’s residence, thirt 
passengers, on some days, are entertained beneath his roof. The 
wealthy guests pay liberally for their hospitality, but here, as at the 
larger hospices of St. Bernard and St. Gothard, meat and lodging 
are provided gratuitously for the poorer order of travellers. This 
lovely hospice is described by Mr. Carne as standing in the slope 
of a mountain ; the dreary tern, or lake, 1s just beside it ; and the 
hills rise high, though not closely, around: it would be an excellent 
abode for a hermit ; and as the evening light was cast on it, and no 
other dwelling was within view, or within the space indeed of a 
long way, it was impossible to envy the individual who dwelt there. 
For days and weeks, sometimes, he does not meet a fellow-creature, 
but is engaged in tending his flocks ; he manages all the household 
cares of his hospice, and goes to rest and wakes in the same lone- 
liness : his lake has fish, and there is game on the heights ; and the 
fatted calf or sheep of his herd is often killed for the stranger, whom 
he was not seldom on the look-out to discern toiling up the tedious 
ascent. The heartiness of his welcome was in proportion to the 
appearance of the pilgrim: if humble and destitute, his wants were 
supplied ; but if wealthy, the look of mine host brightened, and all 
the resources of his solitude were instantly put in requisition. 

The town of Berne was next visited by our traveller, and the 
society and manners of the inhabitants are described. The bane of 
aristocracy is here effecting its most mischievous consequences, 


notwithstanding the liberal principle on which its institutions of 
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every sort are founded. We were not a little surprised to hear 
from Mr. Carne, that Geneva, with its vicinity, 1s the only really 
habitable part of Switzerland. We presume that he means for a 
permanency, otherwise we cannot account for the praise which 


he gives to many other parts of Switzerland. He follows up this | 


observation by some remarks on the comparative cheapness of 
living in Switzerland on the one hand, and on the other in the 
south of France and Italy. In the latter countries, economy in 
necessary expenses includes extreme cheapness of luxuries also, 
with the various facilities for supporting in comfort and respect- 
ability a large family. In Switzerland, there is, no doubt, a cheap- 
ness of provisions, those particularly which are classed as neces- 
saries of life ; but then, those who live there must be content with 
this, for they will find no luxuries in Switzerland, except what can 
only be procured at an extravagant price; its wines are execrable, 
and are on a par with its cookery ; and servants are a universal 
burden, from the high wages which they require. More than once 
has Mr. Carne alluded to the extravagance of religious delusion 
which now characterises Geneva. He particularly describes the new 
and prevailing sect called “ Momiers,”’ which was foolishly made the 
object of persecution by the authorities, and which consequently 
throve to a formidable degree of prosperity. It is a melancholy 
truth, that the most painful experience has so little effect on man- 
kind. The tenets of these people consisted simply in the propo- 
sition, that the religion of Christ was to be felt in the heart, not 
coldly, but with a deep and exquisite enjoyment, and that the 
influence of the Spirit of mercy and love might so fill the mind, as 
to give security against sin, and a sure hope of future felicity. In- 
dependently of the recommendation which Momierism receives from 
persecution, it really contains the elements of success, for it implies 
no lofty or peculiar revelations, and no member is exalted high 
above the rest for surprise or imitation; but the minister and the 
poorest of the people, the avocat and the paysan, the lady and the 
washer-woman, all meet alike on the same kindred soil, drink of the 
same fountain of inspiration on a footing of perfect equality, speak 
of their hopes, fears, and triumphs, with mutual sympathy and 
mutual kindness. All feel that they are embarked on the same 
troubled but exciting course, that the same tide wafts them onward 
for good or ill ; for the system is a purely spiritual one, and also an 
eminently social one. 

The interests of the society are admirably served by the private 
and earnest visits of the female members to families and individuals ; 
they enter with an air of perfect simplicity, and, being seated, com- 
mence a touching and earnest address on the subject of their best 
and highest interests. ‘T'wo or three of their books and pamphlets 
are not forgotten, and are placed in the hand of the hearer. They 
have already their own hymn-books; many of the pieces are of 
original composition, and do no discredit to the genius of the com- 
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poser ; and treatises also, explanatory of their sentiments, touching 
on the darkness that shrouds too much of the land, the supineness 
that lulls the spirits of its people,and soon. No Quaker, however, 
can be more unassuming or persevering than these female disciples, 
whom the rest of the natives call Quixotes, and regard with dislike ; 
but if success is the test of a good cause, they have it, and will reap 
it in future years still more abundantly. The dry, cold, comfortless 
system of Calvin, observes Mr. Carne, falls every day before these 
humble but untired and determined innovators—the Socinianism 
that has thrown its blasting shadow over the shores of the lake 
begins to give way before the sure yet noiseless march of the obscure 
Momiers. A few years more, and they will, most probably, be a 
powerful and flourishing body of people. 

The hospice of St. Bernard was visited by Mr. Carne. We have 
so frequently repeated the accounts of travellers who have been hos- 
pitally received in this convent, that we always feel disposed to pass 
by the descriptions which are given by the new race of adventurous 
book-makers who ascend the Great St. Bernard. There is, how- 
ever, so much that is new in every fresh account of this establish- 
ment, the gratitude of the visitors is so enthusiastically expressed 
on all occasions, that, frequently as we are called upon to notice the 
convent, we feel that we are not at liberty to suppress the mention 
of it on any occasion. Our author states, that it is the practice for 
most visitors to remain no longer at the Hospice than a few hours, 
for the loneliness of the situation is apt to generate a sense of soli- 
tude and of remoteness from society, which becomes painful at last. 
The air of the mountain is so piercing, as to be a source of appre- 
hension to many persons, and a retreat for the proper inmates who 
cannot continuously endure the climate, is secured at Martigny, 
where the superior of the convent has been, for this reason, obliged 
to live. The community of St. Bernard essentially differs from that 
of La Trappe, because whilst the latter is compelled to fast in the 
most vigorous manner, the regulars of St. Bernard are allowed a 
bottle of wine each, which serves them for dinner and supper. 
There are few travellers who visit the hospice without being privy 
to some fresh occurrence which proves the benefits to humanity of 
this establishment. Sometimes, however, the obstinacy of visitors 
will make them disdain the admonitions of the experienced inmates 
of the convent, and an example is recorded by Mr. Carne of the 
fatal effects of this perverseness. He mentions, that during the 
last winter, two Italians living in the valley of the Nost beneath the 
mountains, were returning home after a long absence, and stopped 
at the convent in their way to their native valley. They took 
refreshment there on the evening on which they arrived, and then 
rose to proceed on their journey. The inmates remonstrated at 
this resolution, and represented to them that heavy falls of snow 
durmg the night were indicated by the atmospheric appearances, of 
which they were experienced judges. The Italians persisted in 
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their resolution, and the monks had no other alternative than that 
of furnishing them with two guides who would safely conduct them 
over the most dangerous part of the way. About an hour after 
their departure a snow storm came on, and they and the guides fell 
victims to its effects, having been buried beneath avalanches which 
they might have, under other circumstances, avoided. The 
morgue of the convent, where the bodies of those who perish in the 
snows are placed in various positions, is a frightful, but to the phi- 
losopher an interesting spectacle. The guides employed at the 
monastery only reside there during the winter: they are often 
summoned at night, and generally submit themselves to the guid- 
ance of the dogs, on the accuracy of whose scent they have reason 
to implicitly rely. The monks tell many curious stories of travellers 
who call at St. Bernards. Amongst other anecdotes they men- 
tioned the visit, on a very sharp day last autumn, of an English 
party, which consisted of two English ladies with their servants : 
on another occasion five ladies formed the whole of the visitors. 
The good monks, to prepare for such casualties, have actually added 
a female housekeeper to their establishment, and in the case of the 
first visit just mentioned, the English ladies were greatly indebted 
to her assistance. ‘The fathers of the convent are stated by Mr. 
Carne, in confirmation of representations to the same effect b 
former travellers, to be of the Augustin order, and not of the Bene- 
dictine. Before we quit this peculiar scene, we must mention, that 
a Swiss association, called the Helvetic Society, held its annual 
meeting once on this mountain. ‘The members assembled in large 
numbers, and the day was spent with great rejoicing, the inmates 
of the convent contributing to, and partaking of the entertainment. 
Part of the business of the day consisted in the examination of ob- 
jects of natural history, and hundreds were seen investigating the 
structure of the mountains, whilst others pursued birds and insects, 
and another body was scattered over the fields in search of plants. 
The meeting lasted three days, during which the monks behaved 
with magnificent hospitality, which is described by Mr. Carne with 
the liveliest expression of gratitude. 

From Switzerland, Mr. Carne bent his steps to Italy, sojourning 
in the principal cities or towns which lay on his road, his ultimate 
destiny being Rome. He notices the most curious and interesting 
objects in each of these localities, but very little is given that has 
not been already most amply described by former travellers. Upon 
the whole Mr. Carne seems disappointed at the results of this jour- 
ney from Switzerland to Rome: neither the inhabitants nor the 
edifices at all came up to the expectations on which he had been led 
to indulge, and he was surprised at the uniformity with which he 
found in every hotel at which he stopped, even to within a few miles 
of Rome, a striking deficiency of conveniences and comforts. In- 
deed, the feelings with which he approached the “ eternal city ” are 
so very different from those which have been excited in the breast 
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of almost every traveller in the same circumstances, may be regarded 
as resulting from the chilling influence exercised on Mr. Carne’s 
mind by the disappointment to which we have alluded. As he 
entered the city he saw hosts of the pilgrims whom he had met in 
detached bodies in many parts of Italy before, and who had pre- 


ceded him in reaching the goal for which they had been destined: 
He tells us, that 


“They had come from all parts of Europe, for this was the holy year— 
the year of jubilee, that threw such an amazing sanctity round the home 
and personage of the Pope. Men of all ages, and of all aspects, with 
long staves in their hands, sandals on their feet; those who were bare- 
footed, by way of penance, had a dreadful journey, amidst excessive heat 
and the ruggedness of the way. Some of the very old men now seemed 
ready to give up the ghost, no longer able to drag their weary steps along ; 
from Switzerland, Germany, France, and Spain they came, and now the 
blessed goal was gained. Some had journeyed from the more northern 
parts of Europe, and appeared sinking under the effect of the unusual 
heat to which they were exposed. They generally marched in small 
bands, at a slow pace, supported by their long staves, each of which bore 
an image on the top, according to the fancy of the bearer; some had the 
Virgin, but in'general, each had his favourite saint, and they frequently 
sang hymns to beguile the way. Around their neck they also wore crosses 
and images; the impression wrought upon their minds by this crusade was 
visible upon their countenances, which all wore a solemn and subdued air. 
Those most to be pitied were the solitary stragglers, who often looked the 
very picture of misery, and solicited charity of passengers, for the love of 
the Virgin and the saints! While they were not allowed to travel in any 
other manner than on foot: to mount a horse or a voiture would have 
been esteemed sacrilegious. The expenses of the journey could not be 
slight to these poor devotees; the distance they had to traverse was, in a 
majority of instances, immense ; and from thirty to fifty thousand, at least, 
were computed to be at this time in the city, oron the way. One of them 
attracted our curiosity to ask him some questions; his person was dwarfish 
and remarkably deformed, and how he could have supported the fatigues 
of the journey is inconceivable. He came, he said, from the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Rosa; his only ambition, to see St. Peter’s and the Pope: 


and the eyes of the poor creature beamed with delight while he spoke of 
them.” —pp. 291—293. 


Mr. Carne arrived at Rome in sufficient time to be able to wit- 
ness the public ceremonies which take place on Easter Sunday. He 
devotes several pages to the description of these proceedings ; but 
there is no information contained in it with which most of our 
readers are not already familiar, with the exception, however, of 
the account which he gives of the Hospital of Pilgrims. At this 
establishment the pilgrims are lodged and fed during three days 
and nights, and as the Easter is the period when the great masg ‘of 
pilgrims is congregated, Mr. Carne, on his entrance into the hos- 
pital, was struck by their vast number. After contemplating the 
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multitude, which he saw seated at immense tables at their supper, 
he descended by several steps into two very large halls, where an 
entirely new scene presented itself, for, as Mr. Carne says, no 
earthquake or conflagration could have more utterly confounded the 
ranks of society, or thrown high and low into more desirable or 
hopeless confusion. Cardinals and dukes, archbishops and nobles, 
were humbled at the feet of peasants and menials, of the lowest and 
obscurest grades. The smell was offensive enough, but the sight 
still more so. In three or four long rows, in a gradual ascent from 
the floor, sat the pilgrims, their eyes beaming with delight and 
satisfaction at the ceremony. With those who were placed on the 
second and third seats, the rite was finished; they were absorbed 
in contemplation, in sweet and lofty musings, or else muttered in 
low sounds to themselves their heart-felt joy. But their brethren 
beneath were now served by illustrious hands, for this is an office 
rather desired by some of the first people of Rome, who consider 
it as a most excellent and self-denying performance, and a decisive 
proof of their extreme humility. He saw two or three dukes, and 
as many cardinals, busily engaged in washing, in large tubs, the 
feet of the numerous pilgrims ; and whilst doing so, they repeated 
incessantly, in a loud tone, blessings and benedictions on the heads 
of the pilgrims. The latter altogether chaunted prayers and 
thanks. 

The principal sights of Rome, the churches, sculptures, &c., are 
noticed in detail by Mr. Carne ; and those who are anxious to form 
a judicious opinion respecting these objects, may consult a worse 
critic than they will find him in this volume. A journey to Naples, 
the indispensable appendage to a visit to Rome, was not, of course, 
neglected by Mr. Carne. In this city he found many specimens of 
sculpture well worthy of his admiration, particularly the statues in 
the church of St. Levero. He was likewise well pleased with his 
visit to the Studii, or general Museum, in which, amongst other 
curiosities, are displayed statues found in Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum; and also, from the same buried cities, clusters of grapes, 
bread, raisins, figs, and many kinds of ornaments, besides corn, 
eggs, prunes, &c. Mr. Carne afterwards paid a visit to Pompeii, 
with the wonders of which he was much gratified. He says that a 
bath-room of one of the Pompeians, lately discovered, showed a 
singular degree of ingenuity and taste. It was a large basin of 
marble, sunk in the earth, with steps to descend of the same mate- 
rial; and adjoining was a small apartment, with a fine mosaic 
pavement, and marble seats in the recesses. Abundance of stone- 
vessels, long and slender in shape, and narrow-necked, and re- 
sembling those still used in the east, continue to be found amongst 
the ruins of Pompeii. The most interesting part of the revived 
city, however, is the street of tombs, which is entirely paved, and 
crowded with large tombs. Mr. Carne, after execrating the 
Campo Santo, or abominably kept common burying place, amply 
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makes up for the abuse to the Neapolitans, by his praises of their 
church of St. Martino. The scenery of the far-famed bay of 
Naples, he is of opinion, has been exaggerated by travellers. The 
beach is destitute of trees, and the burning declivities around render 
the air sometimes unwholesome; often, too, after a sultry day, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, the sea-breeze sets in, pro- 
ducing an intense chilliness, which makes the corsumptive patients 
hasten home, and even those who are sufficiently healthy, to wrap 
their cloaks closely around their bodies. Having returned to 
Rome, from his excursion to Naples, Mr. Carne found a very 
different state of circumstances from that which he had witnessed 
during the Easter. He left Rome with regret, and returned through 
Italy by way of Florence, evidently much better pleased with the 
country and people than he appeared to be on his former journey. 
With Florence our traveller was so pleased, that he recommends 
it as a residence to his countrymen. The grounds of his prefer- 
ence is, that society there is agreeable and accessible, and, what is 
most extraordinary, the English resident in Florence are disposed 
to be rather sociuble with one another, a phenomenon so pecu- 
liarly marvellous, as must surely lead to some chemical investiga- 
tions as to the nature of the atmosphere which can produce such 
unparalleled results. Florence is stated by the author to be a cheap 
residence, the hotels, lodgings, attendance, &c., being excellent and 
economical: compared with the usual charges of hotels in England, 
those of Florence are even ludicrously low. Wandering one day in 
the country about Florence, Mr. Carne and his party came to a 
little auberge among the trees: the host set before them a huge 
bottle of light and pleasant wine, fish from the Arno, eggs, bread 
and fruit. The bill was a little more than a shilling a head. 

With all the materials for exciting the imagination, which Italy 
possesses in her monastic retreats, her ruined castles and palaces, 
and the wild sites in which many of their ruins are situated, it is 
wonderful how poor is the romantic literature of that country. In 
the hands of genius her stores of history, her scenery, and antiqui- 
ties would prove golden treasures, and the success of the monstrous 
tale of Walpole’s, “‘ The Castle of Otranto,” is the best evidence of 
the interest that can be raised by Italian romances. 

At Bologna, our traveller was much gratified by his visit to the 
Gallery of Paintings, and the University. The latter is an institu- 
tion of great reputation ; it was here that dissection was first 
systematically performed, in the fourteenth century, and there much 
later was Galvanism discovered. It is famous also, for having 
numbered amongst its professors various females. Novella di Andrea, 
daughter of the professor of the canon law, used sometimes to supply 
his place in the chair, but as her beauty, the first time she made 
the experiment, distracted the students, she always employed after- 
wards a curtain, from behind which she addressed the class. Lauri 

3assi was the regular enrolled teacher of philosophy there, in the 
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last century, and later still Clotildo Tambroni was the professor of 
Greek ; at the moment in which we write, the professorships of law 
and surgery! are held by two female teachers. The students of 
Bologna University amount to between five and six hundred. A 
botanical garden, amongst other important appendages is attached 
to it, and also an agrarian garden, for practical instruction in agri- 
culture, With respect to the general condition of education in the 
papal states, Mr. Carne tells us, that it is almost exclusively in the 
hands of theclergy ; almost every curate or assistant gives Instruction 
for a trifling fee, to a certain number of boys in the parish, in reading, 
writing, and the elements of Latin grammar. Many of the unpro- 
vided clergy give instruction either at their own houses, or by 
repairing to those of their more affluent pupils. Several monastic 
orders devote themselves to the instruction of youth, and open 
classes, gratis,to a certain number. In the towns this system is 
more accessible and useful than in the country, where it 1s necessa- 
rily irregular and uncertain. In the states of Lombardy, the system 
of education enforced by the Austrians is excellent: every village 
has its school, whose masters receive a fixed salary from the munici- 
pal fund. In the chief towns these seminaries are superior; and 
history, the science of commerce, mathematics, chemistry, and some 
of the modern languages, are taught. Female elementary schools 
are also provided, comprising writing, arithmetic, needle-work, 
embroidery, sacred history, epistolatory composition, &c. 

Returning to Switzerland once more, Mr. Carne’s remarks on the 
new route which he adopted, showed that he was quite satisfied with 
the selection. In surveying the well-known groups of Swiss, par- 
ticularly under the circumstances in which he had often seen them, 
congregated in their rustic chapels, he is reminded of the peculiar 
class which has so often called forth eulogy, namely, the Swiss pas- 
tors in the wilds of their native land. As a specimen of this heroic 
body, he presents us with a sketch of Felix Neff, so whom, our 
readers will remember that in a former number of our Review we 
rendered ample justice, under the auspices of his biographer, the 
Rev. W. S. Gilley. 

Proceeding to the Valley of Chamouni, Mr. Carne enters into 
some particulars of his excursions up the mountains, and the ex- 
cursions of others up Mont Blanc. It would appear from his repre- 
sentations, and indeed they are confirmed by most gther travellers, 
who have visited this valley, that the fatal practice of attempting to 
ascend the latter mountain is still adopted by strangers. ‘The 
repeated instances in which lives have been sacrificed, or health 
permanently destroyed, appears to have no effect in checking the 
wild ambition, particularly of the youthful visitors from Germany, 
to acquire such glory as is incident to the feat of climbing Mont 
Blanc. 

The general character of Swiss society, which Mr. Carne gives 
towards the close of his volume, is not exactly so favourable as we 
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were prepared to expect. In most of the towns and cantons, the 
only close intercourse is confined to soirees, and very seldom is a 
dinner party known amongst them, The Swiss dine early, so that 
the tea becomes a principle meal to a family, when they spend the 
evening at the house of another ; the English stranger who attends 
one of these sotrees for the first time, is sure to be much amused 
by the rapid consumption of the cakes, which are usually supplied in 
the most plentiful quantity. After tea, the party is separated into 
small card parties, and the average stake which a Swiss is willing to 
put in peril, never exceed the sum of three half-pence. Mr. Carne 
says, that commonwealths are agreeable things to admire, but ‘for 
his part, he does not much like living in them ;—in fact all those 
evils which result from the bad passions of men, and from the lust 
of power, or the abuse of it, are just as ripe in republics as in mo- 
narchies ; human nature is the delinquent in both cases, and when 
laws, or forms of government can control the bad impulses of men, 
and implant new principles of nature in their hearts, then shall we be 
justified in attending to the distinctions, between one sort of domi- 
nation and another. Switzerland is further deficient in that refined 
taste in the arts which belongs to the Italians, and various others of 
their neighbours; but to compensate for this, there is, with a staunch 
independence, a congenial frankness of demeanour in the Swiss. 
The wreath, however, of eulogy which is woven by Mr. Carne thus 
far, is stripped of many of its leaves, when he comes to consider the 
love of gain which pervades every link of the Swiss population, and 
even is found among those, who dwelling amongst the majestic 
scenery of the country, ought to have a proper contempt for the 
dross of the earth beneath them. National vanity too, is charged 
upon the Swiss by Mr. Carne ; but, what people is without it ? and 
even were the case otherwise, would it be so well after all for society? 

After the lengthened account which we have now given of this 
work, it will be quite unnecessary to add-any expression of our 
opinion as to its merits. It appears to us, to recommend itself to 
those who intend to visit Switzerland or Italy, by such a combina- 


tion of useful qualities, as no other work on the same subject, to our 
knowledge, possesses. 





Art. VIII.—Fanaticism. By the Author of Natural History of Enthusi- 
asm. 1 Vol. London: Holdsworth and Ball, 1833. 


WE immediately recognize in this volume the same philosophic 
spirit, the same high sense of the Christian religion, and the same 
general ability and power which we before eulogised in the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. It gives us pleasure to find from 
the author’s preface, that this is not the last time that we shall 
have occasion to express our obligations to him for the instruction 
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which his compositions are so well calculated to afford us. About 
twelve years ago, it appears that he projected a large work to com- 
prehend the whole of the subjects which he now, on more ma- 
ture deliberation, prefers issuing in definite quantities in succession, 
The plan, which has been reduced to practice, is, undoubtedly, 
the more convenient one for each of the two parties most interested 
in the performance, the writer and the readers ; inasmuch, as the 
project of the author, now that it is finally unfolded to us, exceeds 
in extent the amount which should form the natural contents of 
any single publication. By this means we shall be able to devote 
that attention, of which it will no doubt be worthy, to each of the 
important questions constituting the great links of the momentous 
subject, and on that account be best able to comprehend the gene- 
ral result of the whole. 

The series, then, which is to follow, will consist of volumes on 
these branches: Superstition and its attendants, Credulity, Spiritual 
Despotism, Corruption of Morals, and Scepticism. 

Though powerfully written, and blending all the grace of elo- 
quence with all the strength of logic, yet we confess that this lucu- 
bration on Fanaticism falls short of producing the same impression 
which we derived from the admirable effusion on Enthusiasm. In 
the composition of the latter work, the author took his station as 
it were on a height where, exempted from the disturbances which 
are encountered in the living crowd beneath him, he was able to 
preserve that fine tone of serene and affecting philosophy which 
presented him to our imagination like some superior being looking 
down upon our race with the benevolent aspect of compassion. 
But, in the present case, the emergencies of his situation obliges 
him to unfold the dark page of human history, to dwell on what 
he believes to be either the folly or the crimes of man. This 
duty cannot be performed without, in some measure, involving 
the feelings of the inquirer, who, under such circumstances, 
must necessarily cease to be that mere abstract superintendent of 
the scene, and must take an interest more or less in the pro- 
ceedings. In addition to this, the subject now chosen by the au- 
thor for his theme, is not so fully susceptible as the former one of 
being familiarly described. ‘The process which he has to go 
through in this case, imposes on him the most delicate inquiries, 
since its locality is no other than that complicated labrynth, the 
human mind. 

The learned writer commences with an account of the motives 
of the work. He devotes a second section to the exposition of the 
meaning of some principal words, afterwards largely employed by 
him, and also to a sketch of the rise of the malign emotions, and 
in the succeeding section arrives at the mere immediate topic, the 
illustration of which forms the grand object of the whole. The 
definition which he gives to fanaticism is, very properly, explained 
to the reader, as it saves the possibility of any apprehension after- 
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wards of the meaning of the author. Fanaticism, he tells us, is 
enthusiasm inflamed by hatred, Setting out upon this as his 
text, the writer proceeds to trace the origin and cause of the 
malign emotions; and having done so, his next object is to ex- 
hibit the alliance of these malign emotions with the imagination. 
[t would be impossible, in the space allowed to us, to give even a 
sketch of the profound and very refined chain of reasoning whereb 
the authcr brings us at last to his conclusions, each of which forms 
the subject of several succeeding sections. Weshall be contented 
with stating that the elements of fanaticism are described by him 
to consist of three; namely, the supposition of malignity on the 
part of the object of religious worship—a consequent detestation 
of mankind at large, as the subjects of malignant power—and 
then a credulous conceit of the favour of Heaven shown to a few, 
in contempt of the rules of virtue. 

In order to exhibit the modifications which these elements have 
undergone in the various religious systems that have occupied the 
attention of the world, it was necessary to go deeply into history. 
But then, it is obvious that, had the author adopted such a plan, 
humerous repetitions, not to speak of other inconveniences, 
would have arisen, and, consequently, another scheme of ar- 
rangement, which, in our judgment, fully answers the desired 
end, has been employed. ‘The able writer has digested the ma- 
terials before him into four leading divisions, each distinguished 
by some broad characters which may be easily traced in any age, 
and which it will not be possible to confound with the rest. The 
first of these varieties comprehends all cases wherein malig- 
nant religious sentiments turn inward upon the unhappy subject of 
them ; this sort he calls austere, and describes under the designa- 
tion of The Fanaticism of the Scourge, or of personal infliction. 
The second class contains that more violent species of fanaticism 
which looks abroad for its victims; it is called cruel, and is 
described by the title of, The Fanaticism of the Brand, or of immo- 
lation and cruelty. ‘To the third class belongs the combination of 
intemperate religious zeal with military sentiments, or with na- 
tional pride and the love of power: this is called ambitious, and 
is described by the title of, ‘The Fanaticism of the Banner, or of am- 
bition and conquest. In the fourth are comprehended all instances of 
the more intellectual kind, and which stand connected with opinion 
and dogma: to these the author gives the name of factions, and 
devotes a chaptcr to them under the designation of, The Fanati- 
cism of the Symbol, or of creeds, dogmatism, and ecclesiastical 
virulence. 

In the section on the first of these classes, The Fanaticism of 
the Scourge, the author particularly adverts to that fanaticism 
which is produced in consequence of malignant religious senti- 
ments being turned inward on the unhappy subject of them. He 
illustrates his views by a reference to the system of monkish 
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austerity, the entire history of which demonstrates that virulent 
motives were in secret operation throughout that system. He 
tells that there is a rebellion of proud hearts against the calamities 
to which life is exposed, such as impels the disordered mind 
sometimes to take up its burden of woe spontaneously, rather 
than wait until that burden is imposed. With such as are here 
described, i: is the practice to adopt some repugnant mode of life, 
as though they said, ‘‘I will live for misery—I shall run away and 
embrace wretchedness.” That modes of feeling such as these 
have been acted on is too forcibly shown by history, and the au- 
thor’s arguments is directed to the object of making out the 
certainty that fanatical cruelty is derived from fanatical austerity. 
It was about the opening of the fourth century that the tide which 
ultimately brought the Christian world into a fatal swamp of 
superstition, first showed itself, and Basil, a man whose talents 
and learning might have stopped it, unfortunately lent all his 
powers to it: though fully capable of penetrating into men’s 
minds, Basil was yet ignorant of the wrong tendencies of his 
cotemporaries, and he promoted, toan immense extent, the grand 
error ‘‘ which had cetbege | poisoned the church, and which, 
after a century or two, laid her prostrate, as a corrupting 
carcase.” Basil must have been, in his time, one of the 
greatest props of the monastic system, and to judge from his 
description of it, the world would be led to infer that it offered a 
most delightful and seductive existence, instead of being, as our 
author expresses it, *‘a fanatical and malignant one.” Thus, in 
alluding to his own seclusion amongst the mountains of Poutus, 
Basil gives the followimg description, addressed in a letter to a 
friend :— 


“In Pontus, God hath shewn me a spot precisely suited to my turn of 
mind and habits.—In truth it is the very scene which heretofore, while idly 
musing, I had been wont to picture to myself. It is a lofty mountain, en- 
veloped in dense forests: on its northern front it is watered by gentle 
streams that sparkle to the eye as they descend. At the foot of the hill a 
grassy plain spreads itself out, and luxuriates in the moisture that distils 
perpetually from the heights. Around the level space the woods, present- 
ing trees of every species, take an easy sweep, so as to form a natural ram- 
part. Calypso’s isle, so much praised by Homer, one might contemn in 
comparison with this spot : in fact itself might be called an island, since it 
is completely encircled and shut in—on two sides, by deep and precipitous 
ravines ; on another, by the fall of a never-failing torrent, not easily forded, 
and which like a wall excludes intruders. In the rear the jagged and 
uneven heights, with a semicircular turn, rise from the skirts of the plain, 
and deny access, except through a single pass, of which we are masters. 
My habitation occupies the ridge of a towering height, whence the land- 
scape, with the many bends of the river, spreads itself fairly to the view, 
and presents, altogether, a prospect, not inferior, as I think, in gay attrac- 
tions, to that which is offered by the course of the river Strymon, as seen 
from Amphipolis. The stream, indeed, moves so sluggishly in its bed, as 
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hardly to deserve the name of river; but this, on the contrary (the most 
rapid I have ever seen) rushes on to a neighbouring rock, whence thrown 
off, it tumbles into a deep vortex in a manner that excites the admiration 
of every beholder. From the reservoir thus formed we are abundantly 
supplied with water; nor only so, for it nourishes in its stormy bosom a 
multitude of fishes. What might I not say of the balmy exhalations that 
arise from this verdant region, or of the breezes that attend the flow of 
the yiver ? or some perhaps would rather speak of the endless variety of 
flowers that adorn the ground, or of the innumerable singing birds that 
make our woods their home. For my own part, my mind is too deeply 
engaged to give much attention to these lesser matters. To our com- 
mendation of this seclusion we are moreover able to add the praise of an 
unbounded fruitfulness in all kinds of produce, favoured as it is by its 
position and soil. To me its principal charm (and a greater cannot be) is 
this—that it yields me the fruits of tranquillity. For not only in the region 
far remote from the tumults of cities, but it is actually unfrequented by 
travellers of any sort, a few huntsmen excepted, who make their way 
hither in search of the game which abounds in it. This, indeed, is another 
of its advantages; for though we lack the ferocious bear and the wolf that 
afflict your country, we have deer and goats, sylvan flocks, and hares, and 
other animals of the sort.” —pp. 125, 126. 


Happy would it be if this picture were faithful, but the author 
has left us many grounds to believe that the very contrary was the 
case. The subject of pilgrimage is next glanced at in this sec- 
tion, and is treated with learning and ability. 

The chapter on Fanaticism of the Brand is chiefly occupied with 
reflections on the Papal Hierarchy as the prime or incomparable 
example of religious ferocity. ‘The ancient idolatries, the author 
contends, were by no means, so atrocious; for, though it be true 
that the Druidical, Syrian, Scythinan, the Mexican, and Indian, 
religious systems, were cruel and sanguinary, “ still, a broad dis- 
tinction,” remarks the writer, ‘‘ presents itself, which places the 
Papal immolations and tortures on a ground where there is nothing 
to compare withthem. It might be enough to say that an annual 
or triennial sacrifice of a few victims, or the gorging of captives 
reserved for that very purpose from the slaughter of the field, 
have in no country amounted to a tenth of the numbers that, in 
equal portions of time, have fallen around the altar of the Romish 
Church. But leaving this point, there is a clear difference, much 
in favour of the Pagan rites, between the shedding the blood of a 
victim (using the term in its restricted and proper sense) at the 
impulse of a sincere superstitious dread ; and those executions 
and exterminations that have sprung, not from horrors of cone 
Science, not from error of belief; but from a sheer -rancour. 
Superstition does indeed tend to blood, and often is guilty of it ; 
but Fanaticism—fanaticism such as that of the Romish Hierarchy, 
breathes revenge, and murder beats from its heart.” 

The author proceeds then to compare the Romish doctrine 
respecting the punishment of sin with that which is really taught 
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by the Christian religion. The prominent doctrme of the 
latter is mercy incomparably full, free, and available, and 
also an appalling declaration of the wrath of God, which may 
be incurred by impiety and immorality. But a different spirit 
is coppesented. by the author to be indicated in the Romish 
doctrine. “The Papal Hell,” he states, ‘‘is only the State 
Prison of the Papal Tyranny.—The future woe, converted into 
the instrument of its oppressions, has made it natural that the in- 
flictions of the infernal dungeon should be taken as the examplers 
of sacradotal barbarity. All offences of a moral kind, even the 
most atrocious, havmg come under the management of the 
Church, and being made the subject of a mercenary commerce 
between her and the transgressor, so that while he submits im- 
plicitly to the direction of the priest (who farms heaven) he has 
nothing to fear, the bearing of the doctrine of retribution is 
wholly turned off from the consciences of men; and the genuine 
association of ideas, which connects sin and punishment, is broken 
up. The preacher may still declaim about the righteous judg- 
ment of God; but in fact, and in every man’sj personal appre- 
hensions, the terror of justice has passed off obliquely, and is no 
more thought of in its due place. The future Retribution remains 
therefore at large to serve the turns of the hierarehy: it is nothing 
else than an ecclesiastical terror. The Romanish place of per- 
dition awaits—the infidel, and the heretic, and whoever provokes 
the jealousies of the Church.” | 
Following up the subject more in detail, the author finally 
concludes that there is nothing in history which at all resembles 
papal executions ; for, in respect of the prodigious numbers of the 
victims of her courts, and in the fact of almost all these victims 
having been confessedly guiltless of crimes visibly injurious to 
society ; whilst all other polities reserved punishments of exces- 
sive ignominy and torture for cases of peculiar atrocity, and for 
criminals of a certain rank ; the Romish polity, says the author, 
defied all distinctions, and consigned to the flames with the same 
unrelenting indifference, the noble and the peasant. The writer, 
after these general remarks, proceeds to the consideration of the 
celibacy of the clergy belonging to the Church of Rome, and 
contends, at some length, that this law of celibacy cannot fail to 
produce, in a certain proportion of instances, a raneorous fanati- 
cism. But the Church of Rome, though she is unrivalled in her 
cruelty, is not alone the church that has adopted it, and the present 
writer does not hesitate to state, that if she has not been eclipsed, 
she has been at least worthily followed by almost every dissenting 
community, with the exception of the Quakers. Those that have 
cone off, continues the writer, to the remotest point of doctrine 
and polity, and have adopted a system, in every article the anti- 
thesis of that of Rome, all have used, in the day of their pride, 
the engine of spiritual oppression with intolerant and merciless 
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hands; and the author expresses himself energetically mm endea- 
vouring to impress upon his readers that the responsibility under 
which every nation, church, and community, labours on account 
of this oppression, will one day be rigorously demanded of them. 

The Fanaticism of the Banner, the reader will have anticipated, 
refers to the Mahometan system, which carried the word of God, 
as its disciples pretended, over the world by the sword. One of 
the finest portions of this work is the passage in which the author 
contrasts the martial fanaticism of the Saracens with that of the 
Crusaders. Not only in their circumctances were these two hol 
enterprises carried on by the Mussulmans and the Christians dis« 
similar, but also that was the case with respect to the elements 
from which these projects sprang. The Moslem armies sought 
proselytes, they waged war in religious error, they endeavoured 
to drag the souls of men captive to the throne of God. The 
Crusaders, on the contrary, thought only of a local contest, and a 
definite victory. 


“« «There was,’ he observes, ‘a harmony, sublime though terrible, in the 
early diffusion of the religion of Mahommed :—the high-minded and 
never-conquered Arab—the same being in all ages and climates, and 
much less liable than other men to admit modifications of his opinions or 
manners from foreign sources, presented himself haughtily on the frontiers 
of every land—Africa, Spain, Persia, India, China, and in the same stern 
and sententious language summoned all men to surrender faith, or liberty, 
or life. But the Crusades poured a feculent deluge, upheaved from the 
long stagnate deeps of the European communities, upon the afflicted Pales- 
tine. The dregs, the scum, and the cream of the western world—its 
nobility and its rabble, in promiscuous rout, flowed toward the sepulchre 
at the foot of Calvary. The Saracenic conquests might be compared to a 
sun-rise in the tropics, when the deep azured night, with its sparkling con- 
stellations, is almost in a moment exchanged for the glare of day, and 
when the fountain of light not only darts his beams over the heavens, 
putting the stars to shame, but, but with a tyrannous fervour, claims the 
world as his own. The Crusades might be better resembled to the tor- 
nado, which, sweeping over some rich Polynesian sea, and rending up all 
things in its course, heaps together upon a distant shore, but the confused 
wrecks of nature and of human industry.’ ”’—pp. 241, 242. 


No inconsiderable portion of the section appropriated to the 
division of the work entitled, The Fanaticism of the Banner, 
is given to a historical notice of the Crusades, and after contem- 
plating the most complete instance of aggressive religious war, 
and these eases in succession, in which the war was either of the 
mixed kind, or became a defensive one, the writer starts afresh to 
describe the memorable example of a nation gathering its strength 
to a frenzied effort for the rescue of its ancient and impassioned 
religious hopes. Need we add, that the Jewish nation is here 
meant? The author thinks it only justice to trace the growth 
and stages of progress of this fanaticism, which came to its height 
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in the Jewish war. From this topic, the author makes a natural 
transition to that sort of fanaticism which proceeds from an 
athiestical enthusiasm that seeks to destroy every religious pro- 
fession. Such was the French revolution, and the promoters of 
that dire example of infatuation were mere zealots, dogmatical, 
and intolerant, and ready to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
the victims to their persecutions. 

We come, now, to the last of the classes of fanaticism, that 
called, The Fanaticism of the Symbol, which embraces a great 
variety of observations on the present state of the religious com- 
munity of England, which, he says, is unhappily influenced by the 
fanaticism of dogmas and creeds. To such an extent is this the 
case, that the Christian community of this country is cast as it 
were into a factious condition, and factious religionism. Which 
ever it may be tamed and subdued, will not fail to produce, by 
an example of division, wide-spread impiety and infidelity. So 
far, then, as we are religious at all in England, we constitute a 
nation of sects, our theology being necessarily the theology of 
faction, not, indeed, that it is false, but that it is, in the language 
of the author, ‘‘ confused, entangled, imperfect, and gloomy, 
abundantly breeding infidelity among the educated classes, at the 
same time fails to spread itself through the body of the popula- 
tion, or but does so only dimly, and only as a flickering candle.” 
The recent consolidations of religious literty ought to have the 
effect of doing away with these factious divisions ; but, unfor- 
tunately, in its immediate consequence, it has done much to 
establish the angry animosities which existed Lefore. ‘The tri- 
umphant party exulting, and the defeated party depressed, it is 
not likely that harmony should be much cultivated between them: 
on the contrary, there is infused a fresh energy into the virulence 
of both, and the writer calculates that half a century will not 
obliterate the dissensions to which the settlement of this question 
has given rise. 

The two last sections are devoted to the illustration of the po- 
sition that ‘‘ the religion of the Bible is not fanatical ;’” and from 
the elaborate nature of the remarks on the Old and New Testa- 
ments, we should certainly be inclined to recommend these sections 
as containing, in a comparatively narrow compass, one of the most 
luminous expositions ever written, of the grounds on which the 
confidence due to a divine revelation should be given to these 
books, <A portion of the summary in which his principal conclu- 
sions are recapitulated, well deserve the attention of the reader. 


“‘ Christianity then, such as we find it in the Scriptures, is benign— 
it is from Heaven; and even had it utterly vanished or ceased to affect 
mankind in the same age that saw it appear, the documentary proof of its 
divine origin would have remained not the less complete and irresistible. 
In that case—convinced as we must have been that the True Light had 
once, though but for a moment, glanced upon the earth, we should have 
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looked wishfully upward in hope that the great revolutions of the heavens 
would at length bring round a second dawn, and a lasting day. 

But it is far otherwise; and in coming to the close of a course that has 
presented the perversions, not the excellences of Christianity, we should 
seek relief from the impression made by a long continued contemplation of 
a single order of objects—and those the most dire.—The Gospel has had 
multitudes of genuine adherents—Christ a host of followers, in the 
worst times; or if the first three centuries, or the last three of Christian 
history, are looked to, it would indicate affectation, or a melancholy 
and malignant temper, to estimate at a low rate the extent of the true 
Church. 

Yet the terrible fact which, though predicted by the apostles, would 
have astounded themselves had it stood before them in distinct perspective, 
remains to sadden our meditations—That an apostacy, dating its com- 
mencements from a very early age, spread over the whole area of Chris- 
tendom, affecting every article of belief, and every rule of duty ; and that 
it held itself entire through much more than a thousand years. 

But what is our own position ? what stage on the highway of truth has 
the Protestant community reached? are the reformed churches calmly 
looking back, as from an elevation, and under the beams of day, upon 
a dark landscape, far remote, and hardly distinguishable? or should it 
not rather be confessed that our reformations though real and immensely 
important, are initiative only? ‘This is certain that the evolutions of the 
Divine Providence exhibit seldom or never to the eye of man, any hurried 
transition ; but that it renovates and restores by sudden impulses, and these 
at distant intervals. We only follow then the established order of things 


when we hope that there is yet in reserve for the world the boon of an 
unsullied Christianity.” —pp. 510—512. 





Art. IX.—Olympia Morata, her Times, Life and Writings, arranged from 
Contemporary and other Authorities. By the Author of “‘ Selwyn,” ‘‘ Morn- 
ings with Mamma,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo. London: Smithand Co. 1834. 


Tuts work is only an example of the vast benefits which may be 
bestowed on our literature in all its branches, by researches under- 
taken with judgment, pursued with perseverance, and guided by 
sound discretion. In this volume we see the fruits of those com- 
bined qualifications, and remembering by whose hands they have 
been laboriously reaped, we regard them as a monument of female 
industry and talent. 

The heroine, whose story is found in this volume, acted and 
suffered in the stirring times which characterize the early part of 
the sixteenth century. She was born at Ferrara, in Italy, in the 
year 1526, and having had the advantage of parents who knew how 
to train her mind, she discovered at a very premature age, an in- 
telligence which was quite surprising. Celio Calcagnini, a cele- 
brated instructor of Italy, had the care of the promising young lady 
for some time, and it was by his advice that the parents were 
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induced to give her the fullest opportunity of cultivating her talents. 
The result was, that Olympia, at the age of twelve years, was not 
only a perfect mistress of the Latin and Greek languages, but she . 
had obtained a high degree of proficiency in rhetoric and several 
branches of science. Even then, with so many temptations to in- 
dulge in pride, Olympia was remarkable for the sweetness of her 
disposition, as well as for the most engaging modesty of demeanour. 
Her acquirements, however, were no mystery in her native country, 
and the fame which she had acquired reached the princely house of 
D’Este. One of the young ladies of this family, Anna D’Este, 
having been instructed in Greek by John Sinapius, an eminent 
teacher, her mother thought it necessary to excite in her for this 
study an honourable emulation, and at her instigation Olympia 
was “called to court to be there a companion and a model to the 
danghter. 

Before she had completed her sixteenth year, she composed a 
defence of Cicero against some of his calumniators, a production 
which is described by one of her teachers, as having wonderfully 
resembled the beauty and elegance of the original. To her oniieek 
acquisition of the classic languages, Olympia united a profound 
acquaintance with philosophy and “theology. That she excited ad- 
miration in every mind will not be matter of astonishment, when 
we find that her masters made it almost a part of their duty to 
make known her accomplishments to the world, as we learn from 

good authority. That a young girl, according to her biographer, 
Should be able to accomplish all that she did, “must be admitted to 
have been almost miraculous, eapecs lally since her preceptor, Chilian, 
styles her, in many of these branches of science, self-taught. Nor 
did she ever relax in her studies and diligence, but proceeded even 
beyond what could have been imagined. Havi ing collected a rich 
treasure of the sciences, she never hesitated to dr aw from it, and to 
distribute to others. 

The year in which she began to put on the professional habit, we 
learn, from the epistle of Curio to Xystus Betuleius, was, that 
before the death of her father, when she had just completed her 
sixteenth year. This is more distinctly stated in the preface to the 
first edition of the works of Olympia, which Curio dedicated to that 
illustrious lady, Isabella Manricha, of bresegna, where he circum- 
stantially relates the particulars of her entrance into the academy 
of Ferrara ; and as this account of Curio is of much importance in 
her history, I subjoin his precise words. “ She wrote observations 
on Homer, the prince of poets, whom she translated with great 
strength and sweetness. She composed many and various poems 
with great elegance, especially on divine subjects, and dialogues in 
Greek and Latin, in imitation of Plato and Cicero, in such perfec- 
lion, that even Zoilus himself could have found nothing to criticise. 
Aud she wrote those three essays on the paradoxes of Marcus Tullius 
Cicero, which in Greek are called prefaces, when she was scarcely 
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sixteen years old ; and declaimed, from memory, and with excellent 
pronunciation, her explanation of the paradoxes in the private 
academy of the Duchess of Ferrara.’ 

Curio, another of her preceptors, mentions, that applications used 
to be addressed to him by persons who suspected the truth of the 
account of Olympia’s acquirements, and in reply to one of his cor- 
respondents he says, “‘J have heard her at court declaiming in 
Latin, speaking Greek, and answering questions as well as any 
other of the females among the ancients could have done. 

At the court of the D’Este family, Olympia was surrounded by 
some of the finest spirits of Italy, consisting of Bernardo Denes, 
father to the illustrious Torquato, and himself an excellent poet, 
filled the post of private secretary to the Duchess: the court phy- 
siclan was Angelo Manzolli, known in literature under the name of 
Palingenius ; Calcagnini, her father, a learned man and graceful 
poet, with her two preceptors. All these great masters indulged in 
the composition of Latin verses as an amusement, and it is scarcely 
necessary to say, that Olympia, with her plastic mind, was soon 
amongst the number of the versifiers. In this brilliant career 
Olympia conducted herself with such peculiar propriety, that she 

vas treated as a dear relation by both the Duchess and her daughters, 
and when afterwards, Anna D’Este was the wife of the Duke of 
Guise, her friendship for Olympia was as cordial, as when they 
laboured together over their books. During the period of the Duke 
of Guise’s life, the Princess Anna had to encounter great afflictions, 
and for the fortitude and consolations by which she withstood her 
sorrows, she was particularly indebted to the letters of Olympia. 
As a specimen of the spirit in which this distinguished female was 
in the habit of writing, we shall make an extract from one of her 
letters to her friend the Princess. 


** But my most fervent wish is, that you should apply yourself scriously 
to the study of the sacred Scriptures, which alone can unite you to God, 
and console amid all the miseries of this life. J have no other consolation, 
no other delight. For, since (by God’s goodness to me) I have escaped the 
idolatry of Italy, and accompanied my husband to Germany, it is incredible 
what a change He has been pleased to work upon my mind; so that I, 
who forme rly felt such an aversion to divine things, can now find pleasure 
in themalone. My mind, my inclination, and my delight, are all placed in 
them; and I despise riches, honours and pleasures, which I was formerly 
wont to admire. Oh! that you also, dearest princess, would take these 
things into your serious consideration ! There is nothing lasting here, 
believe me—all things are subject to change; as the poct says, ‘we must 
one day all tread the dark paths of death,’ and time passes swiftly along. 
Neither are riches, nor honours, nor the favour of kings, of any avail: but 
that faith, with which we embrace Christ, can alone rescue us from eternal 
death and condemnation ; which faith, as it is the ‘ gift of God,’ you ought 
to seek by frequent prayer. 

“It is not sufficient that you know the history of Christ—of this Satan 
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himself is not ignorant—but you are required to have that faith which 
works by love, which makes you able to confess Christ among his ene- 
mies ; for he saith, ‘ Whoever is ashamed of me, of him will I be ashamed 
alin my lather ;’ nor would there ever have oeen any martyrs had it 
been permitted us to conceal our faith. 

‘* Wherefore, my excellent princess, since God has so favoured you as 
to make you see the truth, and since you well know that all those persons 
who are now consigned to the stake, are innocent, and submit to such tor- 
tures for the Gospel of Christ, duty enjoins you to manifest your senti- 
ments, either by using your influence with the king in their favour, or, if 
that shall fail, in praying forthem. For if, without remonstrance or open 
displeasure, you permit them to be martyred and slain, you will appear by 
your silence not only to connive at, but conspire for their murder, and to 
league with the enemies of Christ.” —pp. 152—154. 


The Princess was happily emancipated from her thraldom by the 
death of the Duke of Guise, and found in her subsequent alliance 
with the Duke of Nemours, a compensation for the former loss of 
conjugal happiness. In the year 1547, a severe persecution was 
instituted against those persons belonging to the court of Ferrara, 
who professed the doctrines of Lutheranism. Not only did this 
visitation afflict Olympia, but a total change of her fortunes was 
affected by Providence, as if to chasten her soul in the midst of the 
happiness which she enjoyed. Her father was attacked with a fatal 
disease, to which he rapidly fell a victim ; Olympia was under the 
necessity of leaving the palace to attend him in his last moments. 
She was charged with her esy by the papal emissaries, and abandoned 
by her best friends, she was doomed to feel all the miseries of a de- 
serted and helpless female. Returning to the bosom of her mother, 
Olympia resumed the duties of her domestic relations, and performed 
them with that disposition to give satisfaction which had so long 
multiplied her friends. Upon this interesting crisis of the life of 
Olympia, the biographer has taken extraordinary pains to be full 
and accurate in his details. He describes her as living, and entirely 
devoted, to domestic life and piety. After her father’s death, her 
mother’s health having also declined, she, as the eldest, took upon 
her the management of the family, and began to educate in a sult- 
able manner her brother and sisters. She instructed the latter, of 
whom she had three, in all the studies, literary and sacred, usually 
confined to the other sex ; and made one of them, Victoria, so ex- 
cellent a scholar in Latin and polite literature, that in a short time 
she surpassed most of the illustrious females of Italy. At this time 
her private studies were exclusively directed to divine things, to 
which she entirely devoted herself; occasionally composing Greek 
poems, and filling up her leisure hours with her elegant epistles. 

But, even in her retired home, she was not safe. The persecu- 
tion against the disciples of Calvin and Luther still continued ; and 
Julius the Third moved heaven and hell that he might extirpate 
totally those pious men who were impugning his authority in divine 
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affairs. ‘Those he had formerly attempted to get into his power by 
the wiles of the fox, he now attacked with the ferocity of the lion. 
All who were suspected of Lutheranism were seized, and summoned 
to abjure their religion. Many preferred the flesh-pots of Egypt to 
the heavenly manna, and, abjuring the truth, came under the yoke 
of the Roman see: others, professing the tr uth, but fearing the per- 
secution, left their country, and, crossing the Alps, sought refuge in 
Germany, France, and Switzerland ; of whom were Isabella Man- 
richa de Bresegna, a woman to whose merits justice cannot be done, 
and Olympia Morata herself: others, suddenly taken, boldly de- 
fended the truth, confirmed it by their death. Of this sedis was 
Fannio, of whom it is now proper to speak. 

At this period it happened, that in the prison of Ferrara was 
confined a celebrated and learned man, named Faventio Fannio. 
He had embraced the religion of Luther, and was comforted in his 
dungeon by the visits of Olympia. The prisoner was finally exe- 
cuted. The feelings of Olympia were now wound up to the highest 
pitch ; she saw that persecution threatened her life at every instant; 
she beheld around her a family, whose hopes of subsistence were 
but feeble, and it is impossible to calculate what would have been 
the consequences, had not a providential interference been made in 
her favour. A young man, of learning sufficient to enable him to 
appreciate the endowments of Olympia, paid his addresses to her, 
and finally succeeded in obtaining her hand. His name was Grun- 
dler, and was of a good family, and competent fortune, in Franconia. 
Like most German medical students of the time, he went to Italy, for 
the benefit of mental improvement ; and succeeded in obtaining, as 
the reward of his abilities and accomplishments, the professorship of 
medicine at the famous University of Heidelberg. A deep mutual 
affection marked the brief career of their union ; for, as it will be 
hereafter stated, Olympia sustained the common fate of all those 
spirits of a superior nature, an early death. The story of her life, 
as far as it is connected with that of her husband, is full of interest 
of the most affecting kind. The absence of her chosen companion 
and protector is thus lamented in one of her letters to him. 


‘How grieved I am to think, my dear husband, that you should have 
left me, and that you will be so long absent! Indeed nothing could well 
have occurred more vexatious or distressing to me. For though deprived 
alas! of the pleasure of your company, my thoughts are never so busy 
about you as during your absence. I am in continual apprehension of 
your meeting with some accident ; and when did the evils of imagination 
not far outdo those of reality ? You know the poet’s remark. 


‘Love and care go ever hand in hand.’ 


Do, if you would free me from the solicitudes that torment me during 
your absence, omit no opportunity of letting me know how you are, and 
what you are about, for, as you well know, you cannot give me tidings of 
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ought more pleasant or more dear to me ; indeed were it otherwise I should 
deserve to be hated. Would I were only with you ! and then I might have 
it in my power to express far better than in words (which indeed I despair 
of doing) the affection I bear you. ‘There is nothing, however painful or 
difficult, which I would not eagerly perform to gratify you; and thence you 
may form some idea of the irksomeness of our present separation. I think 
I could bear any other trial on your account more easily than this ; therefore 
1 beseech you do allin your power that we may meet in your country this 
summer, as you promised. If you love me as well as I do you, I know you 
will accomplish it: so I willsay no more, and spare you further importuni- 
ties. Indeed, it is not from any doubt of your prudence,or readiness to do 
what is best; far less from a chiding disposition, that I have so far ventured 
to remind you of my anxieties and wishes.’”’—pp.174—175. 


It was a source of occasional unhappiness to Olympia, that she 
was obliged to reside in Germany, at a distance from her mother 
and sisters. ‘The whole of them, however, maintained the faith 
which they adopted in common with Olympia, and two of the sisters 
were taken under the protection of some ladies of high rank in 
Italy. Her young brother, Hmilius, accompanied her to Germany, 
Her yearnings for the scenes of her native country are often beauti- 
fully expressed in her letters. 

Augsburgh was the residence of the new-married party, and was 
at this period one of the most flourishing cities in Europe, as is 
evinced by the hospitality shown to the Emperor Charles V., during 
the diet held in that city. The head of the Fugger family enter- 
tained the IXmperor and his retinue, with all the pomp and splendour 
befitting such a guest, for a whole year, and finished by a sort of 
climax to his generosity, causing a fire to be made of the precious 
fuel, cinnamon bark, he put into it the Monarch’s bond, which he 
held for half a million of crowns. His ability to endure such extra- 
vagance may be estimated, when it is known that he left no less 
than six millions of gold crowns, with jewels, ships, and property of 
all sorts, in HMurope and the Indies. Dwelling, very excusably, on 
the prosperity of the burghers of Augsburgh, the biographer relates, 
that to found hospitals and schools, on a liberal scale, was a common 
practice there. A noble set of houses still may be seen in the 
suburbs of the city, built by the family of Fugger, for indigent 
citizens at a small rent. This family sprang from an humble 
weaver, In the fourteenth century ; 3 and not a little surprise would 
have been felt by him, had he risen in the year 1619 from his 
grave, to find no less than forty-seven counts or countesses amongst 
hie relations, about four of whom were subse quently elevated inte 
princes. A traveller, who visited Augsburgh nearly about the period 


to which we are now alluding, gives us a curious a“ of 
the opulence of its burghers. 


‘Truly I must confess, that in all my life I never looked on fairer ladies 
than these, of whom there were seventy in all; each dressed in white 
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damask to please the bride, and covered all over with chains and jewels. 
Misson, who happened ‘to witness at Augsburg, about a century later, a 
magnificent marriage ceremony, proves that in wealth at least, its citizens 
had not degenerated. ‘The bride,’ says he, ‘ was loaded with gold, a chain 
(like that of some order), hung from her neck—another, equally massive, 
formed her girdle ; every seam of her gown was bordered, and its bottom 
fringed with the same metal ; and her very head fantastically attired (in a 
manner hardly to be described), with a sort of wig of gold wire, at every 
intersection of which dangled a drop of polished gold, which sparkled with 
every movement she made.’ It affords a curious instance of a hereditary 
love for peculiar styles of display, that in Augsburg, at the present day, 
not only does the head-dress of the peasantry exhibit, as in many parts of 
Holland, plates of solid gold, but even the modish modern costume of its 
burgher females, is blended with a crown-like appendage of the same costly 
material. And the hall large and handsome, sparkling with gold and silver, 
so that one might take it for a paradise. In the evening, I attended a rich 
maiden home, whose father’s fortune, it was said, exceeded two tons of 
gold. was received by him as ifI had been a prince, and nobly treated. 
‘Then, as is the custom in the place, he conveyed me home to my lodging in 
acoach, attended with torches. I wished such a life might last many 
years.”—pp. 184—185, 

The very same spirit still marks the good inhabitants of Augsburgh, 
and we are told by modern travellers, that at the present day, not 
only does the head-dress of the peasantry exhibit, as in many parts of 
Holland, plates of solid gold, but even the modern costume of the 
burgher ladies is blended with a crown-like appendage of the same 
costly material. Nothwithstanding all this apparent exuberance of 
wealth, it is well known that at the same era Germany was still 
very defective in its want of comforts. ‘The patience and resignation 
of Olympia are dwelt on by her friends, for the indifference with 
which she treated the privations attending her residencein Germany ; 
she being all her life previously accustomed to a very different style 
of living. There appears to be only a single suggestion made by her, 
all the time that she stood in need of any convenience, and that was 
in a letter, addressed from Heidelberg, to a friend, whose daughter 
was about to go there on a visit to the writer of 1t. In this letter 
she enjoined it as a particular duty on the father to send the young 
lady’s bed along with her, as such articles of furniture were not to 
be purchased in the town. But we shall not be surprised at this, 
when, a century later, Misson states, that he accompanied the Duke 
of Ormond to Heidelberg, and that from thence, all the way to Nu- 
remberg, they could seldom get any thing better than straw to 
lie on. 

[It is stated, to the immortal honour of Grundler and his wife, 
that he was offered the post of chief physician to lerdinand, King 
of the Romans, but that he declined the office because of his con- 
sistency in the maintenance of his religious principles. ‘‘ You are 
well aware,” wrote Olympia to the powerful friend who had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the appoimtment for her husband, “ you are 
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well aware that we are the soldiers of Christ, and have taken our 
solemn oath to his service; so that if we desert it, we shall be 
hable to everlasting punishment. And such is the greatness and 
omnipotence of our heavenly Captain, that not only has he over his 
soldiers the power of life and death, but can even consign them to 
eternal condemnation ; nor will he suffer them for a single instant 
to be off their duty. Wherefore we ought to be especially careful, 
lest from fear of worldly enemies we forfeit his protection ; or from 
love of worldly advantages, rush into dangerous situations, in which 
we may be tempted to commit crimes against his laws. 

‘“‘ T most earnestly entreat, therefore, that by your own letters, or 
those of your friends who reside at Lintz, you will inform us if (as 
we have heard) Antichrist is exerting his cruelty in that place ; and 
if they punish severely all who do not attend mass, and who culti- 
vate the true religion. For our deliberate opinion is that we are 
not at liberty to conform to the outward worship of a perverted and 
impious faith, and at the same time profess to be Christians. If, 
therefore, as in other places, the inquisitors of Antichrist would 
there take observation of us, and wish to force us into their style of 
worship, we cannot go thither ; for by so doing (as I said before), 
we should sin against God. I beseech and entreat that you will 
assist us in this matter with your information and advice. Fare- 
well.” 

Some time after this, the native town of Grundler, Schweinfurt, 
in I'ranconia, was besieged by a Spanish force under the Emperor, 
and Grundler being invited to that place as a medical friend, 1 
whom his townsmen could put confidence ; he readily complied with 
their wishes, and taking up with his wife a residence in the town, 
they patiently submitted to all the hardships imposed on the inha- 
bitants by a fourteen months siege. The letters of Olympia de- 
scribed the sufferings of the inhabitants, controlled as they were by 
a lawless soldiery, and devastated by the rave ages of pestilence a | 
the horrors of famine. She 1s alien however in submitting to 
the decrees of Providence with humble hope and satisfaction. Her 
husband was seized with the pestilence, and brought to the ex- 
treme verge of life, but his final recovery was hailed by her with 
enthusiastic joy. The town at last was fired ; every sat of pro- 
perty was plundered or destroyed, and amongst them some of the 
most precious of the works of Oly mpia were lost for ever to the 
world. [ssuing from their home to escape from the flames, Olympia 
was stripped to a single garment by the soldiers, and her husband 
was arrested. Ultimately both were permitted to depart. They 
took the road to Senin, a small village about nine miles from 
Schweinfurt, Olympia, looking, as she writes afterwards, for all the 
world like the Queen of the beggars, being destitute of shoes, her 
hair dishevelled, and her feet blee: ling. But the Hamelburgians 
had no bowels of compassion for tie "Ae We strangers, and were 
in some jeopardy, as the Bishop had given orders “that all refu- 
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gees from the besieged town should be put to death. Bnt for this 
inhumanity they were amply compensated afterwards, by the family 
of Count Rhinek at Furstenburgh, where they were kindly re- 
ceived and most tenderly treated. It was through his good offices, 
that Grundler was at length appointed to the professorship of 
Heidelberg. 

The consideration in which Olympia was held in Germany, is re- 
markably manifested in the general spirit which displayed itself 
among the friends of literature. A host of eminent men, on hearing 
of the destruction of her library at Schweinfurt, vied with each other 
in sending presents to make up the loss, the contribution having 
been generously assisted by the liberal booksellers of Frankfort 
and Basle. Numerous selections are made by the biographer from 
the letters of Olympia at this period, which distinctly show the pre- 
dominance of religious feelings in her mind, and the zeal with which 
she sought to promulgate the new principles of the Reformation. 
To Vergerio, a learned convert, she addressed a letter energetically 
urging him to labour in the great cause. “ I write,” she says, in one 
of her epistles, “‘ to entreat that you will devote your well-known 
energies to the extension of the Church, by giving it an Italian ver- 
sion of that work of Luther’s, called the Greater Catechism, already 
translated from German into Latin by Vincentius Opsopeus. You 
must be aware of what great benefit it will prove to our Italian 
countrymen, to the young especially, if diligently perused. There- 
fore I entreat, I conjure you, in the name of Christ, that for the 
sake of those brethren for whom we ought to brave death itself, you 
will apply yourself to this task. Besides, being, alas! not ignorant 
of the unfortunate contentions which exist at present among 
Christians respecting the sacrament, (which would be easily put an 
end to if men would only have in view, not their own, but the glory 
of Christ, and the safety of the Church,) I am the more disposed 
to reiterate my request, for I think the work will be of the greatest 
possible service to our countrymen, provided you will give your able 
assistance In its translation ; which, with the greatest imaginable 
earnestness, I entreat you to do. 

The anxietics and the ceaseless exertions of Olympia Morata 
must have contributed a great deal to the shortening of her life, and 
no inconsiderable length of warning was given to her of its speedy 
termination. She was far from being depressed at the contempla- 
tion of the event, but thought, spoke, and wrote about it as of an 
affair on which she liked to meditate. The biographer inserts in 
this volume a letter written by her husband, in which her last mo- 
ments are powerfully described. The scene will be found highly 
edifying to the reader, but no extract, for which we can make room, 
would afford an adequate idea of its nature. Olympia died in the 
29th year of her age, and her husband survived scarcely a twelve- 
month. 

Never did a public character, on the termination of its useful 
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career, depart in the midst of more numerous manifestations of re- 
gard than Olympia Morata; the poetical tributes alone to her 
memory would fill a volume, and the author of this life presents us 
with two specimens of those eulogies, one by Micyllus, an eminent 
Latin poet of the time, the other by Curio, the friend who had long 
behaved to her as a father. ‘The epitaph written by the latter has 
been translated by the biographer, who appears to have preserved 
the peculiar characters which she states that it possessed. Even in 
this form it may be regarded as a faithful specimen of Italian poetry, 
such as it existed in the sixteenth century. 


EPITAPH BY CELIO SECUNDO CURIO ON OLYMPIA MORATA. 


‘* Dost marvel, traveller! as thy footsteps tread 
This hallow’d ground, with purple violets spread 
Breathing Arabian odours? Hid beneath, 

Lie flow’rs of heav’n that holier perfumes breathe. 
If skill’d in ancient lore—oft didst thou hear 

Of that bright female band to Pheebus dear, 
Muses and Graces—twin’d in wreath divine— 
Beauty’s bright handmaids, with the tuneful Nine, 
Whose soft ethereal breath each strain inspires 
That art embellishes, or genius fires. 

Behold this lowly tomb! the resting place 

Of one whose soul partook of Muse and Grace ; 
Olympia nam’d—by right of birth divine! 
Fulvia—because ne’er came from Indian mine 
Gold brighter, purer, than (by griefs refined) 

*Mid tempests shone the treasures of her mind— 
Or else, perchance, because on early wing 

Like golden birds that ’mid th’ immortals sing, 
She left earth’s sluggish atmosphere, to fly 

In quest of kindred bliss beyond the sky. 

Morata, too, her name—to mortals known 

As one that all her sisterhood outshone 

In genius, learning, and that brighter fame, 

Pure spotless life, and true Religion claim! 

For this, the Lord who gave the earth to view 

For a brief space her virtues—heav’nward drew 
First each pure thought, and then a soul so bright, 
With Him to dwell, in realms of endless light. 
There, rest and bliss are her’s. ‘Traveller, “adieu! 
Be thine such paths and blessings to pursue! 





A considerable portion of the volume is appropriated to letters or 
extracts from letters written by Olympia. They exhibit great 
strength of mind, and a profound conviction of the ‘cath of revela- 
tion. "They exhibit the characters of true Christian piety, in a form 
which cannot be contemplated without advantage to those who will 

take the trouble of perusing these letters. They likewise prove how 
indefatigable she pursued the great object of all her life, the estab- 
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lishment of what she regarded, the genuine principles of religion. 
No consideration of personal sacrifices, no dread of power. ever 
swayed her, or in the least interfered with her boldest projects. 
Nor was it by her sanguine efforts alone in the propagation of her 
creed, that she proved herself a sincere Christian, for the multitude 
of her charities, the disinterestedness which animated her to the 
performance of them, could have proceeded only from the impulse of 
such an influence. 

The works left by Olympia Morata were afterwards carefull 
collected and published under the superintendence of Curio. “ To 
the mixture,” writes our biographer, “ of affection and reverence 
with which the editorial office was performed, the original collection 
of her recovered works (dedicated, with singular propriety, to the 
protestant Queen Elizabeth of England) bears sufficient’ witness. 
And it is felt to be no very presumptuous hope, that the fragments 
of exalted piety and classical eloquence, judged worthy of being 
presented to the admiration of contemporaries by one himself so 
gifted with both as Curio, may command (especially when embalmed 
in the venerable antiquity of nearly three centuries) not only the 
curiosity, but interest, of the countrywomen of her to whom they 
were originally, as no unworthy or unacceptable offering, inscribed. 

Great credit is due to tbe compiler of this work, for such a con- 
tribution to our staple literature. 





Art. X.—A Review of the Labours, Opinions, and Character of Rajah 
Rammohun Roy: in a Discourse on occasion of his Death, delivered in 
Lewin’s Mead Chapel, Bristol; with a series of Illustrative Extracts 
from his Writings : to which is subjoined an Examination of some dero- 
gatory Statements in the Asiatic Journal. By Lant Carrenter, LL.D. 
London: Hunter. Bristol: Browne and Reid, 1833. 


Some difficulties have been felt, or pretended to be felt, in cer- 
tain quarters, as to the real definition of the creed which he was 
prepared to avow after his researches in this country. We are not 
prepared upon this or any other occasion for the discussion of 
theological questions, aud still less are we disposed to take a part 
in any “sectarian controversy. But as the circumstances connected 
with this singular individual have a bearing on some questions of 
high importance, and worthy to be considered by the intelligent 
portion of the public of England, we have no hesitation in step- 
ping in to state impartially the truth. 

Mr. Carpenter seems to have been acquainted with the Rajah 
in India, and to have been instrumental in introducing his name to 
the acquaintance of the religious communities of this country, and 
when he arrived in England, the author was one of the num- 
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bers to whom he paid the greatest respect. The latter informs 
us, that whilst many of his Christian brethren were contemplating 
with intense earnestness, and costfully promoting, the efforts made 
by Missionaries of their own denomination. to spread the Gospel - 
among the Hindoos—as it appeared to Mr. Carpenter with little 
success, or, on the system they adopted, well-grounded hope,— 
the attention of the Unitarians in England and Amcrica began to 
be arrested by the information which came to them from various 
uarters, that in the British capital of Hindostan a highly-gifted 
Sraienin had been, for some time, with little knowledge of the 
Gospel, preparing the way for its divine light by dispersing the 
debasing darkness of heathen idolatry ; and that he had been en- 
deavouring, with much success, to lead his more intelligent 
countrymen to the ancient and purer forms of their religion. 

It appeared that this highly-gifted Brahmin, who, it is unneces- 

sary to say, was no other than ‘Rammohun Roy, had begun early 
to see the necessity of a reformation in the faith of the Hindoos, 
and in direct contradiction of paternal authority, he persisted in 
his attempts. His labours were directed principally at first to the 
exposure of the evils of the prevalent notions of his countrymen, 
and more than twelve years ago, several of his publications came 
into the hands of Mr. Carpenter, but, at least, he says, six or 
eight years before that period, he had made and extensiv ely cir. 
culated translations of the Hindoo sacred w ritings, and afterwards 
abridgments of them; and there is no doubt that great and im- 
portant benefits have arisen from these publications among the 
cultivated and inquiring part of his countrymen, whose minds, 
trained by their native learning and knowledge to a great degree 
of acuteness and refinement, had become discusted with the. de- 

erading nature and influences of the ceremonies and worship of 
their own people, yet were impressed with strong repugnance at 
the prevailing representations of Christian doctrine, which was in- 
creased, there is reason to believe, by the extreme absence, at 
that period, in British society in general, of the ordinary indica- 
tions of any deep sense of religion. 

From the statement of the Rajah himself, we learn the nature 
of his early employments, and from that authentic source we are 
informed that when about the age of sixteen, he composed a 
manuscript calling in question the validity of the idolatrous sys- 
tem of the Hindoos. This, together with his known sentiments 
on that subject, having produced a coolness between him and his 
immediate kindred, he proceeded on his travels, and passed 
through different countries, chiefly within, but some beyond, the 
bounds of Hindostan, with a feeling of great aversion to the 
establishment of the British power in India. When he had 
reached the age of twenty, his father recalled him, and restored 
him to his favour ; : after which, he first saw and began to asso- 
clate with Europeans, and soon after made himself tolerably ace 
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quainted with their laws and form of government. Finding them 
generally more intelligent, more steady and moderate in their 
conduct, he gave up his prejudice against them, and becamei n- 
clined in their favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though a 
foreign yoke, would lead more speedily and surely to the amelior- 
ation of the native inhabitants ; and he enjoyed the confidence of 
several of them even in their public capacity. His continued con- 
troversies with the Brahmins, un the subject of their idolatry and 
superstition, and his interference with their custom of burning 
widows, and other pernicious practices, revived and increased 
their animosity against him; and through their influence with his 
family, the father was again obliged to withdraw his countenance 
pra though his limited pecuniary support was still continued 
to the youth. 

After his father’s death, he opposed the advocates of idolatry 
with still greater boldness. Availing himself of the art of printing, 
now established in India, he published various works and pamph- 
lets against their errors, in the native and foreign languages. 
This raised such a feeling against him, that he was at last de- 
serted by every person except two or three Scotch friends, to 
whom, and to the nation to which they belong, he always felt 
grateful. 

The part taken by the writer, in all these controversies, was 
not to overturn Brahminism, but to destroy, what he cousidered, a 
perversion of it. He displayed his learning in proving to them 
that their ancestors had a different belief from that which they 
now adopted. Several of those who were capable of listening to 
the appeals of reason, were converted to the Rajah’s opinions. 
Feeling a strong wish to visit Europe, his father gave him per- 
mission to fulfil his object, and in November, 1830, he embarked 
for England. 

It would appear that, from his earliest childhood, the Brahmin 
showed great gentleness and docility of temper; he was the object 
of the particular affection of his pareuts, for whom he entertained 
a warm feeling of attachment and veneration. ‘They, however, 
did not couceal their uneasiness at the course which he was pur- 
suing ; and, during his exile from home, for his excursions deserve 
that name, he still pursued his object. That there were good 
ground for his resolution to improve the minds of his benighted 
countrymen, he himself furnishes abundance of proof, and we 
select from his works a few statements which will place the evils 
complained of by him in their proper light. 


‘“‘ So tenacious are those devotees in respect to the honour due to their 
chosen divinities, that when they meet in such holy places as Haridwar, 
Pryag, Siva-Canchi, or Vishnu-Canchi in the Dekhin, the adjustment of 
the point of precedence not only occasions the warmest verbal altercations, 
but sometimes even blows and violence. Neither do they regard the 
images of those gods merely in the light of instruments for elevating the 
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mind to the conception of those supposed beings ; they are simply in 
themselves made objects of worship. For whatever Hindoo purchases an 
idol in the market, or constructs one with his own hands, or has one made 
up under his own superintendence, it is his invariable practice to perform 
certain ceremonies, called Pran Pratisht’ha, or the endowment of anima- 


tion; by which he believes that its nature is changed from that of the. 


mere materials of which it is formed, and that it acquires not only life but 
supernatural powers. Shortly afterwards, if the idol be of the mascu- 
line gender, he marries it to a feminine one, with no less pomp and 
magnificence than he celebrates the nuptials of his own children. The 
mysterious process is now complete, and the god and goddess are esteemed 
the arbiters of his destiny, and continually receive his most ardent ado- 
ration. 

‘«« At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to them at once 
the opposite natures of human and super-human beings. In attention to 
their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen feeding, or pretending to 
feed them, every morning and evening ; and as in the hot season he is 
careful to fan them, so in the cold he is equally regardful of their comfort, 
covering them by day with warm clothing, and placing them at night ina 
snug bed. But superstition does nut find a limit here; the acts and 
speeches of the idols, and their assumption of various shapes and colours, 
are gravely related by the Brahmins, and with all the marks of veneration 
arefirmly believed by their deluded followers. Other practices theyhave with 
regard to those idols which decency forbids me to explain.” —pp. 86—87. 


There is reason to believe that the labours of the Rajah were 
more successful with his countrymen than even he himself had an- 
ticipated, as his language, on contemplating the results evidently 
proves. He gloried in being able to say, that a great body of his 
countrymen, possessed of good understanding, and not much 
flattered with prejudices, were perfectly satisfied with the truth of 
the doctrines contained in his works laid before them, and of the 
gross errors of the puerile system of idol-worship, which they 
were led to follow, and they altered their religious conduct in a 
manner becoming the dignity of human beings. Some of his op- 
posers in India, endeavoured to answer his arguments by pretending 
that the existing system was perfectly harmless, and that it would 
be better to retain it. But Rammohun Roy showed, that this 
was far from being the case, and that the system abounded not 
merely in frivolous and absurd practices, but also in immoral in- 
fluence: he showed that the chief part of the theory and practice 
of Hindooism was made to consist in the adoption of a peculiar 
mode of diet, the least aberration from which is not only visited 
with the severest censure, but actually punished by loss of caste. 
The rigid observance of this grand article of Hindoo faith is con- 
sidered in so high a light as to compensate for every moral defect. 
Even the most atrocious crimes weigh little or nothing in the 
balance against the supposed guilt of its violation. Murder, theft, 
or perjury, though brought home to the party by a judicial sen- 
tence, so far from inducing loss of caste, is visited in their society 
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with no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace. A trifling present 
to the Brahmin, commonly called Prayaschit, with the performance 
of a few idle ceremonies, are held as suflicient atonement for all 
these crimes; and the delinquent is at once freed from all 
temporal inconvenience, as well as all dread of future retribution. 

It cannot be a matter of surprise that, with such evils to be got 
rid of, the good Brahmin never ceased his labours from that pur- 
pose, but even sacrificed his dearest affections and his worldly 
happiness at the shrine of his duty. 

Rammohun Roy, in the course of his labours, translated many 
portions of our Scriptures for the purpose of being circulated 
among his countrymen; but it does not appear that in doing so, 
he was thereby seeking to propagate the Christian religion, nor 
is it clear that he had adopted that faith himself in any of its 
forms. He seems to have presented to his countrymen a code of 
morality intrinsically so good, that they who became acquainted 
with it would be able to appreciate its value, as it was a to 
produce the desirable effect of improving the hearts and minds of 
men of diflerent persuasions and degrees of understanding. His 
own words are—‘* The simple code of religion and morality is so 
admirably calculated to elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal 
notions of one God, who has equally subjected all living creatures, 
without distinction of caste, rank, or wealth, to change, disap- 
pointment, pain, and death, and has equally admitted all to be 
partakers of the bountiful mercies which he has lavished over 
nature ; and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the 
human race in the discharge of their various duties to God, to 
themselves, and to society, that I cannot but hope the best effects 
from its promulgation in the present form,” 

The Brahmin complains, with as much bitterness as his bene- 
volent feelings will allow, of the reception which was offered to 
him by the missionaries abroad, to whom he naturally looked, 
under his circumstances, not only for encouragement, but co- 
operation. It may be only fair to those gentlemen, to consider 
the circumstances in which they were placed. They may have 
admired and been pleased with the exertions of Rammohun Roy— 
they may have been convinced that his services were useful to the 
common cause which they themselves had emvraced—but was 
there, in the form of the new faith adopted by the Brahmin, any 
ground of objection which would justify them im withholding their 
assistance to him. It must be remembered that he did not teach 
the Christianity in which they believed ; he denied the existence 
of the Trinity ; and had the Missionaries consented to be parties 
to the propagation of a doctrine which they believed to be 
unfounded, they would have betrayed both their consciences and 
their trust. Candour ought to induce us to make allowances for 
the feelings which operate in other bosoms than our own ; and it 
is impossible not to believe, that had the Missionaries been per- 
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suaded that the objects of their labours would be promoted by his 
assistance, they would have rejoiced in accepting it. Mr. Care 
penter seems to be of opinion, that the surprise and disap point- 
ment acknowledged by Rammoliun Roy to have been felt by him 
towards the Missionaries, induced him to a still closer examinae 
tion of the Scriptures. We confess that it appears to us to be the 
meaning of the learned preacher, that so offended was the Brahmin 
with those gentlemen, that he thought it necessary to test a little 
better the religion which such men followed ; and the i insinuation 
which naturally results from this position of the parties, we sin- 
cerely hope, was not justified by the reality. Yet Rammohun 
says, he had good reason to complain of a want of candour and 
liberality towards him. 

Although the general impression appears to be, that Rammo- 
hun Roy embraced the doctrines of the Unitarians, still we think 
that the truth of that statement remains still to be determined. 
Our own impression is that he remained a Brahmm, and that the 
sentiments upon religion which he ventured to express in this 
country, were only accidentally in conformity with the creed of 
Unitarians, but at the same time were strictly those of the true 
Hindoo faith. He asserted, for example, the absolute unity, the 
unrivalled supremacy, the sale worship and essential mercy of the 
only true God; but this was his doctrine at the very time when 
he ccmmennel as a Brahmin reformer, before he examined the 
Scriptures. Rammobun Roy regarded Christ as entirely subor- 
dinate to the Supreme Being, and dependent on him for all by 
his high powers and authority. So far he may be regarded as a 
Unitarian; but then he does not stop at the point where tlie 
members of that community do, for he speaks of the Saviour as 
pre-existent, and as employed in the creation of the natural 
world, Then, if he had been a Unitarian, why did he refuse to 
be baptized into that Church. Mr. Carpenter answers our ques- 
tion by saying, that his system prevented him from engaging in 
the positive rites of any sect of Christians. What system is it 
that Mr. Carpenter means? No doubt, the system of religion 
which, upon examination, he thought it most advisable to follow, 
and, if his devotion to that sy stem * Was Inconsistent with his parti- 
cipation in the rites of any other, how is it possible to rank him 
out of his proper sphere ? ¢ Nay, what Mr. Carpenter adds in a 
few lines, shows, that it was simply his own doctrine as a Brahmin, 
that Rammohun Roy was recognising, when he maintained the 
unity of God, and even the divine authority of Christ. 

Upon the whole, we may say of the Brahmin, that he was 
actuated by the purest emotions of benevolence, and that from 
motives of the most disinterested and generous kind, he yearned 
for the moral improvement of his countrymen. His labours for 
the abolition of the practice of Suttee were various and un- 
daunted, difficult as was the task which he proposed to accome 
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plish: in short, the brief career which he passed through ini this 
life, amply entitled him to the credit of a philanthropist, a philo- 
supher, and a patriot. 

Mr. Carpenter, in conclusion, exhorts Unitarians to employ 
such opportunities as now exist, to promote the reception of the 
Gospel in its simplicity.‘ If,” he says, ** the British and Ame- 
rican Unitarians cannot lo this by direct means, we may do it by 
coutributing, as far as in us lies, to the p sromotion, among those 
who already receive the Gospel, of what we believe to be the real 
Scriptural views as to the character and dealings of cur Heavenly 
Father, and the worship due to him, and of the work aud doc- 
trie of him whom he hath appointed to be our Lord, our Saviour, 
and our Judge. In my opinion it is certain, that it is only in con- 
nexion with the full acknowledgment of the unity and essential 
mercy of God, and with the direction of worship to Him alone, 
that the Gospel of Christ, and its inestimable blessings, can be 
extensively and effectually received among the intellivent Heathen, 
or that it can be embraced at all by those who, together with the 
admixtures and deficiencies of Makaonedenines. ‘maintain, with 
the Jews, as an essential doctrine of religion, that God is One— 
Jehovah will reign, in truth and righteousness, over the whole 
earth; but ‘in that day Jehovah shall be One, and his name 
One.’ ’’—Zech. xiv. 9, 

We have thought it right to endeavour to set the question of 
Rammohun Roy, being a “Christian, on its true footing. 





Art. XI.—Coaversations of Lord Byron with the Countess of Blessington. 
1 vol. London: Colburn. 1834. 


THE subject of this volume, and the quarter from which it emanates, 
renders it only an act of sound discretion on our part to take some 
notice of this volume, whatever be the objections in other respects 
which may arise against such a course. Such a durable interest 
does Lord Byron maintain in the minds of his cotemporaries, that 
every record, ‘ peoiek trifling, which adds a new shade even to our 
knowledge of him, is hailed with satisfaction by the public. 

With all respect for the noble author of these Conversations, we 
may be permitted to inquire in what school of erudition it was that 
the Countess acquired the extraordinary faculty which she possesses 
of remembering. We have here some four hundred solid pages of 
choice conversation, in which a vast proportion is represented as 
having been spoken by Lord Byron: here and there we have whole 
pages which are stated to have been exactly delivered by his Lord- 
ship, and there is nothing suggested throughout the volume to make 
us suppose but that we are listening to the poovise words which, at 
various periods, dropped from the lips of the illustrious poet. If 
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the account of these speeches and conversations be strictly correct, 
then we can only admire Lady Blessington as the very pattern of a 
reporter, and we are sure that it is only the exalted circumstances 
in which she is placed that prevent her from being employed at this 
moment, on the invitation of some spirited proprietor of a morning 
paper, at an allowance of her own choice. 

It was at Genoa that Lady Blessington first met with Lord 
Byron; she saw him frequently afterwards, and carefully notes 
every interview which took place during the early period of the 
acquaintance. Taking the result of what she says of him at this 
era of her knowledge ‘of his character, it appears to us to be very 
unfavourable. She describes his person and manners, the expres- 
sion of his countenance and the gaucherie of his gait, together with 
the awkwardness which characterises him, and w hich is to be attri- 
buted to a vain effort to conceal his deformed leg. Then she finds 
him a great talker, his flippancy, she says, ceases a téte-a-téte, and 
he becomes sententious, abandoning himself to the subject, and 
seeming to think aloud, though his language has the appearance of 
stiffness, and is quite opposed to the triflmg chit-chat that he enters 
into when in general society. I attribute this to his having lived 
so much alone, as also to the desire he now professes of applying 
himself to prose writing. He affects a sort of Johnsonian tone, 
likes very much to be listened to, and seems to observe the effect he 
produces on his hearer. In mixed society, his ambition is to appear 
the man of fashion ; he adopts a light tone of bandinage and _ per- 
siflage that does not sit gracefully on him, but 1s always anxious to 
turn the subject to his own personal affairs, or feelings, which are 
either lamented with an air of melancholy, or dwelt on with playful 
ridicule, according to the humour he happens to be in. She takes 
it for gr anted that Byron is right in making himself out an avaricious 
man, and that he talks of his faults as one would of an acquaintance, 
ima “depreca ting tone, as much as to be “‘T know all my faults 
better than you do;” and she adds, that Byron often brought 
forward his defects as if in expectation of some one else exposing 
them, a liberty which he never liked; he is jealous of being found 
fault with, and shows that he is so in a thousand ways. This is not 
all: Byron affects to dislike hearing his poetry praised ; but Lady 
etiakis seems to understand matters much better, for the dis- 
like, she says, is not real. He prided himself on his horsemanship, 
shot, swimming, &c.; and was particularly delighted if any body 
bore testimony to his success in fashionable life. ” As a sort of relief 
to this process of flaying poor Byron, Lady Blessington just pauses, 
to soothe the victim, and she gives ‘him the oreat credit of being 
charitable to the poor, and that what he bestowed was given with 
ventleness and kindness ; these feelings, she takes care to remark, 
be: ng more particularly observable in his conduct when the object of 
nis benevolence had some deformity. 

in the next place, Byron was fond of goss'p, and he delighted in 
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scandal : he was a person to be extremely bored by the constraint 
imposed on him by any change of system, and with respect to his 
philosophy, it is disposed of by this Lady with this scornful apos- 
trophe :—‘‘ Poor Byron! he is still far from arriving at the philo- 
sophy that he aims at and thinks he has acquired, when the absence 
or presence of a person who is indifferent to him, whatever his 
station in life may be, can occupy his thoughts for a moment.” 

Another of his faults was, that he habitually attached import- 
ance to trifles, and, on the other hand, turning serious events into 
ridicule; superstition, too, 1s thrown in his face, for it is held by the 
author that Byron was sincere in his belief of supernatural appear- 
ances, and carried his notions to such an extreme, as to put credit 
in the certainty of lucky and unlucky days, in the criminality of 
doing business of a Friday, in the horrors of spilling salt, or help- 
ing it! But we must allow the Lady to speak for herself. 


‘‘T should say that Byron was not either skilled in, or an admirer of, 
works of art; he confessed to me that very few had excited his attention, 
and that to admire these he had been forced to draw on his imagination. 
Of objects of taste or virtu he was equally regardless, and antiquities had 
interest for him, nay, he carried this so far, that he disbelieved the possibi- 
lity of their exciting interest in any one, and said that they merely served 
as excuses for indulging the vanity and ostentation of those who had no 
other means of exciting attention. 

‘Byron is of a very suspicious nature; he dreads imposition on all 
points, declares that he foregoes many things, for the fear of being cheated 
in the purchase, and is afraid to give way to the natural impulses of his 
character, lest he should be duped or mocked. 

‘ Byron seems to take a peculiar pleasure in ridiculing sentiment and 
romantic feelings; and yet the day after will betray both, to an extent 
that appears impossible to be sincere, to those who had heard his previous 
sarcasms: that he is sincere, is evident, as his eyes fill with tears, his 
voice becomes tremulous, and his whole manner evinces that he feels what 
he says. 

‘He never appeared to so little advantage as when he talked sentiment, 
this did not at all strike me at first; on the contrary, it excited a powerful 
interest for him; but when he had vented his spleen, in sarcasms, and pointed 
ridicule on sentiment, reducing all that is noblest in our natures to the level 
of common every-day life, the charm was broken, and it was impossible to 
sympathise with him again. He observed something of this, and seemed 
dissatisfied and restless when he perceived that he could no longer excite 
either strong sympathy or astonishment.” —pp. 43—47. 





In talking of literary productions, it was Lord Byron’s unchari- 
table practice to speak more of the faults than the beauties of 
authors: he never failed to remember some quotation that told 
against the composer, and this he would recite with a mock-heroic 
air, which made it quite ludicrous. Lady Blessington found it 
difficult to determine often whether Lord Byron was serious or not ; 
for he had a habit of mystifying which could not impose upon her, 
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however it might on others. But his decided taste for aristocracy, 
is particularly noted by the Countess, and this disposition she de- 


‘clares he showed in a thousand different forms. Upon the subject 


of his intimacy with the Countess Guiccioli, his lordship was very 
candid, and he did not hesitate to disclose the history of his inti- 
macy with this lady to the author. He stated that she and her 
family lived beneath his roof, because his rank as a British peer, 
afforded her father and brother protection, they having been 
banished from Ravenna, their native place, on account of their 
politics. He spoke in high terms of the Counts Gamba, father and 
son; he said that he had given the family a wing of his house, but 
that their establishments were totally separate, their repasts never 
taken together, and that such was their scrupulous delicacy, that 
they never would accept a pecuniary obligation from him in all the 
difficulties entailed on them by their exile. He represented La 
Contessa Guiccioli as a most amiable and lady-like person, per- 
fectly disinterested and noble-minded, devotedly attached to him, 
and possessing so many high and estimable qualities, as to offer an 
excuse for any man’s attachment to her. He said that he had 
been passionately in love with her, and that she had sacrificed 
everything for him ; that the whole of her conduct towards him had 
been admirable, and that not only did he feel the strongest per- 
sonal attachment to her, but the highest sentiments of esteem. He 
dwelt with evident complacency on her noble birth and distinguished 
connexions,—advantages to which he attaches great importance. 
A strange melange, concludes Lady Blessington, good and evil is 
Lord Byron. The improbability of his keeping a secret, is dwelt 
on In this volume at some length. The author says, that he 1s mn- 
capable of being trusted with a confidential communication, and 
this, she admits, not from malice but shear indiscretion, and want 
of delicacy. As a set off against the character of Byron, in his 
treatment of authors, it is related by the Countess, that he praised 
many performances of the day. Hope’s ‘* Anastasius” received the 
highest applause; and Mr. Galt’s novels, he said, reminded him of 
Wilkie’s pictures, by the identity which characterizes them. Mrs. 
Heman’s came in for his marked eulogy. With respect to the Lake 
School, he continued to abhor it, and had a quarrel with Lady 
Blessington because she defended Keat’s. Shelly was next men- 
tioned ; “‘ you should have known Shelley,” observed Byron to her, 
“to feel how much I regret him. He was the most gentle, most 
amiable, and /east worldly-minded person I ever met; full of deli- 
cacy, disinterested beyond all other men, and possessing a degree 
of genius, joined to a simplicity, as rare as it is admirable. He 
had formed to himself a beau ideal of all that is fine, high-minded, 
and noble, and he acted up to this ideal even to the very letter. He 
had a most brilliant imagination, but a total want of worldly-wis- 
dom. [I have seen nothing like him, and never shall again, [ am 
certain. IT never can forget the night that his poor wife rushed into 
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my room at Pisa, with a face as pale as marble, and terror impressed 
on her brow, demanding, with all the tragic impetuosity of grief 
and alarm, where was her husband! Vain were all our efforts to 
calm her ; a desperate sort of courage seemed to give her energy to 
confront the horrible truth that awaited her ; it was the courage of 
despair. I have seen nothing in tragedy on the stage so powerful, 
or so affecting, as her appearance, and it often presents itself to my 
memory. I knew nothing then of the catastrophe, but the vivid- 
ness of her terror communicated itself to me, and I feared the 
worst, which fears were, alas! too soon fearfully realized. 

In reference to Leigh Hunt, Lord Byron expressed regret that 
he had ever embarked in the “ Liberal.’’ Our author says, we be- 
lieve truly, that the noble lord was a person who would readily form 
without reflection, engagements which, when he repented of them. 
he would gladly exonerate himself from, without being very parti- 
cular about the means. He gave to her the idea of a man who, 
feelmg himself in a dilemma, would become cold and ungracious to 
the parties with whom he so stood, merely wanting the mental 
courage to break with them at once. She confesses that this was 
the impression which she derived from all he said about Hunt. Of 
Hobhouse, Byron talked in high commendation, particularly in 
refexence to his talents and acquirements ; but it is Lady Blessing- 
ton’s opinion that he was piqued with Hobhouse, whose frankness 
and unbending honesty he always admitted. 

The Countess frequently alludes to the manifestations which Lord 
Byron occasionally afforded of recollections of his wife: he took 
great pains to convince her ladyship, that no fault was attributable 
to him, and from the earnestness with which he sought to free him- 
self from any imputation was carried to a considerable length. The 
author is convinced that his lady occupied much of his thoughts, 
for he frequently spoke of her. She informs us, that the noble 
poet once gave her a copy of a poem which was written by him 
during the emotions he felt after reading a paragraph in a news- 
paper, stating that Lady Byron was ill. It certainly possesses the 
genuine character of the author, and is replete with deep feeling, 
We shall extract a portion of it for the gratification of the reader. 


‘“ Mercy is for the merciful !—if thou 
Hast been of such, ’twill be accorded now. 
Thy nights are banish’d from the realms of sleep !— 
Yes! they may flatter thee, but thou shalt feel 
A hollow agony which will not heal, 
For thou art pillow’d on a curse too deep; 
‘Thou hast sown in my sorrow, and must reap 
The bitter harvest in a woe as real! 
J have had many foes, but none like thee ; 
For ‘gainst the rest myself I could defend, 
And be aveng’d, or turn them into friend ; 
But thou in safe implacability 
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Hadst nought to dread—in thy own weakness shielded, 
And in my love, which hath but too much yielded, 
And spared, for thy sake, some I should not spare— 
And thus upon the world—trust in thy truth— 
And the wild fame of my ungovern’d youth— 

On things that were not, and on things that are— 
Even upon such a basis hast thou built 

A monument, whose cement hath been guilt! 

The moral Clytemnestra of thy lord, 

And hew’d down, with an unsuspected sword, 
Fame, peace, and hope—and all the better life 
Which, but for this cold treason of thy heart, 
Might still have risen from out the grave of strife, 
And found a nobler duty than to part. 

But of thy virtues didst thou make a vice, 
Trafficking with them in a purpose cold, 

For present anger, and for future gold— 

And buying other’s grief at any price. 

And thus once enter’d into crooked ways, 

The early Truth, which was thy proper praise, 
Did not still walk beside thee; but at times, 

And with a breast unknowing its own crimes, 
Deceit, averments incompatible, 

Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 

In Janus-spirits—the significant eye 

Which learns to lie with silence—the pretext 

Of Prudence, with advantages annex’d— 

The acquiescence in all things which tend, 

No matter how, to the desired end— 

All found a place in thy philosophy. 

The means were worthy, and the end is won— 

I would not do by thee as thou hast done !”—pp. 81—83. 


It is a subject of great surprize to the Countess, that, as Byron 
has shown in his works so much knowledge of the female character, he 
should miscalculate so much upon their dispositions, for she thinks that 
Byron showed great misapprehension of the sex when he complains 
that Lady Byron never relented his absence. She properly observes, 
that his lordship forgot how that absence was filled up, and Lady 
Blessington took the liberty once of telling him as much. Upon 
her own part, she makes use of her competency as a judge of her 
sex, and thus breaks out into the following pathetic strain. 


‘“‘How few men understand the feelings of women! Sensitive, and 
easily wounded as we are, obliged to call up pride to support us in trials 
that always leave fearful marks behind, how often are we compelled to 
assume the semblance of coldness and indifference when the heart inly 
bleeds: and the decent composure, put on with our visiting garments to 
appear in public, and, like them. worn for afew hours, are with them laid 
aside ; and ali the dreariness, the heart-consuming cares, that woman alone 
can know, return to make us feel, that though we may disguise our 
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sufferings from others, and deck our countenance with smiles, we cannot 
deceive ourselves, and are but the more miserable from the constraint we 
submit to! A woman only can understand a woman’s heart—we cannot, 
dare not, complain—sy mpathy is denied us, because we must not lay open 
the wounds that excite it; and even the most legitimate feelings are too 
sacred in female estimation to be exposed—thus, while we nurse the grief 
‘that lies too deep for tears,” and consumes alike health and peace, a man 
may with impunity express all, nay, more than he feels—court and meet 
sympathy, while his leisure hours are cheered by occupations and plea- 
sures, the latter too often such as ought to prove how little he stood in need 
of compassion, except for his vices.’’—pp. 85, 86. 


Lord Byron told Lady Blessington, that the number of anony- 
mous letters received by him from English ladies would fill a large 
volume ; but he never noticed one ofthem. As to the religion of the 
noble poet, she says, that he was by no means an unbeliever: she 
admits him, however, to have been a sceptic: she is certain of his 
firm faith in the immortality of the soul, and that he was a sworn 
foe to materialism, tracing every defect to which we are subject to 
the infirmities entailed on us by the prison of clay in which the 
heavenly spark is confined. But as nothing in the way of praise by 
Lady Blessington is ever uttered w ithout its accompanying antidote, 
so the favourable view given of Byron’s religious principles, only 
ushers in a fresh accusation. She says, that the consciousness of 
his defects rendered him less tolerant to those of others, and that 
in fine, a close intimacy with Lord Byron left on the mind a 
heterogeneous mass of conflicting impressions, which puzzled the 
observer to form any conclusion out of them. His susceptibility to 
censorious observations was a remarkable weakness of his character, 
but it was not more annoying to those around him, as his impatience 
of contradiction. A great cause of the formation of Byron’s cha- 

racter, Lady Blessington thinks is the morbid feeling on the subject 
of his deformity : she represents him as manifesting great emotion 
when his attention is turned to it, and she exhibits him on one 
occasion as speaking to the following effect :— 


‘«‘ T often look back on the days of my childhood, and am astonished at 
the recollection of the intensity of my feelings at that period ;—first im- 
pressions are indelible. My poor mother, and after her my school-fellows, 
by their taunts, led me to cousider my lameness as the greatest misfortune, 
and I have never been able to conquer this feeling. It requires great 
natural goodness of disposition, as well as reflection, to conquer the. cor- 
roding bitterness that defor mity engenders in the mind, and which, while 
preying on itself, sours one towards all the world. I have read, that 
where ‘personal deformity exists, it may be always traced in the face, how- 
ever handsome the face may be. I am sure that w hat is meant by this is, 
that the consciousness of it gives to the countenance an habitual expression 
of discontent, which I believe is the case: yet it is too bad (added Byron 
with bitter ness) that, because one had a defective foot, one cannot have 
verfect face.”"—pp. 129, 130. 
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_ Two points of ambition are attributed by the Countess to Byron, 
the one to be thought the greatest poet of the day, the other a 
nobleman of fashion, two characters which produced such anomalies 
of conduct and sentiments, as led absolutely to the institution of a 
sort of jealousy between Byron in one character, and Byron in the 
other. When the combat began between the rivals, Lady Blessing- 
ton tells us, that it gave rise to a most amusing scene. 

_ Numerous translations into foreign languages were made of por- 
tions of his works. The great bulk of them completely destroyed 
the sense, and when the noble author lighted on a passage which 
was particularly execrable, he was excited almost to fury. The 
author states, that he always spoke of his works with derision, 
saying he could write better, but that he choose to write down to 
the public taste. There is certainly no sincerity in this statement, 
and the last canto’s of Childe Harold, present the evidence of being 
wrought with a vast extent of labour. Byron never wished to be 
old it is said, and he is represented as making declarations such as, 
‘“* Let me not live to be old, give me youth, which is the fever of 
reason, and not age, which is the palsy.’ But, mayhap, this was 
the repetition of the fable of the Old Man and Death. Had Byron’s 
sentiments been known before his dissolution, would he have sur- 
rendered his life so easily, if the messenger of death had given him 
his option ? 

At a more advanced period of her acquaintance with Byron, Lady 
Blessington seems to have ascertained the justice of criticizing, with 
lenity, his sayings and doings, inasmuch as they proceed from the 
impulse of the moment, and scarcely ever from premeditated malice. 
He cannot resist, according to her understanding of his character, 
expressing whatever comes into his mind; and the least shade of 
the ridiculous is seized by him at a glance, and portrayed with a 
facility and felicity that must encourage the propensity to ridicule, 
which is inherent in him. All the malice of his nature has lodged 
itself on his lips and the fingers of his right hand—for there is none 
I am persuaded to be found in his heart, which has more of good 
than most people give him credit for, except those who have lived 
with him on habits of intimacy. He enters into society as children 
do their play-ground, for relaxation and amusement, after his mind 
has been strained to its utmost stretch, and that he feels the ne- 
cessity of unbending it. Ridicule is his play; it amuses him per- 
haps the more that he sees it amuses others, and much of its severity 
is mitigated by the boyish glee, and laughing sportiveness, with 
which his sallies are uttered. All this is felt when he is conversing, 
but unfortunately it cannot be conveyed to the reader. 

Curiously enough, the Countess of Guiccioli took an exception 
to the poem of Don Juan as its immorality shocked her! Byron, 
to please her, gave up writing it for some time, and got permission 
at last to resume it, only on the pledge that he would mend Don 
Juan’s manners as well as his morality; and he told Lady Bles- 
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sington, that not only would he comply with that promise, but that 
it was his intention to make Juan a Methodist! Whilst on the 
subject, he mentioned further, that he once received an anonymous 
letter on the subject of Don Juan, with a beautiful illustrative 
drawing, under which was the following inscription: ‘‘ When Byron 
wrote the first canto of Don Juan, love, that had often guided his 
pen, resigned it to sensuality—and modesty, covering her face with 
her veil to hide her blushes and dry her tears, fled from him for 
ever.” This drawing represented love and modesty turning their 
backs on wicked Byron, and sensuality, a fat, flushed, wingless 
cupid, presented him with a pen. 

Infirmity of purpose was a marked fault of Byron’s; and the 
Countess adds, that his treatment of women may be traced to this 
cause, for as she told him, he was too selfish and indolent not to 
have given cause to those who had more than a common interest in 
him to be dissatisfied. She adds, that it is such men as Byron who 
complain of women ; they touch not the chords that give sweet 
music in woman’s breast, but strike—with a bold and careless hand 
—those that jar and send forth discord. Byron has a false notion 
on the subject of women ; he fancies that they are all disposed to 
be tyrants, and that the moment they know their power they 
abuse it. 

There is a striking specimen of good sense in the following ob- 
servations, attributed by the author to Byron, on the subject of hy- 
pochondriasm. Experience must have taught him the true nature 
of this malady, and we are induced, not more on this account, than 
on the intrinsic evidence of the remarks themselves, to place confi- 
dence in them. 


‘“« Real ailments may be cured, (said he,) but imaginary ones, either 
moral or physical, admit of no remedy. People analyze the supposed 
causes of maladies of the mind; and if the sufferer be rich, well-born, 
well-looking, and clever in any way, they conclude he, or she, can have 
n) cause for unhappiness; nay, assign the cleverness, which is often the 
source of unhappiness, as among the adventitious gifts that increase, or 
ought to increase, felicity, and pity not the unhappiness they cannot un- 
derstand. They take the same view of imaginary physical ailments, 
never reflecting that ‘‘ happiness (or health) is often but in opinion ;” and 
that he who believes himself wretched or ill, suffers perhaps more than he 
who has real cause for wretchedness, or who is labouring under disease 
with less acute sensibility to feel his troubles, and nerves subdued by ill 
health, which prevents his suffering from bodily ills as severely as does 
the hypochondriac from imaginary ones. ‘The irritability of genius (con- 
tinued Byron) is nothing more or less than a delicacy of organization, 
which gives a susceptibility to impressions to which coarser minds are 
never subject, and cultivation and refinement but increase it, until the 
unhappy victim becomes a prey to hypochondriasm.’ ’”’—pp. 217, 218. 


Remarks are recorded which have been made by Byron on several 
distinguished political and literary characters of the day. He uni- 
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formly leans to the eulogistic side, and seems to confine himself 
altogether to the good qualities of the individuals. In the manner 
he speaks of Mackintosh, Moore, Lord Erskine, &. He charac- 
terized Canning’s moral qualities well, when he said that fortune 
would have saved him from tergiversation, the bare suspicion of 
which is destructive-to the confidence which a statesman always 
should inspire. Byron frequently reverted to the inventions of Sir 
Walter Scott, varying only the terms on every occasion of sincere 
praise. He has been heard to say that he never rose from the 
perusal of any of his works that he did not find himself in a better 
disposition than when he began. He used to estimate, with great 
precision, the qualifications of Sir Walter as a writer, and consi- 
dered him to be the only successful genius who could be cited, as 
being generally beloved as a man, as he was admired as an author. 
Byron’s friendship for Scott showed him off in the best attire in 
which his character could be presented, for here he could not 
apply those suspicions of which he was so profuse to others, being 
apt to attribute every mark of respect or good will paid him as 
springing from a selfish motive. In the case of Scott, a suggestion 
of this kind would be absurd, and hence the uninterrupted course 
of his admiration for the great Waverley master. 

But a strange anomaly in Byron is particularly noticed by the 
Conntess. An exquisite taste was displayed by him in descriptive 
poetry, whilst his modes of life was utterly destitute of such a feel- 
ing. Fine scenery, she says, produced little effect on his mind, and 
he had no adequate comprehension of the elegancies or comforts of 
life. She declares, that a bad and vulgar taste predominated in 
all his equipments, whether in dress or furniture, and, having seen 
his bed in Genoa, she does not hesitate to say, that it was the most 
gaudily vulgar thing she ever beheld. His carriages and liveries 
were all in the same bad taste, being a display of affectation, and a 
regard to tawdry ornaments. One of the few persons in London, 
whose society served to correct Byron’s predisposition to misan- 
thropy, was Lord Holland, whose benignity he eulogizes beyond all 
bounds. He never heard of a second opinion being entertained of 
that nobleman, such are the charm of his manners, the cultivation 
of his mind, his agreeable conversation, his bland temper, and his 
hospitality. This compliment contrasts very strongly with the 
expression of his hostility to Southey, in respect of whom he said, 
“It is difficult for me, who detests an author, not to detest hs 
works, and there are some I dislike so cordially, that I am aware of 
my iIncompetency to give an impartial opinion of their writings, 
Southey, for example, is one of these.” 

The Countess listened with impatience always to Byron, when he 
reflected upon fashionable society in England, and particularly when 
his sarcasm was directed against women. Her observations on the 
source of these attacks are not without their value. 


‘« Byron has not lived sufficiently long in England, and has left it at toc 
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young an age, to be able to form an impartial and just estimate of his 
compatriots, He was a busy actor, more than a spectator, in the circles 
which have given him an unfavourable impression; and his own passions 
were, at that period, too much excited to permit his reason to be unbiassed 
in the opinions he formed. In his hatred of what he calls cant and hy- © 
-pocrisy, he is apt to denounce as such all that has the air of severity; and 
which, though often painful in individual cases, is, on the whole, salutary 
for the general good of society. This error of Byron’s proceeds from a 
want of actual personal observation, for which opportunity has not been 
afforded him, as the brief period of his residence in England, after he had 
arrived at an age to judge, and the active part he took in the scenes around 
him, allowed him not to acquire that perfect knowledge of society, man- 
ners, and customs, which is necessary to correct the prejudices that a 
superficial acquaintance with it is so apt to engender, even in the most 
acute observer, but to which a powerful imagination, prompt to jump at 
conclusions, without pausing to trace cause and effect, is still more likely 
to fall into. Byron sees not that much of what he calls the usages of cant 
and hypocrisy are the fences that protect propriety, and that they cannot 
be invaded without exposing what is the interest of all to preserve. Had 
he been a calm looker on, instead of an impassioned actor in the drama of 
English fashionable life, he would probably have taken a less harsh view 
of all that has so much excited his ire, and felt the necessity of many of 
the restraints which fettered him.”—pp. 301—303. 


It is evident from many passages in this volume, that Byron set 
a high value on education as a general principle. He acknowledged 
his conviction, that it had more effect in quelling the passions than 
is generally allowed: by expanding the mind, and giving to it 
sources of tasteful occupations, he thought that it filled up the time, 
that no leisure was left for the passions to obtain that umpire over 
the reason, to which ignorance and idleness exposes it. He referred 
to the lower classes, and particularly those of Italy, for a proof of 
the influence of passions over uneducated minds. Well-educated 
women, he observed, rarely, if ever, give way to any ebullitions of 
passion. Of mankind im general, he uniformly expressed an un- 
favourable opinion ; but the Countess suspects that it was not 
genuine, but the result of a cynical habit, to which he too often 
descended ; she has heard him oppose, one day, opinions which he 
warmly sustained the next, so that the impulse of the moment was 
always the guide of his conversation. There is no question but that 
he studied and deeply admired Shakespeare, yet on an occasion when 
his mind was obliquely directed, he did not hesitate to put forth 
the following criticism on the immortal bard :— 


‘« All his vulgarism, are attributed to the circumstanees of his birth and 
breeding deprived him of a good education ; hence they are to be excused, 
and the obscurities with which his works abound are all easily explained 
away by the simple statement, that he wrote above 200 years ago, and that 
the terms then in familiar use are now become obsolete. With two such 
good excuses, as want of educatioa, and having written above 200 years 
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before our time, any writer may pass muster; and when to these is added 
the being a sturdy hind of low degree, which to three parts of the com- 
munity in England has a peculiar attraction, one ceases to wonder at his 
supposed popularity ; I say supposed, for who goes to see his plays, and 
who, except country parsons, or mouthing, stage-struck theatrical 
amateurs, read them ?” —p. 356. 


Byron, it appears, took a peculiar pleasure in opposing popular 
opinions, no matter what the subject was. Here he showed great 
weakness, because his determined hostility was mere pride that led 
him to despise the multitude. He often declared, that nothing 
would give him a worse opinion of a book than to hear it was ad- 
mired by the people of England ; and he admitted that his dislike 
of the Duke of Wellington arose because they made him their idol. 
The notions of Byron on the professions of divinity and physic are 
common to many persons, who, like himself, are very careless about 
premises when they go about forming their conclusions. Medical 
men he thought little about, and one of his reasons appears to be 
that they do not sufficiently attend to idiosyncracy, on which so 
much depends, and often hurry to the grave one patient by a treat- 
ment that has succeeded with another. ‘The moment they ascer- 
tain a disease to be the same as one they have known, they con- 
clude the same remedies that cured the first must remove the 
second, not making allowance for the peculiarities of temperament, 
habits, and disposition; which last has a great influence in ma- 
ladies. 

In the course of the volume, we meet with many passages put 
into the mouth of Byron, which deserve more the name of sermons 
than conversation ; we mean to say that they are too moral, too 
demure, a great deal, for such a man ; and we should not be sur- 
prised if some of the elegant and pointed terms, by which piety is 
made interesting, and religion clothed with beauty, represented as 
being used by Byron, were really no more than unconscious inter- 
calations of the fair author herself. Her pity is called forth in very 
touching expressions, when she contemplates Byron turning his 
thoughts upon his daughter, She says,— 


‘There is something tender and beautiful in the deep love with which 
poor Byron turns to his daughter. ‘This is his last resting-place, and on 
her heart has he cast his last anchor of hope. When one reflects that 
he looks not to consolation from her during his life, as he believes her 
mother implacable, and only hopes that, when the grave has closed over 
him, his child will cherish his memory, and weep cver his misfortunes, it 
is impossible not to sympathize with his tecligs. Poor Byron! why is 
he not always true to himself? Who can, lke him excite sympathy, 
even when knows him to be erring? But he shames one out of one’s 
natural and better feelings by his mockery of self. Alas !— 


His is a lofty spirit, tnrn’d aside 
From its bright path by woes, and wrongs, and pride ; 
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And onward in its new, tumultuous course, 
Borne with too rapid and intense a force 

To pause one moment in the dread career, 
And ask—if such could be its native sphere ? 


How unsatisfactory is it to find one’s feelings with regard to Byron, 
varying every day! This is because he is never two days the same. The 
day after he has awakened the deepest interest, his manner of scoffing at 
himself and others destroys it, and one feels as if one had been duped 
into a sympathy, only to be laughed at.”—pp. 387, 388 


Still recurring to her accusatory habit, the Countess holds out to 
our notice the unquenchable thirst for celebrity of Byron : no avenue 
to it was left untried, and the means by which it ate be reached 
he never trifled about. Thus his weakness was manifested, by the 
frequent occasions on which he associated himself with those be- 
neath him in rank, thinking he honoured them by his condescension, 
and expecting that they would make a due yeti in the submission 
which they observed. Another bad habit was, that of disclaiming 
friendships, which again arose irom his aristocratic pride. Before 
setting out on his expedition to Greece, it appears that Byron was 
exceedingly anxious to proceed first to England, and she suspects 
that his main object was a reconciliaticn with his lady. 

But, here we must close the the book, feeling that we have gained 
quite enough of information to induce us to entertain a very poor 
opinion of the noble poet, in his capacity of a member of society. 
It would be easy to show that the debtor and creditor account which 
is given here between Lord Byron the good with Lord Byron the 
bad, goes nigh to make a bankrupt of his Lordship’s deinater. 
The whole effect of the details may be summed up in a very brief 
way, and we give the recapitulation, which is exceedingly well done 
to our hand, by the accomplished author herself. 


“ With such various forms of pleasing as rarely fall to the lot of man. 
Byron possessed the counterbalance to an extraordinary degree, as he 
could disenchant his admirers almost as quickly as he had won their ad- 
miration. He was too observant not to discover, at a glance, the falling 
off in the admiration of those around him, and resented as an injury the 
decrease in their esteem, which a little consideration for their feelings, and 
some restraint in the expression of his own, would have prevented. Sensi- 
tive, jealous, and exigent himself, he had no sympathy or forbearance for 
those weaknesses in others. He claimed admiration not only for his 
genius, but for his defects, as a sort of right that appertained solely to 
him. He was conscious of this fozblesse, but wanted either power or in- 
clination to correct it, and was deeply offended if others appeared to 
have made the discovery.’’—p. 403. 


The volume really affords many interesting materials for useful 
meditation ; and those who wish to see the results on the moral 
nature of one who has judgment, joined with good sense, and more 
than all, a thorough knowledge of busy life, will not fail to peruse 
these Conversations. 
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Arr. XII.—Selections from the Edinburgh Review ; comprising all the 
best Articles in that Journal, from its Commencement to the Present Time ; 
with a Preliminary Dissertation and Explanatory Notes. By Mavnicr 
Cross, Secretary to the Belfast Historical Society. 4 vols. 8vo. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1833. 


It is not our intention to undertake a review of this large work, 
its chief contents being of a nature altogether unsuited to our pur- 
poses ; but, as the Preliminary Discourse prefixed to it, contains 
some interesting information on the general subject of periodical 
literature, we feel that it would be useful as well as agreeable to 
the reader to become acquainted with some of the facts. 

The invention of the noble art of Reviewing is traced to Pho- 
tius, whose Bibliotheca resembled, we are told, in some degree, 
the early English Reviews, which aspired to no higher merit than 
that of giving extracts from new books, It consisted, exclusively, of 
abridged notices of the works he had read during his embassy in 
Persia, and was not designed to perform the office of a critical 
journal. France has the honour of giving birth to this species of 
publication. Denis de Sallo, a counsellor in the Parliament of 
Paris, and a man of eminent literary attainments, established, in 
1655, a Review,—the Journal de Scavans,—on the plan of those 
which exist at present. It was a weekly publication, and con- 
tained reviews of the most popular and distinguished productions 
in every department of literature. The style of criticism was bold 
and sarcastic, and exposed the editor to the resentment of the 
authors he held up to ridicule. To shield himself from the per- 
sonal attacks to which the severity of his criticisms made him 
liable, De Sallo published his Journal in the name of Steur de 
Hedouville, his footman. Fora considerable time, he conducted 
it without any assistance from bis literary friends; but, as he pro- 
ceeded in his labours, he found it necessary to seek for contribu- 
tions from others, and selected, as his coadjutors, some of the 
most learned men in France. 

Sallo, however, did not coutinue in possession of the reins of 
his literary government as long, perhaps, as he might have dene ; 
we are certain only of the fact of his having broken up his establish- 
ment without any apparent just ground. D’Israeli says, that after 
publishing only the third volume of his periodical, he felt the 
stings of the wasps who were irritated by his criticism, and that 
he was glad to abandon the throne ; but the more probable cause 
of his renunciation was the interference of the Court, stimulated 
by powerful intriguers, enemies to the editor, The Review was 
conducted, in succession, by the Abbe Gallois, the Abbe de la 
Roque, next by M. Cousin ; at length, it fell into the hands of a 
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Society, under whose administration it flourished, and acquired a 
hich reputation. 

In 1684, the celebrated Bayle commenced the Nouvelles de la 
Republique des Lettres, which was admirably canducted ; it was 
afterwards called Historie des Ouvrages des Scavans ; and finall 
disappeared from the literary horizon. The example set by Sallo 
made its impression in foreign countries, and England was not 
backward in answering the call which it made upon her. The 
early English Reviews, however, were little more than advertise- 
ments of new works; extracts were made, but clumsily put to- 
gether. The first of the publications mentioned is, The Weekly 
Memorials, or, an Account of Books lately set forth. It ap- 
peared in January, 1688. Several journals followed, founded on 
the same principle, but they were scarcely worthy of being classed 
under the head of regular reviews. The writer of the Dissertation 
next proceeds to show the origin of the modern method of treat- 
ing books, and the following account of the Monthly Review is 
introduced into our pages with no small degree of pride, but with 
asense of much gratitude for the liberal compliment which it 
conveys :— 


“The system of criticism, now so popular, was first adopted in the 
‘Monthly Review.’ This old and respectable journal was established in 
1749, by Ralph Griffith, Esq.— a gentleman universally esteemed for his 
literary attainments, liberal opinions, and moral worth. He discharged 
the duties of editor for upwards of half a century. Those acquainted with 
the work, whilst under his judicious management, will acknowledge the 
literary talent and political honesty by which it was distinguished. In 
1803, Mr. Griffith, junior, succeeded his father as editor, and continued 
his labours till May, 1825, when indisposition compelled him to relinquish a 
situation he occupied with honour to himself and advantage to the public. 
The different series of the ‘ Monthly Review’ contain a vast accumulation 
of general knowledge, and many admirable specimens of philosophical and 
impartial criticism. It was the first journal which skilfully combined an 
analysis of books, with critical strictures on their character, and the topics 
of which they treated. Disquisitions on the subjects of works were only 
occasionally introduced, and were contributed by men of established 
celebrity in the republic of letters. The criticisms were, in general, 
neither too brief nor too elaborate ; but gave a fair abstract of an author’s 
productions, accompanied by a discriminating commentary on their excel- 
lencies and defects. ‘Though the ‘Monthly’ has not maintained the same 
lofty ground as the ‘ Edinburgh’ and ‘ Quarterly Reviews’ in learned and 
profound discussion, it has occasionally sent forth articles of great attrac- 
tion and permanent value. Its views on political subjects were always 
comprehensive and enlightened, and advocated, under circumstances the 
most discouraging, with firmness, talent, and integrity. On questions of 
a religious nature, it was favourable to the opinions of the Unitarian party ; 
but its support was the result of conviction, and invariably rendered in a 
tolerant spirit. The rights of conscience were strenuously defended by 
its conductors. Persecution was never justified in the name of religion, 
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nor disabilities, whether civil or political, vindicated as necessary to the 
existence of the British constitution. Upon the whole, it may be said with 
truth of this useful journal, that, for a period exceeding seventy years, it has 
been the ‘steady and independent advocate of the general interests of 
literature, of moral virtue, of political freedom and religious liberty, un- 
awed by the threatening aspect of the worst of times, and unseduced by 
the allurements of days of peace and pleasure, which it has been alike its 
fortune to witness in its protracted career.’”’—pp. xii, xiii. 


The success of the Monthly Review laid the foundation of that 
plan of reviewing, which has since been so well developed in the 
Edinburgh ; and the number of imitators which followed upon 
the success of the Monthly, showed that criticism in England had 
assumed an Important character, and was sought after with avi- 
dity. About a year after the establishment of the Monthly 
Review, a Journal britannique was started at the Hague: it was 
conducted by Dr. Maty, a physician, and gave an account of 
English works: it was written in the French language. 

In the year 1755, the literati of Scotland, seeing the various bene- 
fits which accrued to literature from the periodical publications, 
Now so comparatively numerous in Kugland ; a proposition was em- 
braced for that purpose, and the establishment of a journal, entitled 
The Edinburgh Review, was agreed on. The contributors formed 
a brilliant circle of talent, consisting, as it did, of Adam Smiih, Dr. 
Robertson, Lord Chancellor Roslyn, Dr. Blair, and several other 
writers of note, are associated with this remarkable work. It 
contains the earliest efforts of the author of the Wealth of 
Nations, and of the historian of America. 

The Review, however, proved an abortion ; two numbers only 
appeared—the one in July, 1755, the other in January, 1756.— 
The reason why it was abandoned was, the extreme sensitiveness 
of the Scotch on the subject of religion. In 1756, the Critical 
Journal made its appearance. It was published in London, and 
was projected by Mr. Archibald Hamilton, a native of Scotland, 
and by profession a printer. Having been for some years foreman 
of Mr. Strahan’s printing establishment, his perseverance and 
talents at length enabled him to commence business on his own 
account. Hamilton was thus brought into connexion with many 
persons of literary eminence, amongst whom was Dr. Smollett, 
with whose assistance he established the Critical Review. This 
journal was the unflinching advocate of the Tory and High Church 
party. The Monthly Keview had previously obtained consider- 
able influence as the organ of the Whigs and Dissenters ; and it 
was deemed expedient, by the writers engaged in the new under- 
taking, to occup,; different ground, and to avow their strennous 
attachment to Church and State. Whatever estimate may be 
formed of the political doctrines of Dr, Smoliett and his coad- 
jutors, there can be no difference of opinion as to the zeal and 
ability with which they supported them in the Critical Review. 
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In the same year appeared the first number of the Literary 
Magazine, or Universal Review. The introductory address was 
the composition of Dr. Johnson, who, himself, contributed twenty- 
five reviews to this miscellany, as, also, several biographical, 


- moral, and historical essays. 


Scotland made an attempt at improving on the plan first esta- 
blished by the Monthly Review ; and a journal was brought out 
there, in 1773, called the Edinburgh Magazine and Review, 
having been destined to answer the purposes of both a magazine 
and a critical journal. It was conducted, at first, by Gilbert 
Stuart and William Smellie. The work entered upon general 
matters, and formed a very popular publication. But, for the 
same reasons as operated against the first Edinburgh Review, 
this combined magazine was discontinued in 1776. 

In 1782, the New Review was commenced by the Rev. Mr. 
Maty, son to the Editor of the Journal Britannique, already 
mentioned. This periodical work was principally devoted to 
foreign publications, but it dropped in 1786. In the year 1783, 
the English Review made its appearance, and became, at the out- 
set very popular, in consequence of the spirit which it displayed 
in exposing the sceptical tendency of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. This periodical mounted up to thirty 
volumes, having been relinquished in 1788. 

In 1788, the Analytical Review was first published, but the 
series was terminated at the twenty-second volume. 

In 1793, the Brittsh Critic, or Theological Review was esta- 
blished, and still continues. 

The writer next enters into the changes which the Edinburgh 
Review, first published in 1802, effected on the old system of cri- 
ticism, and then proceeds to trace the progress which periodical 
literature has made from the beginning of the present century, 
whereby it gradually assumed the political and commanding tone 
which now so distinguishes it. 

The public of England spent the great portion of the latter part 
of the last century in preparing itself for the solid compositions of 
the Press, which are now so abundant. Addison and Steele 
brought to perfection a sort of literature highly calculated to 
please, at the time ; nor was it likely that a less important cause 
could change the popular taste, than great political changes. 
Hence, when the reign of George III. began, an evident change 
took place, for important events occurred, which, says our 
author, gave a new direction to popular taste, quickened into 
action the intellect of the whole nation, and turned it froin the 
‘* green pastures and still waters’ of literature, into the agitated 
ocean of wolitical discussion. It was then that those graphic 
sketches of manners, and playful satires on fashionable amuse- 
ments, which o:ce created so lively a sensation, began to be 


regarded with frigid indifference. The minds of the people were 
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roused to the investigation of more momentous topics, than those 
furnished by the habits and frivolities of the higher classes, or by 
the peculiarities of individual character. Poblications were 
quickly adapted to the altered taste of the times. They treated 
of civil privileges, of the objects of governments, and the duties 
and rights of the people. They breathed the renovated spirit of 
a new era. Bold, eloquent, and vigorous in their style, they ap- 
pealed to immutable principles and enduring interests ; and, in 
the course of a few years, supplanted, in popular favour, the 
finely-tempered irony and pungent wit of Sieele, the grace and 
moral beauty of Addison, the oriental richness of Hawkesworth, 
the pomp of Johnson, the vivacity of Colman, the fertile genius of 
Cumberland, and the pathos of Mackenzie. 

The change which took place in our periodical literature, that 
ig to say, its transition from mere literary subjects to political 
ones, is accounted for by the policy of George III., who com- 
menced by summoning the general attention to questions con- 
nected with affairs of deep importance. Wilkes’ proceedings’ 
warrant, Junius’ letters, but, above all, the controversy re- 
specting the American war. All formed subjects of discussion 
so intense in their interest, and, at the same time, so universal, 
that soon, the whole of the reviews and magazines became the 
organs of the popular sentiment. From this memorable time, the 
periodical press continued increasing in its influence. Con- 
ducted, says Mr. Crass, on a comprehensive plan, aiming at ob- 
jects of permanent utility, and bringing to the execution of his 
duties the highest order of intellect, the events which followed 
widened, to au unlimited extent, the sphere of its power. The 
Revolution in France may be said to have completed that change 
in the character and tendency of our periodical literature which 
had previously commenced, It furnished new subjects of investi- 
gation, gave circulation to novel theories and startling opinions, 
inflamed the passions of the populace ; and was productive of as 
much extravagance and folly in the partisans of unlimited au- 
thority as in the wildest advocates of equality. Its effects on 
literary productions were no less remarkable and sudden, than on 
the political movements of society. 

After more particularly describing the influence on our literature, 
which had been produced by the French Revolution, the writer 
observes, that a better time could not have been chosen by the 
conductors for bringing it out, for they found that all classes, 
from the aristocrat to the labourer, had entered upon a course of 
mental and political training, which reudered them peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the impressions of works emanating from high ability 
and extensive knowledge. 

The writer then proceeds to give a general analysis of the ob- 
jects of the Edinburgh Review, and its contents, separated into a 
series of general heads, in which nearly the whole of the various 
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papers are embraced, for the purpose of characterising their 
separate divisions. These divisions are numerous, and an indica- 
tion is given to show the consistency which has been preserved by 
the contributors in both morals and politics, and how immensel 
the work served to promote the great ameliorations of the state 
which have taken place from the period of its first establishment. 
This portion of the work we are not p»rmitted to enter upon, 


and we leave the reader with a recommendation to refer to the 
volumes themselves. 





Art. XII1.—The Philosophic Rambler ; or the Observations and Adventures 


of a Pedestrian Tourist through France and Italy. 5 vols. 8vo. London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1834. 


Havine passed over much of the ground which has been visited by 
the author of this volume, with our pleasant guide, Mr. Carne, we 
should have deemed it expedient to postpone this notice of it to 
another and better opportunity, did we not find that enough had 
been collected by this author, to enable us to lay before our readers 
much that is new and original. 

The adoption of the pedestrian system of travelling is always 
enough to excite our highest expectations, when we take up the tour 
of the enterprising individual who has selected it. We feel a con- 
fidence in the indications which the fact at once announces, and 
when such a criterion is employed to anticipate its accompaniments, 
it is very rarely that we find it to fail. ‘The work before us is 
chiefly valuable for the unusual attention which the author has 
given to the Fine Arts during his journey. At Paris, for instance, 
he turns his time to account chiefly by a close imspection of the 
specimens in the Louvre; and the elaborate criticisms which he 
offers on the fine examples of sculpture and painting in that insti- 
tution prove, not merely a taste, but a very high degree of judgment, 
in those arts. His opinions of David, the celebrated French painter, 
though differing from those generally entertained, at least by the 
public, seem to receive a good deal of support in the reasonings 
with which he sustains them ; he concludes by stating it to be his 
conviction, that David mistook his talent, and that instead of taking 
the pencil in hand, he should have chosen the chisel. At the same 
time, the author confesses David’s power as a portrait painter, and 
appeals to his painting of Pope Pius VII., as a proof of his powers 
in that department of the art. It would appear, according to this 
critic, that David’s faults are attributable, in some degree, to the 
peculiar character of the times in which he flourished. Dnring, and 
after the Revolution, every sort of novelty and monstrosity was the 
prevailing taste of the day. ‘The ancient masters of Italy were 
neglected, if not despised ; and nothing but the pristine models of 
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republican Greece and Rome were deemed worthy of imitation. 
This affected taste introduced the stiffness of statuary into all 
their designs. Studies from the antique became their models ; 
stories from the same source were taken for their subjects ; and 
every rule and practice was outraged by the meretricious desire to 
produce something piguante, frappante ; and hence the number of 
monstrosities that now line the walls of the Luxembourg; as Girodet’s 
string of horribles, called the Deluge, and such like, exemplify. 
The progress of taste in the arts is the same as in literature ; the 
marvellous and astonishing in both, in their infancy, are more 
admired than the sublime beauty of a grand simplicity, where depth 
of conception composes the sentiment, rather than surprise resulting 
from some forced expression, and which, inasinuch as it excites a 
hyperbolical feeling, mvariably loses in dignity by so much the 
nearer it approaches the ridiculous. 

In his progress through the provincial parts of Provence, from his 
very first departure from the metropolis, he appears to have made 
very careful observations of habits and customs. Indeed, some 
such extra exertion was essential to an inquirer, whose labours had 
been preceded by so many investigators. An early inference was 
noted down by him, to the effect that, whenever a landlady of a 
French aubrage indulged in the graceful accentuation of every word 
with an oath, there was no great comfort to be expected therein. 
‘This law he found to be mvariable, the author’s experiments on the 
point having commenced at Le Plessis. 

At Orange, an ancient city which gives a title to the house of 
Holland, the traveller was struck with the remnants of antiquarian 
architecture which he discovered. He gives a very full descrip- 
tion of the triumphal arch which stands at the entrance of the 
town, and which appears to be a beautiful though imperfect work. 
He next visited the theatre of Orange, and in its arrangement 
seemed to have been erected on the principle of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans; namely, advantage was taken of the na- 
tural state of the locality which supplied the necessary degree of 
elevation for the spectators. Stopping for a short inspection of the 
fine old town of Avignon he proceeded forward, and was soon in 
the valley which leads to the fountains of Vancleuse. We do not 
remember that this memorable scene has been lately under the 
observation of any of our locomotive fellow-subjects, and as it 1s 
connected with associations of true love, it cannot but prove ac- 
ceptable to most of our gentle readers. 


«As you draw near to the fountain, the scene becomes still more un- 
couth and rugged; lofty and savage rocks close around you, in which you 
perceive numerous natural excavations, resembling the caves of the 'Trog- 
lodytes. A dull noise steals on the ear, which becomes louder and louder 
asyou ascend the steep. All ofa sudden the veil of awakened expectation 1s 
rent asunder. A majestic scene succeeds to the mild cast of the one you 
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have just passed, and you now see a river rising perpendicularly out of the 
bowels of the earth. ‘Io depict in your mind’s eye, the scene which gives 
birth to the Sorgue, figure to yourself a rampart of rocks on the flank of 
a mountain, whose grey and venerable head is surmounted by a coronet 
of rugged pinnacles. ‘These masses of rock bend back their ridges, to 
form a semi-lunar cavern hollowed out of the solid rock by the chisel of 
Nature, at the bottom of which is situated the mouth of the fountain. 
The water does not appear to flow from any part in particular, but ascends 
tranquilly from the entrails of the earth into a large basin, where it ap- 
pears stationary and motionless. ‘This seeming stillness is deceptive ; for, 
at some feet from its surface, it regurgitates, and, sinking down, again 
re-appears in successive rotations—a phenomenon of which the visitor 
may satisfy himself, by throwing a few pieces of wood into the basin. 
At first you perceive them quietly swimming about, but on watching them 
more narrowly, you see them assume a regular progression, as if attracted 
by some invisible power, they begin to follow one another in the same 
tract ; by-and-bye they take a rotatory motion, and, now fairly entangled 
in the vortex, they pirouette in gradually concentrating circles, and on 
arriving at the centre, sink down into the whirlpool, and are never seen 
more. From the abundance of rain that had fallen, the fountain was at 
its heigth. It is under such circumstances that it presents the most ma- 
jestic spectacle ; for then the reservoir, unable to contain the volume of 
water vomited up, ejects the surcharge, which, overleaping the edge of 
the basin, rushes over with stupendous impetuosity, and plunges down 
from cascade to cascade, until it forms the stream below. In an instant 
the turbulence calms, and it now changes its waves of silver white into an 
azure stream, which, after traversing a carpet of emarald, spread by the 
naiad of the fountain, divides itself into streamlets, which ever and anon 
unite but to part anew, like merry dancers in a quadrille. It thus runs 
its meandering course, under the name of the Sorgue, to water, fertilize, 
and embellish the delightful country of Avignon.”—pp. 42, 43. 


At Nismes, the traveller finds ample materials for the gratifica- 
tion of his antiquarian tastes, and which afford abundant proofs of 
its Mgyptian origin. The temple of Diana in this town, the am- 
phitheatre, the Maison Carré, receive every justice which a culti- 
vated taste and a sound judgment can secure to them. Some 
observations on the climate ef Montpellier have arrested our at- 
tention, as being directed to a subject of no little mterest to fa- 
milies in this country; for scarcely a year passes over without 
some accession to its visitors for health from England. He states 
that he cannot account for the reasons which led to the celebrity 
of Montpellier as a residence for invalids, unless it was the reputa- 
tion of the school of medicine belonging to it. The situation of 
the town, he says, is open and unprotected, standing on a hill ex- 
posed to the dise, which tickles the weasand like a notched razor— 
enough of itself, without other co-operation, to produce the chin- 
cough. Did those deluded victims, who are sent to such a 
distance, frequently to die on the road, know what they sacrificed 
when they left the comforts of home—the healing solace and sym- 
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pathizing attentions of friends, for the fallacious assurances of a 
more genial climate, they would never quit their native shores, for 
the cold recompense of lying in a grave beside her whose fate gave 
occasion to the Night Thou hts. But enough—the delusion is 
almost cleared off; and notwithstanding the interested writings of 
some medical men, even of our own couutry, the momento moris of 
the place have become too numerous, and too generally known, 
ever again to feed the altars of death at Montpellier with heca- 
tombs such as heretofore. 

With respect to the school of medicine, ie relates, that he wit- 
nessed there an election for a sub-professorship ; and the principle 
on which it took place, and the way in which that principle was 
acted on, seem to have afforded him the liveliest gratification. 
Five candidates stood for the office; each wrote a treatise on a 
subject of his own choice; it was read before the professors pub- 
licly, and the author was obliged to defend it against the objections 
of his rivals. This practise is recommended for being an im- 
partial, and therefore a very essential test, to determine the merits 
of an officer so responsible. A copious account of Marseilles, in 
every aspect in which it presents objects for remark, is given by 
the author; the churches and paintings, with the votive saliiats, 
are duly commemorated. 

The town of Frejus, that which is celebrated as the landing 
place of Napolean on his departure from Elba, was closely in- 
spected by the author; because, having been affected as to its 
proximity to the sea, it formed a very interesting subject for the 
application of his geological knowledge. At Nicé, he tested the 
boasted mildness of the climate ; and thinking that even the first 
draught of its salubrious air would afford him a sensible specimen 
of its influence, he walked forth, full of hope, to the terraced pro- 
menade by the sea-beach: but here the blast of the dese again 
dashed aside all his conclusions, the wind being sharp enough, he 
says, to put a fresh edge on a hatchet. Next day, however, it was 
altogether as hot ; and invalids, to encounter such extreme transi- 
tions, ought to have their chest lined inside with sheet-iron, and 
their pulmonary exhalations worked by steam; and yet this is a 
residence recommended to those whose hollow lungs already re- 
verberate the echo of death! Were it not for these sudden varia- 
tions of temperature, Nicé would be a desirable retreat for the 
invalid : its situation on the sea-shore is delightful; its promenade 
unique ; the orange-tree bears abundantly in the open air; and the 
breeze blowing from the sea, tempers the excessive heat of the 
warmer months. 

At a chapel on the coast in this neighbourhood the author visited 
the church of Notre Dame de la Gai, a place where devotees assemble 
to get rid of their complaints. The only purpose for which the 
author’s account deserves notice is, that the superstitious practices 
performed there bear some resemblance to those of the ancient 
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Roman times, called incubation. ‘This term meant amongst them 
the laying down of the sick in a temple on the skin of an animal 
sacrificed, as a means of seeking health from the god to whom the 
temple was dedicated. They were under the necessity, before en- 
tering the temple, of undergoing certain ablutory rites, in order to 
obtain salutary dreams: they abstained from meat and drink for some 
days, a practice still observed by the vulgar In our own country on 
St. Agnes’ eve when they wish to dream of their lovers , but the 
reason of the abstinence of the incubans was, that he might render 
himself more worthy of his expected commerce with the god. They 
sacrificed rams and sheep, and lay upon their skins, thus more 
assuredly confiding that the deity would not be wanting. The author 
informs us that this process of incubation was performed either by 
the patient himself, or the priest belonging to the temple might do 
it for him, and the relief sought was written down and placed upon 
what the incubans lay. The visions or dreams were of various 
kinds: either the things about to come to pass appeared, or certain 
images or symbols of them, or else the god himself uttered the oracle 
to the zncubans in his sleep. Of this last kind A¢lianus gives us 
an example in Aspasia, who, when given up by her physicians, was 
cured of a swelling on her chin by Venus appearing to her in her 
sleep. Suetonius tells a miraculous and strange story concerning 
the Emperor Vespasian being besought by one blind, and another 
who was lame, to spit on this one’s eyes, and to touch the other with 
his heel, and they would be made whole, for such had been commu- 
nicated to them by Serapis in a dream. Continuing still to notice 
the geological structure of his route, the author passes into some of 
the most unfrequented parts of the district. He found much annoy- 
ance from the Carabinieri, the coast blockade, the members of which 
acted in some instances on the principles of a vigilant espionage. 
At Genoa, the cathedral, churches, and paintings gave the tra- 
veller some agreeable occupation, and those who are particularly 
interested in ecclesiastical architecture will find in this volume a 
fund of entertainment. It was the season of the olive harvest when 
the author visited these sunny regions, and he confesses that he was 
woefully disappointed at the rustic songs which were sung by the 
peasants. Ifthe musical character of a country were to be determined 
by the gnality of the vocal performances of the rustic class, no jus- 
tice woud be done. At the same time, there is much reason in what 
the author says relative to the causes which are to account for the 
perfection to which the musical art has been carried in Italy. The 
temperate climate, he somewhat pedantically states, has strung the 
larynx with the finest musical chords, and adjusted them micro- 
metrically by the nicest attachments ; here are no choking fogs to 
clog their delicate vibrations, or damping thaws to relax their sensi- 
tive tension ; the air itself vibrates more elasticly ; and to these phy- 
sical advantages, when combined with a natural good taste, corrected 
by cultivation, and a fine and disciplined-ear, ought to be ascribed, 
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he apprehends the origin and superiority of Italian music. Natural 
capabilities almost necessarily produce artificial excellence ; and this 
physical state of the organs favours the cultivation, and promotes the 
improvement, of this enchanting accomplishment. Hence he infers 
that music in Italy has been acquired by study, by favourable cir- 
cumstances, by locality, rather than by any natural gift especially 
granted to the Italians. Having passed through the “dominions of 
Lucca, which boasts of an extent of eight square leagues, our tra- 
veller entered Pisa, where the leaning tower, so universally cele- 
brated, immediately attracted his attention, and set the whole of his 
speculative powers in action. ‘The tower, it is well known, inclines 
so much from the perpendicular as to impress the beholder with 
some degree of apprehension lest it should fall and bury him amidst 
its ruins : and even though persuaded that it is a structure designedly 
erected with this inclination, he still must consider it a monstrous 


and displeasing anomaly in architecture. This tower consists of 


eight ranges, or stories, each surrounded by a colonnade: it is a 
hundred and eighty feet in height, and inclines thirteen feet from 
the perpendicular ; from the top of which you have an extensive view 
towards Florence on the east, and of Leghorn and the coast to the 
south. It is still a question in dispute, whether this tower was 
built in this manner originally, or got its inclination from the sink- 
ing of its foundations. ‘I'he author himself is not satisfied about 
the matter, nor does the evidence afforded by the tower itself offer 
much to assist us out of the difficulty. The auton in his examina- 
tion of the tower, found that the lower range of columns on the side 
of the inclinations are curved in the middle. Supposing, then, the 
ground on the inclined side to have sunk, this could not have hap- 
pened, unless the stone were flexible. ‘There is a species of lime- 
stone in which, we know, that is so; but, from its great friability and 
softness, it is totally unfit for columns sustaining any considerable 
weight. Again, the columns and stories lowest down diverge the 
most from the perpendicular, which is exactly contrary to every 
principle of gravitation, unless we give to the structure a living effort 
to counteract its tendency to fall. Both of which circumstances 
abundantly prove, in his opinion, that the Hanging Tower of Pisa 
was erected as a fantastic and difficult specimen of architectural skill, 
to shew what art, when idly employed, was capable of performing. 
It was from the top of this tower that Galileo made his famous ex- 
periment to confute the Aristotelians, and to demonstrate the simul- 
taneous velocity in the falling of bodies of dissimilar weights. 

Full descriptions are given by the author of the cathedral and the 
and the manifold paintings which it contains. The character of the 
climate of Pisa has been studied with much attention by the author, 
who differs from Mr. Mathews in his well-known Jnvalid, upon this 
subject. The present author is of opinion that the recommendation 
of Pisa, as a residence for patients labouring under consumption, 
ought to be adopted with some considerable reservations ; he admits 
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that there are forms, certainly, of phthisis which yield under. the 
influence of a moist and bland atmosphere: the coast of Devon 
founds its claim to preference and selection in England, on such qua- 
liiies. But there are other forms of this fatal malady, which, instead 
of being benefited by a climate of a humid character, become much 
ageray ated, by its increasing the langour and debility, augmenting 
the expectoration, at the same time that the hectic perspirations 
become more colliquative and profuse. To this latter species of the 
disease, the moist and relaxing air of Pisa acts like an exhausting 
pump, and the disease gallops to its goal. According to a census 
given by Dr. Palloni, a physician at Leghorn, one in five of the 
native inhabitants, out of a population of 75,000, die of consump- 
tion—a proportion larger even than in England. Agues are very 
common here, which might be expected from the quantity of stag- 
nant water that is at all times in the fosscs. ‘This, saturated with 
animal and vegetable corruption, when acted upon by an Italian sun, 
generates pestilential miasmata, and hence also the prevalence of 
low, paludal fevers. 

Between Pisa and F lorence, the country represented one fertile 
garden, in which the productions of corn, wine, and oil, teemed in 
wll the luxuriance of a fertile soil. In summer, the climate of 
Florence is delightful: but fogs prevail in autumn and spring, 
which is a fact that deserves to be noted in the memoranda of the 
invalid. The statue of the renowned Venus, in the gallery of Flo- 
rence, fixed all the energies of our traveller, the very first moment 
that he caught a glimpse of this wonderful piece of execution ; and 
his attempt at describing it, approaches, we believe, as near fidelity 
as any which has been yet upon record. From this description, it 
appears, that the entire surface of this delicate statue blooms with 
youth and shines with divinity. Seeming unconscious of any one 
vazing at her, Venus’s attitude is that of naked modesty alone and 
unseen. Her countenance breathes the innocent voluptuousness of 
Nature in full blow; and the eye glides from beauty to beauty, 
and from grace to grace, in fugitive playfulness, embracing each 

charm in endless succession unsatiated, for there is no resting- 
place. It dares not settle on her lips—they are too inviting ; it 
ventures not to repose on her bosom—it is so pure. Naked—and 
yet the figure is not lewd: it warms the feelings, but does not in- 
flame them. Observe the soft contours of her body, and with what 
erace the timid foot steals from under that charming knee. Venus 
is on earth, and yet she does not seem to press it ; for the Queen 
of Love treads so lightly, that she appears to stand on the froth of 
a fresh-broken wave. 

rom the sight of some of the varied works of Michael Angelo, 
the author was at a loss for some time in determining the depart- 
ment in which this great artist surpassed himself in all others. 
But the Bacchus of the Florentine gallery of that illustrious 
creator of form settled the point ; and the traveller tells us that 
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this statue is without a fault. He noticed, likewise, with par- 
ticular eulogy, amongst the Etrusian vases, a frightful, but only 
frightful in the vast success of the artist. The figure is so fair, and 
yet so ghastly pale, so young, and still so relentless, with its wings, 
and in the attitude of one who is tired of his employment, and 
rests on his fatal bow, as though he was indulging mortal man 
with a holiday, The countenance of this statue was beautiful in 
its regularity ; but it had an aspect which chilled the beholder. 
In the Niobe room, in this gallery, is the living drama of her story: 
the children are all assembled ; Apollo has just struck one of her 
sons, and he is seen in the fallen attitude which was produced by 
the blow: twice wounded by the same ruthless hand, another 
lies stretched at his length, dead and swimming in his blood. 
Dismay bas seized the rest of the group, and some are seen 
flying away or hiding themselves, or petrified by fear, have be- 
come what they seem to be without—the sculptor’s chisel. Her 
eldest daughter presents her bosom to the avenger—she implores 
no mercy; whilst on the countenance of Niobe is depicted the 
whole soul of a mother, who sees her children slain before her 
eyes. Her grief is sublime and beautifnl (if grief can ever be so), 
as she strives to hide in her arms the youngest of her daughters. 
This beautiful creature holds up her hand to protect herself, 
hiding her face from the offended deity ; but nothing less will as- 
suage the vengeance of Apollo and his sister than the destruction 
of all. 

In connexion with the gallery of Florence, our traveller (we 
trust not altogether in virtue of the license with which he is in- 
vested) tells a curious anecdote of a countryman who ventured a 
journey to Italy in compliance with the common usage. We 
scarcely ever peruse the reports of their excursions by sensible 
English travellers, that they have not some story of absurdity, or 
of folly, to record of one of their fellow-subjects who has pre- 
ceded them in the visit, and left the memory of his presence behind 
him. A young gentleman’s name was mentioned to him who was 
just stepping into a chaise de poste, on his way from Florence to 
Rome, on a mere tour of pleasure. An acquaintance at the mo- 
ment, and accosting the young sprig, said, ‘‘ Ah, Bob! you here?” 
“ Yes, my boy,” quoth Bob; “ but | am off for Rome. 1] came 
here, d’ye see, the day before yesterday, and determimed to see 
what is to be seen; now, I am abroad, I mean to snooze all the 
way to the Eternal City, and examine all its curiosities, as I have 
done here.” ‘* And what do you think of the Gallery, Bob?” 
asked his acquaintance. ‘‘ Gallery!’ rejoined Bob, ‘ what's 
that ?” «‘ What! have you not seen the Venus?” “ NotI; but, 
well minded, I will though.” So Bob ordered the postilion to 
drive to the gallery : he ran up the stairs, and in five minutes was 
back again. ‘‘ Well,” said Bob to his friend, as he bade him good- 
bye, ‘‘ they can’t now say, when I get back to Old England, that 
I hawt seen the Wenus !” 
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There is scarcely a sight of the least interest to be seen 
in Florence, which the author has not seen and described 
as briefly, or at length as the merits of the object demanded. In 
the Capella de Principi, he found one of the grand works of Mi- 
chael Angelo, he was fixed in admiration by the statue wall, known 
to artists under the title of JI Penseroso. Below it, in point of 
reflection, are the statues of Day and Night ; facing the latter are 
those of Twilight and Dawn: Night is represented as merged in a 
deep slumber, whilst an owl watches at her side. It ig related by 
our author, that a foreigner once seeing this latter statue, was so 
charmed, that he wrote on the plinth beneath the following words: 
‘‘ She sleeps, but she lives; if thou dost not believe it, awake 
her, and she will speak to thee.’ ‘The artist replied to fthis the 
next day by a second inscription, containing these expressions : 
‘‘ Awake me not: it is so sweet for me to sleep, and sweeter 
still to be astone! So long as injustice and shame reign, it isa 
blessing neither to see nor to hear: then for pity’s sake awake me 
not ; speak low: I wish to sleep.’’ In the account of the statue 
of Dawn by this author, we were particularly attracted to a pas- 
save in Which he gives a very remarkabl eexample by Michael 
Angelo, of that peculiar powcr so admirably described by Mr. 
Phillips, as will be seen in our last number, in an article on his 
Lectures on Painting, ‘‘ Dawn,” says our author, ‘ has not yet 
drawn up the curtains of her eyes, aud yet you can perceive that 
the active principle of life is awake—it stirs the drowsy limbs— 
it vermiculates among the muscles, and tingles in every sense. 
The whole body begins to unfold itself, like the closed petals ofa 
flower to the first kiss of Day, while the features expand into that 
kind of dubious expression which the refreshened soul evinces 
when it begins to recover its consciousness. What a sublime 
conception must that man have had who could bend the uncouth 
stone to represent a moment and situation which the most vivid 
imagination, by a strong creative effort, can picture one moment 
only, to vanish the next, and, like a globule of quicksilver on a 
polished surface, try but to seize it. and it flies the farther off!” 

The church of Santa Cruce, in Florence, is so splendid an edi- 
fice as to deserve the title of its Westminster Abbey: here are 
the tombs of Michael Angelo, and of Alfieri, the last from the 
chisel of Canova. ‘This latter monument was erected by the 
Countess of Albany, one of the last of the Stuart family, and was 
the tribute to the memory of a liaison with the poet: her own body 
lies in unconsecrated ground in an adjoming open passage. In 
the cloisters of the convent of the Annunciata, the traveller 
found some rich frescos, and amongst them a celebrated one called 
the Madonna del Sacco, so called from Joseph leaning on a sack, 
which the artist, Del Sarto, was prevailed on to introduce into 
the representation, because his recompense for the work was a 
sack of flour. No guide to Florenee can enter more minutely 
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than our author does into all the singular spectacles which are 
accessible in this city, but we should remember that the descrip. 
tions are exceedingly remote in the superiority of the taste and 
judgment displayed in them to any at least which have been 
hitherto consulted by visitors. 

But of all the strange sights which that city of curiosities pres 
sents to the stranger, the wax models of Zumbo, representing the 
plague of Florence, is one of the most rare. ‘The traveller’s ac- 
count of this work almost places us before it. 


‘“‘ The artist introduces the horrid picture of a plague, with the repre- 
sentation of a young man, with a fillet bound across his eyes to hide from 
his sight a dead corpse which he carries in his arms to the general charnel- 
house, where the dying are seen lying under piles of the dead in horrible 
confusion. He stops his breath, lest he should inhale the mortal conta- 
gion: and as he advances with his putrid burden, he holds back his head, 
as if overcome with the deadly stench. An infant is seen crying by the 
livid bosom of its expiring mother: in the back ground, men, women, 
and children, in different stages of corruption, rest on the bare and 
worm-picked ribs ef a gore-stained skeleton. Horrified at this appaling 
picture, you turn to another. Here a female sits on a tomb in an attitude 
of disconsolate grief: hope and joy have left her eyes tenantless of 
beams, and, save the spectre Despair, throwing an obscure glare of light 
on the threshold of the sunken orbit, all within is vacant, dark, and 
frightful. At her feet lies a skeleton, with the gore dried on the bones. 
In front you see the carcase of a human being, livid, swollen, succulent 
with the juices of putridity—dissolved, as it were, into a gelatinous mass 
of corrupt concocted humours for crawling vermin to wallow in: the 
abdomen has burst with the distension flatulence of putrefactive ferment- 
ation; and a glutton of a rat stands snuffing up the redolent halitus by 
the brink of the horrid fissure. ‘To the right you see a marble sarcopha- 
gus, on the front of which is represented the proud triumph of some hero, 
preceded and followed by a giddy, shouting multitude. On it reposes 
the body of this candidate for glorious immortality. Arise, heroes! from 
your graves, and look at it. The carcass of Renown, erst stuffed and 
embalmed with the aroma of fame even to cramming, and fragrant with 
the breath of flattery, has become livid and fcetid, puffed up with putrid 
flatus, lacerated into shreds, half-eaten: the bowels hang out, and 
a villianous rat tugs ravenous, at the disgusting morsel of tripe! 
Skulls and various disjointed bones lie strewed about to make up 
the mortis imago, and the carcass of a dog even puts in its claim to 
share the victory of the grave. Did satire ever sting with more point, 
for here it truly becomes “ the sting of Death?” The third and last repre- 
sents Time with a sceptre in his hand pointing to a corps in which the 
humours of cankering corruption have evaporated, and the carcass be- 
come too insipid for even the hungry rats to feed on. By its side lies 
stretched another human figure, with the crackling ribs of a skeleton for 
its rickety, uneasy pillow. What a contrast such a revolting scene as this 
makes with that repose where the elastic heavings of a lover’s respiration 
alone rocks the cradle of the chest, and the soft sighings of ecstatic nature 
forms the only lullaby! Opposite to this lies another corpse, bent double 
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over a brokencolumn. The figure of a female occupies the foreground : 
she has not been long dead, and over her bosom you perceive a scorpion 
creeping, while spiders runs along her arms: her head rests on the 
deccollated trunk of a fallen statue, clotted blood oozes from her mouth 
and nose: dead children and skulls fill up the terrific scene ; and the body 
of one of the children is so bestirred with maggots, as to give to it a 
frightful kind of animation: hard by, you see a book in tatters, on a 
scroll of which you read, ‘“‘Opera enim illorum sequuntur _illos,’— 
yp. 131, 152. 

i, the second city of Tuscany, was next visited by our 
author—the site of the abominable story, still related in the tradi- 
tions of the people, respecting St. Catherine. This place is sub- 
ject to earthquakes, and the springs which abound in it are of a 
character to indicate such a liability. About thirty miles to the 
south is the Moremna di Siena, an unhealthy marsh, in which dis- 
eases of the liver and fever are epidemic. On leaving Siena, the 
author proceeded to Ricorsi, in the neighbourhood of which are 
situated the cascade and baths of San Felippe, a famous calcareous 
sprmg. The water is steaming hot, and contains abundance of 
lime in solution and suspension, together with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, magnesia, and iron. ‘There is here a manufactory of sulphur ; 
and here also are formed some of the most celebrated medallions 
known in the Cabinets of Europe. Those articles are made by 
placing sulphur moulds in a reservoir ; when the deposition of the 
water is thick enough, they are taken out, the moulds are broken, 
and the cast retains its hardness with the impression. 

Arrived at Rome, the traveller is perfectly at home amongst the 
splendid piles which ornament that venerable city. St. Peter’s, by 
all the laws of precedency, stands first in his graces, and forms the 
subject of a considerable description. The Vatican and the Gal- 
lery of Antiques also occupied much of the traveller’s time. In the 
latter, the statues of Apollo and the Laocoon, excite all the best 
powers of his imagination: and, in speaking of the latter, in parti- 
cular, he has a passage, comparing the powers of the poet and the 
sculptor, who equally made the Laocoon a theme for the exercise of 
their genius. In Virgil, then, he represents, as is certainly the 
case, that the action is successive, whilst in the statue it is simul- 
taneous : the poet gets rid of the two children by the serpents, and 
then shows the father flying to their succour: in the statue, the 
children and father are bound together in the same coils of fatal 
power: no voice, as Virgil gives him, is employed by Laocoon in 
the marble: the author is of opinion, that the two rivals, who have 
rendered Laocoon so famous, are converted into the characters 
which are respectively given to each, namely, that Virgil is the 
artist, whilst the sculptor is the inspired poet that makes an epic 
with his chisel. We have not met, in any book of travels, at least, 
one destined for general readers, which contains a more lucid, and, 
on the whole, more intelligible account of the architectural splen- 
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dours of that metropolis of the Fine Arts. The topography of 
Rome forms an interesting subject of remark by the author, and 
the Malaria, for which its neighbourhood is so notorious, is believed 
by the author to depend on the property of the soil, which is com- 
posed principally of a volcanic mineral, possessing a singular attrac- 
tion for humidity. The line of demarcation of this soil is the mark 
of the confines of the influence of Malaria ; and this circumstance 
at once explains why, on one side of a street, the inhabitants are 
affected by the disease, whilst those on the other are utterly uncon- 
scious of its influence. Another fact is, that the roads in the 
vicinity are always rapidly dried after rain, which is attributed to 
the speedy absorption of the moisture by the thirsty soil, and be- 
neath the layer of the mineral surface, the earth is almost always 
in a State which indicates the reception of the water. Heat and 
moisture operating on decayed animal and vegetable remains, are 
powerful producers of pestilential effluvia. Six out of seven of the 
hills round Rome are volcanic, and the whole of Campagna has 
this formation also; but the Pontine Marshes are stated to owe 
their unhealthiness to another cause, of which the author subse- 
quently speaks. He mentions a geological discovery made by him, 
not far from the Tarpeian Rock, which has been described in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 

With respect to the inhabitants of the ancient city itself, the 
author speaks of them with praise, as being a polished and very 
friendly people, though appearing reserved on a first acquaintance. 
Assassination is frequent in Rome according to this authority, the 
average number amounting to no less than five per week. ‘The 
climate of the city possesses some considerable reputation amongst 
us for its salubrity in cases of affections of the lungs, but the 
author does not agree in the facts on which that fame has been 
raised. The air he found to be heavy and unwholesome, and 
especially to be felt so by invalids who require a strict regimen 
and much care. It is not to be denied that there is a class of 
patients to whom the peculiar atmosphere of Rome is well adapted; 
but the important truth is, that if the patient who tries it be not 
benefited by the experiment, he will, in all probability, be in- 
jured ; and hence the very proper advice given by the author to 
physicians to be cautious in their recommendations respecting the 
visit to Rome. It is the conviction of our traveller, that many a 
consumptive patient, who might have leisurely walked to the grave 
elsewhere, gallops to his goal at Rome: his languor increases under 
the depressing influence of so moist and relaxing an atmosphere ; 
his nocturnal perspirations become more profuse and colliquative, 
his expectoration more exhaustingly copious ; a quickened circula- 
tion fans the inflammatory combustion, and a keener hectic feeds 
on the vital principle until it is consumed, when death, closing the 
scene, bears away the last sigh, fraught with regret for having ever 
left home. 
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The Pontine marshes, it appears, are rendered insalubrious by 
the peculiarity of the formation of the soil, which consists of a 
calcareous deposit from the water flowing under the mountains, 
and resembles the travertine of Tivoli. The sediment encases, 
and in time petrifies, as it is vulgarly said, the reeds and other 
- vegetables of the like structure, and by the opposition which in 
this state they afford, the marshes are formed. 

Naples, the garden of the world, was approached by our traveller 
with great expectations. As usual, the churches and paintings 
constitute the earliest objects of his interest, and certainly he 
contrives to surround them with great attraction for even his 
readers, by whom the grand objects were never seen. He notices 
the unusual prevalence of the calamity of blindness, and for pa- 
tients with this order of diseases, a good portion of the Chartreuse 
of St. Martin has been converted into an hospital. The preva- 
lence of blindness is attributed, by the first medical authorities, to 
the cold damp nights in Naples, "whieh succeed an intensely hot 
and dry day, producing always a sudden suppression of perspira- 
tion. Our author, however, is of opinion that more probability is 
to be found in his own theory which represents the cause to be the 
acid nature of the exhalations proceeding from the volcanic consti- 
tuents of the soil, and whenever they exist, he says, the opthalmic 
symptoms appear in greatest quantity. 

Upon the disputed point of the Sirocco, at Naples, the author 
having been a witness to its effects, he presents us with the fol- 
lowing as the nature of its origin. He first denies that it comes 
from Africa across the Mediterranean, as is generally supposed ; 
and to speak of it as a wind is erroneous, for on the day when it 
prevails, to the knowledge of every body in Naples, there is no 
wind whatever, and nothing but a lurid haze is seen around, which 
is as offensive to the eye as its breath is poisonous to every other 
sense. 


‘“‘ From the fuming mouths and crevices of Vesuvius, and the pseudo- 
volcanic vicinity of the Pisciarelli, Solfatara, and Baie (vaporifere Baie), 
from Stromboli and Etna, there is constantly issuing mephitic vapours 
and gases, which, from their heated and rarefied state, naturally ascend, 
and, mixing with the purer circumambient air, get diluted and dispersed 
by every casual wind. But let us suppose not an unusual occurrence to 
take place, namely, that this mephitic atmosphere shall suffer a sudden 
diminution of its elasticity through a change of temperature taking place 
high up in the air, while the aqueous vapour it holds dissolved becomes in 
consequence more condensed; and that at the same time there shall be 
no wind to disperse the gaseous exhalations as they continue to arise from 
below; the natural effect must be, for these dense vapours to descend, 
and for those which are being evolved to fall again, as soon as they have 
cooled down to an equilibrium of temperature with the surrounding 
atmosphere. The necessary consequence of all, which must be for this 
concentrated mass of mephitic vapour to lodge, by reason of its greater 
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specific gravity, on the surface of the earth, and thus envelope within its 
range and influence every being that breathes. 

‘‘ Added to this state of contamination are the fresh exhalations that 
continue to be emitted, thus saturating the more strongly with mephitism 
the already infected air; and in cities where narrow winding streets and 
high buildings entangle these mephites, and impede their dispersion. 
the suffocating adulteration must of necessity be more powerfully felt. 
Now, the effects on the human frame, which the sirocco produces, are pre- 
cisely those known to be caused by mephitic gases when inhaled; and 
when we consider the proximity of Naples to Vesuvius, and of Messina 
and Palermo to Stromboli and Etna, we can no longer wonder at their 
being sites particularly exposed to experience the sirocco, or at the immu- 
nity of other places im the same parallel, which, if it really proceed from 
the African coast, would encumber the other difficulties attached to the 
hypothesis of a wind which is no wind, with an additional paradox. In 
a word, the sirocco, properly so called, is nothing else, in my opinion, than 
volcanic mephites deposited from a humid and unstrung atmosphere, 
which, when inhaled into the lungs in a condensed and concentrated state, 
produce those effects in a poisonous manner, which the samiel of the 
desert produces solely in a mechanical. 

«« A phenomenon familiar to all who have resided a winter in London, 
and precisely similar in its philosophical rationale, often occurs about 
November. I allude to the dense and dark fogs of London. About this 
time of the year the atmosphere is liable to sudden diminutions of elas- 
ticity, which, when they happen, precipitate the smoke proceeding from 
innumerable coal fires along with the humidity, in a way precisely analo- 
gous, as I conceive, to what takes place at Naples, Messina, &c. when the 
sirocco prevails; and many delicate invalids, especially the asthmatic, 
suffer in a way very similar to that produced by the sirocco. Coal-smoke, 


we know, consists principally of mephitic and sulphureous fumes.—pp. 
235, 236. 


In the famous Grotto Del Cane, our author witnessed the effect 
of the usual experiment which is made to illustrate the nature of 
its atmosphere. A dog is put in, and is brought out senseless 
and motionless: he recovers by degrees, breathes convulsively, and 
the first time he attempts to stand, the creature reels as if he was 
drunk. The report of a pistol in this cave will not be heard when 
fired: a stream of white smoke issues out of it when the door is 
opened, and it appears in the air distinguished for its resemblances 
to watery waves. ‘This is a gas holding a quantity of steam. 

A visit to Pompeii, and the ascent of Mount Vesuvius, are re- 
lated in a manner highly creditable to the author’s power of 
description ; and the phenomena, peculiar to them, suggest to the 
author the propriety of entering into the general question of the 
formation of the earth, which he decides to be capable cf satis- 
factory explanation on the ignaqueous theory, or the theory which 
traces its condition to the united action of fire and water. The 
history of the origin and nature of volcanoes is also detailed ac- 
cording to thc author’s own views, and this explanation is followed 
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by an account of the causes of earthquakes. ‘The author, who ob- 
tained his geology in the Edinburgh school, has a right to entertain 
some confidence in his knowledge of the subject, and a perusal of 
this portion of his able work will satisfy the well informed reader, 
that he is communing with a philosopher of highly respectable 
claims. 

Passing northward from Naples our traveller finds, as every- 
where else, new materials for his lively and novel descriptions. 
In this district he visited the Falls of Tivoli, the Travertine forma- 
tions between Tivoli and Rome, the Villa of Adrian, &c. Return- 
ing to Rome, its medical topography again receives his attention ; 
he confirms his former remarks upon its insalubrity, and states po- 
sitively, that such is the extent of the influence of fever in that city, 
that no less than ten thousand weight of Jesuits’ bark is consumed 
there in the year. Consumption, he adds, is frequent amongst the 
inhabitants. 

We pursue the course of our agreeable traveller to Bologna, where 
so many materials, peculiarly congenial to his taste, await the gra- 
phic pen which he holds. [ven a catalogue of the multitude of 
spectacles of a miscellaneous kind, mentioned by him, would not find 
room in our space, and therefore we must dismiss them without the 
eulogy which the account so well deserves. 

Padua and its galleries and sculptures, and even Venice, with all 
its romantic features, must be treated by us in the same abrupt 
manner. We cannot even follow the author in the delightful detour 
which he makes into the Tyrolese Alps, except for the purpose of 
noticing some researches made by him in a district a few miles dis- 
tant from Viceiza. In it he found a great Basaltic formation, the 
nature of which he appears to have studied with deep attention. It 
is his opinion, that those are mistaken who suppose that the Basalt 
is of a aqueous origin, that is to say, that it is formed by depositions 
from water. Our traveller goes some length to show that it 1s alto- 
gether the result of the action of fire. He states that it 1s a crystal, 
and is protruded upwards, chiefly lying alternately with lime-stone 
and sand-stone. 

At Verona, the author found that the inhabitants were not back- 
ward in their ambition to possess some relic of value, and succeeded 
in obtaining, as is pretended, the identical ass which bore the Saviour 
into Jerusalem. The story of the manner in which the possession 
was accomplished is repeated by the village gossips, and is too 
genuine a specimen of rustic credulity to be passed over. ‘ ‘The 
ass, it seems, when given the “ keys of the field,” that he might 
pass the remainder of his days as he wist, wearying, it would ap- 
pear, of rambling about Palestine, took it into his head to travel, 
as, indeed, many of his kindred and posterity do even to this day : 
he must needs see foreign parts, and, by way of novelty, Neddy pre- 
ferred going by sea. But how to accomplish this was the erua, for 
the reader must know that there were no steamers iu those days ; 
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when, all of a sudden, and without any hyperborean assistance, the 
waves flattened, as if by a smoothing-iron, and the liquid element 
became hard as crystal. So Neddy walked forth on his travels ; 
and after having visited, for so the legend verifies, the islands of 
Cyprus, and Rhodes, and Candia, and Malta, and Sicily, he 
ascended the Gulf of Venice, and tarried on the very spot where 
that city now stands ; but finding the country aguish, and the pas- 
turage indifferent, Neddy shifted his quarters. Taking the route of 
the Adige, instead of going by land, he at length arrived, dryshod, 
at Verona, and there abided. After living in great credit for several 
years, Neddy at last went the way of all flesh—he died one day; an 
event announced by a lamentable and universal braying over the 
whole land: never before was there a more melancholy melody heard 
at the funeral of any ass like unto this, not even in Arcadia! Divine 
honours were paid to his relics, which were religiously preserved in 
the belly of an artificial donkey, to the long and great joy and edifi- 
cation of all good souls. This sacred bijou is, or was, kept in the 
church of Our Lady of the Organs ; and the holy statue, with its 
still more holy entrails, used formerly to be carried m procession by 
monks in full pontificals on the lamentable anniversary of poor 
Neddy’s death—a ceremony which, I regret to say, the lukewarm 
piety of the age has caused to be discontinued. 

We now follow our guide on his journey homeward, and visit with 
him various parts of Lombardy. At Milan he fell ill of fever, where 
he saw goitres quite common, and observes that agues are rife all 
though this state. In passing the Alps, he had the doubtful pleasure 
of witnessing an Alpine thunder-storm. It commenced with violent 
gusts, and flashes of lightning darted in splendid and rapid succes- 
sion from all parts of the horizon. Clambering on his knees he was 
able to gain shelter on the steep of the mountain: the lightning 
flashed so near as almost to blind him, peals of thunder followed, 
and seemed to roll in gigantic masses over the vault of heaven ; the 
wind blew with frightful impetuosity, and the rain descended in 
floods, as if a superincumbent ocean, become too heavy for longer 
suspension in the atmosphere, had broken down the equipoise, and 
threatened to ingulf the world in a second deluge. Nature appeared, 
he says, on fire, with Beneficence trying to extinguish it. The vio- 
lence of the wind tore oaks and pines up by the roots ; and the 
torrents of water which rolled down from the heights swept their 
splintered trunks over the precipices, along with detached masses of 
rock and earth thrown together in promiscuous confusion. Amongst 
the more striking phenomena to be seen on the Alps the traveller 
will be particularly struck with the difference in the appearance of 
the sun ; its disk looks less, and it has a dazzling whiteness : the 
stars shine with the purest lustre, and without those scintillations 
which distinguish them in low ground from the planets ; the moon 
seems nearer the earth, and she always appears wading, as it were, 
through a sky of the deepest azure, losing herself at last in space. 
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The clouds are often seen by the spectator beneath his feet, and 
storms will sweep the sides of the mountain, whilst the summit is 
perfectly tranquil. Descending from the Simplon, the traveller will 
not fail to notice the prev alence of the disease which forms the en- 
largement of the throat, to which the title of goitre is given. The 
common notion is that the drinking of snow water is the cause 
which produces it ; but we need only “remember that it is common 
in Derbyshire, where certainly no sea water is employed for any 
purpose. The author has observed it on the banks of the Severn, 
and the Thames too; and in England, at least, circumstances fa- 
vour the belief that moist and foggy situations have a great deal to 
do with it. Females are more liable to the goitre than males ; and 
in the former small swellings become increased by child-bearing : 
in these cases of females where it has not made much progress, it 
will disappear as soon as they ascend in summer the mountains, but 
will re-appear after their return to the valleys. 

It has been supposed that this disease, and the idiotey called 
erétinism, were connected; but our author says that there is no 
more than an accidental relation between them. According’ to 
him, it appears that Crétmism, tn its complete state, presents one 
of the most humiliating spectacles human pride can well contem- 
plate. The crétin’s countenance unites all that is most hideous 
and disgusting; his face is broad ; his cheek-bones very promi- 
nent ; his nose flat; his mouth large, and mostly open ; his lips 
thick ; his eyes small, dull, and immoveable ; his forehead low 
and reclining ; his complexion earthy, and somewhat livid ; and, 
what is characteristically peculiar, his occiput is very broad, and 
descends perpendicularly on the back. The height of the crétin 
seldom exceeds four feet and a half,—some are a foot less; his 
fiesh is flabby, and yet he is generally voracious; his gait is tot- 
tering, and he sustains himself in the upright mia sl “with diffi- 
culty : he scarcely ever moves of his own accord, but remains as 
motionless as a plant or an oyster. Crétics have every sense ob- 
tuse: they are frequently born deaf and dumb, or with their lower 
extremities paralysed ; in short, perfect crétin, this ‘‘ Bon de Ame 
de Dieu,” isa more stupid being than the lowest of the Lrute crea- 
tion. The above description applies to crétinism in the extreme ; 
but there are various grades of it, from that wherein the unfortu- 
nate being seems to possess the outer form of his species alone, to 
those in whom reason is more or less developed. Some are quite 
dumb, and aliaost senseless ; others can only articulate sounds ; 
others can mutter a few words ; whilst some can be taught by i imi- 
tation to perform a few of the simpler offices of husbandry ; - some 
even marry. This dreadful affliction only attacks infaney ; ; and a 
child who attains ten years of age without being affected, is con- 
sidered ever afterwards exempted from the disease. Strangers, 
though under the age of immunity, who settle in the places ob- 
hoxinus to crétinism, are never attacked, but their children are as 
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liable to it as those of the older inhabitants. A melancholy in- 
stance of this exists in the entire family of the landlord of the 
Hotel de la Tour, at Martigny, they beirg crétins, though neither 
he nor his wife are natives of the Valais. 

The parents in those places where the complaint is so general, 
who can afford it, send their children into the mountains until 
they are ten or twelve years old. But where no practice of this 
sort is adopted, as in most of the valleys of Tyrol, the number of 
these crétins Is enormous. ‘The writer heard ofa family at Saltz- 
burg, in which six out of the eight were erétins. ‘The computa- 
tion made for the Tyrol is two hundred crétins for every twelve 
thousand of the population, but the proportion of idiots increases 
the deeper we go into the valleys. A little isolated village, not 
far from Saltzburg, is said to contain none but crétins. As to 
the cause of crétinism, the author again rejects the vulgar im- 
pression of its being snow-water ; neither does he show a better 
countenance to others which are suggested, namely, the drinking 
of stagnant water, living in a humid atmosphere, pent up between 
mountains, and acted upon by the sun. He does not dispute the 
operation of these causes in other ways, but his opinion of the 
trne nature of crétinism is entirely to be ascribed to the influence 
of indolence, to the want of mental cultivation, to the powerful 
effects of hereditary transmission, and particularly where the 
parents use excessive quantities of spirituous liquors. Our tra- 
veller conversed with a master of a post-house at Sion upon this 
curious subject, and was informed by him that the women of the 
valley was particularly prone to drunkenness: potatoes form the 
source of poisonous beverage, it being distilled by some rude pro- 
cess with which they are acquainted, and which they consume in 
incredible quantities, 

Such are the principal contents of this highly valuable compo- 
sition, in which one of the most luminous views of continental 
architecture, arts, and manners is presented that ever graced our 
literature. Industry and love of truth, impartiality and a sensible 
forbearance, or rather a superiority over prejudices, give to this 
book a character that will make it a lasting source of reverence 
to all tourists. 

An appendix of upwards of sixty pages is added, which cone 
tains copious lists of the paintings of churches, palaces, cathe- 
drals, galleries, museums, &c. &c., of all the principal sites of 
these various works. This source of reference will be found of 
immense value to all continental travellers, as it is a careful selee- 
tion of all the objects which a man of taste would desire to see, 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XIV.—Elements of Musical 
Composition ; Comprehending the 
Rules of thorough Bass, and the 
Theory of Tuning—By Wm. 
Crorcu, Mus. Doc. Professor of 
Music in the University of Oxford, 
Second Edition 4to: London: 
Longman, Rees, and Co. 1833. 


Ir we were to form our judgment 
of the utility of this work, from 
what we know of it in actual 
practice, we should certainly say 
that it contains as much assist- 
ance, aS any written source of 
instruction could possibly con- 
vey. Music, however, is an art 
which no one will think of study- 
ing merely in its theoretical de- 
partment, particularly as the 
facilities are so easily acquired, 
for pursuing it in a far better 
manner. Dr. Crotch lays down 
a very luminous and satisfactory 
plan for beginners in the art, 
administering his instruction by 
degrees, from the most element- 
ary to the mest complicated 
principles which he has to teach. 
The whole is characterized by 
great simplicity, and a profound 
acquaintance with the art or the 
science of music. Not the least 
of the benefits to be received 
from this work, is the full exposi- 
tion of the import of all techni- 
cal phrases or expressions, em- 
ployed by the profession. Music 
is a source of attraction, which 
takes in almost every class of 
the community as its admirers, 
and it would seem that the lan- 


guage in which its principles are 
explained, should form a subject 
of very general curiosity. Dr. 
Crotch has done every thing 
that can be expected, for the 
natural anxiety which exists 
throughout society, upon this 
most interesting topic of social 
cultivation. 





Art. XV.—The Miscellany of Na- 
tural History. Vol. 1. Parrots. 
By Srr Tuomas Dick Lauper, 
Bart., and Captain Tuomas 
Brown. The Engravings by 
JosEPH Kipp, Esq., Member of 
the Scottish Academy of Paint- 
ing, &e. Edinburgh: Fraser 
and Co. 1833. 


Tuts is the first of a new series 
of works on natural history, 
which no doubt owes its birth 
to the success of some specula- 
tions in the same line, which pre- 
ceded it. The art and power, 
however, which have been dis- 
played in this volume, are by no 
means of a rank, which will en- 
able it to stand a competition 
with its rivals, for in every de- 
partment it is certainly inferior 
to those. The engravings have 
nothing of the smooth delicacy, 
which is perceptible in Jardine’s 
volumes of Ornithology, and of 
Monkeys: the colouring of the 
Snceete is likewise much below 
the standard of those volumes, 
and as far as respects paper, 
print, and the mere mechanical 
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part of the publication, the same 
observation strongly applies. 

In considering the succession 
of such publications as the pre- 
sent, we are often at a loss to 
understand how the public is so 
easily led into the notion, that 
works like this are so essentially 
entitled to be considered as 
“cheap.” There can be no 
doubt that the price of the num- 
ber of engravings and the letter- 
press, as now compared with the 
price at which such value would 
have been up to a recent period 
demanded, is very low, and so 
much so, as to be an inducement 
to purchasers, who uncer former 
systems of dear publishing, would 
never have thought of such 
objects of amusement, as to the 
individual work itself, we may 
admit that it is a cheap one, but 
the question is, will it be cheap, 
if so much as is necessary for its 
being useful, be taken by the 
reader? We find that in each 
of the publications just spoken of, 
no more than a single family out 
of some thousands in the same 
class of animals, forms the sub- 
ject of illustration ; thus, a stu- 
dent of Nature, may acquire m 
one of these books, a full know- 
ledge of the birds called Parrots, 
or the Humming Birds, or the 
Monkeys, but he must make up 
his mind, that in order to follow 
up the pursuit, his financies must 
be in a condition to supply him 
with a great deal more books. 
Now, supposing the completion 
of these works to be prosecuted 
on the scale which is now 
adopted, there is no calculating 
the amount to which the ex- 
pense must necessarily arrive. 
Either of two consequences must 
then follow—the purchaser who 
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commences the series, must 
either proceed or at once stop 
short ; and we need only remind 
him of those consequences in 
order that he may estimate 
them justly. Why is it then, 
when a ligitimate opportunity 
for studying, not detached de- 
partments of natural history, 
not mere genera of races, but 
the whole of the animal king- 
dom in all its various modifica- 
tions, that such an _ occasion 
should not be abundantly made 
use of by those who take an in- 
terest in this branch of know- 
ledge? The “ Animal King- 
dom” of Cuvier, now in course 
of publication, in English, is a 
work which, in the true accepta- 
tion of ‘ cheapness,” deserves 
to be held up to public attention. 
It is a publication which offers 
to the public a complete system 
of science, and which, therefore, 
is entirely distinct from those 
that deal only with fragments of 
the great subject. Not only 
are all the interesting facts, and 
the scientific principles con- 
nected with them, belonging to 
the Parrots, Humming Birds. 
and Monkeys, fully and accu- 
rately set forth in the “ Animal 
Kingdom,” but the whole of the 
classes in each division are fully 
developed in all their mutual re- 
lations to one another. ‘Thus, 
then, the smaller series of the 
volumes, now issued by Sir W. 
Jardine, and Sir T. D. Lauder, 
may do well for those who are to 
be gratified merely by embellish- 
ments that affect the senses, 
whilst they afford no sort of 
hope that the diffusion of science 
will, in the smallest degree, be 
assisted by them. 
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